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Al)ISTlX(rriSlIKI)  r('|)i(‘S(Mi1ativ(‘ Iroin  a  r(‘]»ii])lic,  on 
a  s])i‘cial  niissictn  of  court I'sy  and  I'riciulslu]).  This,  in  hi  i('f, 
c])itoinizcs  tlic  rcinarkahlc  visit  to  tin*  Tnitcd  State's  from 
I  dnne  10  to  .Inly  10,  lOld.of  Dr.  Lanro  S.  Miilh'r,  minister 

I  for  foreign  alfairs  of  Brazil,  accom])aiU('d  hy  an  appropriate'  and 

eli^nilie'el  e'ntetnra<re'  eef  elistinjinislu'e!  eellichils,  anel  army  anel  iiiivv 
ollice'rs. 

d'lu'  ])nr])eise'  eef  tlu'  spe'cial  missiem,  as  annenmee'd  freem  Hie)  eh' 
.laiH'ire),  the'  e'a])ital,  was  tee  return  the  frie'inlly  call  nnieh'  to  Brazil 
i  in  1000  hy  lleen.  Elihn  lieeeet,  when  iis  Se'cre'taiy  eef  State  he'  nnieh'  a 

meinenahle  temr  arenind  Seuith  Ame'iiea.  While'  this  was  the'  nominal 
re'aseni  whie-h  inpee'lh'il  the  Brazilian  (iovernme'nt  te)  se'iiil  such  a 
de'h'^atieni.  ye't  there  e-an  he'  im  elonht  hut  that  tlmse  feiree's  which 
ilire'e'teel  the  missiem  had  in  mind  re'snlts  far  more'  re'aehinjf.  'Plu'y 
saw  in  such  a  frienelly  errand  an  ojiportnnity  to  foiye  aimtlu'r  seilid 
link  in  the'  e  hain  eif  frie'ndshi])  wide  h  see  ha])j)ily  hinds  teiyether  the'se 
'  twe)  natiems  of  the'  We'ste'iii  1  le'mis])he're.  Ae'e'cidinfrly,  wlu'n  the' 

intimation  of  Dr.  Miilh'r's  visit  re'ae'lu'd  Washington  last  winte'r  it 
was  re'e'C'ive'il  with  yratifie'ation.  and  imnu'eliate'ly  the*  aelministratiem 
e'xte'iiih'el  a  e  enelial  invitation  tee  Dr.  Miilh'r  on  he'half  of  the'  I’nite'e! 
State's  (lovernment.  It  we'h'ome'el  the'  eijiportnnity  to  maidlest  hy 
its  he)S])itality  the  sine'e'ri'  ih'sire'  to  e  nltivate'  more'  frie'inlly  re'lations 
with  lirazil. 

In  ])lanniny  this  missie)n  the'  Brazilian  (love'rnme'nt  e  einld  not 
I  have'  e'hoM'n  a  more'  anspieions  time'  nor  eemhi  the  rniti'el  State's 
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have'  liccii  paid  a  inon*  dclicalc  (•()iiij)lim(‘nl  than  in  tlu>  st'h'clion  of 
this  dislin;::uish(>d  soldior-sl atcsinau-diplomal  who  luaiflod  it. 

For  many  years  tlie  traditional  friendship  and  r('ei])roeal  interests 
hetw(‘en  Brazil  and  the  rnitetl  States  had  heeai  ^rowin<r  stron^i'r. 
'Phe  early  labors  of  hrin>:inii:  about  a  eh)S(‘r  union  of  social  and  eoin- 
inereial  inteivtairse  l)etween  these  two  countries  had  not  Ixhmi  in  vain. 
Tlie  eiforts  of  all  champions  of  Ban  Americanism  are'  now  hearini: 
rich  fruits,  and  have  sueee'cded  in  giving  the  relations  la'tween  these 
countries  a  ])osition  of  sym])athy,  understanding,  and  confraternity. 
At  such  a  time,  therefore,  it  seemed  hut  fitting  and  natural  that 
this  crowning  feature  in  the  form  of  a  special  mission  should  adorn 
the  work  of  rajeprochement,  and  the  hearty  gt)od  feeling  engemhued 
by  th(‘  presence  of  Dr.  Miiller  and  his  stall'  in  the  United  States  ha^ 
certaiidy  surpassed  the  most  o])timistic  ex])ectations.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  diflicult  to  understand. 

In  conjunction  with  the  customary  duties  of  a  count ly's  ollicial 
re])resentatives  abroad,  there  is  no  better  nor  more  satisfactory 
method  of  creating  better  untierstanding  and  more  sym])athetic 
ndations  than  the  visits  of  leading  men  to  the  countries  of  each  other. 
Such  exchange  of  courtesies  is  ])roductive  of  the  highest  results  in 
the  (stahlishment  of  friendships  and  mutual  confidence.  But  there 
is  a  greatt'f  result  of  these  reci])rocal  visits.  They  serve  to  give  the 
visitor  first-hand  iid'ormation  concerning  the  peo])le.  customs,  and 
habits  of  the  countiy  visited,  and  enable  him  to  learn  directly  much 
that  is  of  interest  or  im])orlance  there.  By  ])ersonal  association  ht' 
discerns  the  true  feeling  and  attitude  of  the  receiving  countiy  toward 
the  guest  nation  as  reflected  by  the  ])eo])les  and  the  jiress.  Thus 
in  nearly  every  case  a  sjiecial  mission  heljis  to  dissi])ate  ill  feeling 
and  to  dispel  distrust,  due  generally  to  some  misunderstanding  or 
to  the  lack  of  a  true  a])])reciation  of  the  nuait  of  each  other.  But 
higlu'r  still  than  all  these  results  which  such  visits  effect  is  the  ojijxu- 
tunity  to  study  each  other's  national  idiads  and  to  carry  on  a  free 
and  frank  exchange  in  them.  To  copy  from  each  other  the  best  and 
most  atlvanced  institutions,  ambitions,  and  customs  and  embody 
them  as  jiart  of  one’s  own,  is  the  most  desirable  result  of  all. 

Thus  it  was  that  from  Xc'W  York  on  the  Atlantic  to  San  Francisco 
on  the  Pacific  the  journey  of  the  sjx'cial  mission  stimulatc'd  the  intm- 
est  in  Brazil.  It  drew  tlie  attention  of  tlu'  jx'oph'  of  this  countiy,  in 
a  mamx'r  that  could  not  otherwise  hav('  Ix'cn  so  elfcctividy  doin',  to 
the  feelings  of  sympathy,  warmtli,  and  cordiality  which  character¬ 
ize  tin*  intf'icourse  between  the  two  Ki'puhlics.  it  calk'd  attention, 
in  a  forcible  tnamn'r,  to  the  high  (piality  and  honorabk'  ideals  of 
the  citizc'iis  of  the  sisti'r  American  countries.  It  brought  about  a 
jiropc'r  ajipreciation  of  tin'  gri'at  nation  whose  represi'iitatives  were 
our  giK'sts,  its  well-balanced  govi'rnment,  its  ri'inarkahle  institutions. 
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ulul  its  !i(lviUK‘{'(l  sociill.  p<iliticiil.  tind  ('conoinic  ideals.  Finally,  it 
dev<‘l()|)(“d  a  ixn'atnr  ajiprocititinn  of  tlx*  comincicial  and  industrial 
))ro<;r('ss  of  a  country  wl'.i»sc  tciritorial  area  cxct'cds  that  of  the 
United  States  ])rop;T.  and  which,  witli  a  population  nuinl)erin<; 
■J4.0()(),()0().  conducted  durinjx  HH  J  a  forc'ij^n  trade  of  .'S(i7(l.2rj,l  40. 
made  up  of  .S-4()2,.‘M(i,0ol  (‘Xports  and  imports  A  alix'd  at  .SdOT.sOo.l  OS. 
IncidcntalU*.  it  reveah'd  the  int»‘r(“stin<:  fact  that  of  this  ininu'nsc 
coiniiK'rci'  th(‘  slum'  of  tlx*  United  .'Stat(  s  amount('d  to  SI  S0,7S0,G04. 
Of  tliis  .S4S.040.022  were  for  inpxu  ts  and  SI  41 ,7.40.0S2  exjxu  ts,  show- 
injX  a  surprisinjr  halancc'  of  trade  ainountinir  to  .S0.4.()S0.7()0  in  favor 
of  Brazil. 

On  the  (*ther  hand,  tlx-  ('Ih'ct  of  the  sp<>cial  mission  u))on  tlx'  Oov- 
ernment  and  jx'ople  of  Brazil,  as  well  as  in  all  of  Latin  Aimuica.  was 
e(pially  jxratifyintr.  The  cordiality  displayi'd  hy  the  r(‘])resentative 
men  of  tlx‘  Unit(‘d  States,  tlx*  warmth  of  tlx'  rc'ceptions  Ixstowtxl — 
all  these'  W('r('  friemlly  manifestations  relh'ctinjr  the  jrenuine  desire'  of 
the  pe'ople'  of  this  country  to  re'iider  still  firnx'r  the  existing  relations 
with  this  jrreat  ])OW('r  and  to  ('llect  a  Ix'ttc'r  unde'tstandinjr  ami  close'r 
sympath}’  of  ide'als  and  purpose's. 

Te*  what  e'xtent  eellicial  liraz’l  r('s|)e»nele'el  te»  the'  hounte'ous  hosjti- 
tality  shown  Dr.  Miille'r  in  tlx*  Unite'el  .State's  is  sheewn  hy  the'  ajeju'e'- 
ciative'  re'solutions  unanimeeusly  passe'el  in  the  Brazilian  Ceenoress 
shortly  afte'r  the  s})e'cial  amhassaeleer  arrive'd  he're'.  The'  favetrahle' 
ceemnx'iits  in  tlx'  Brazilian  press  cemlirm  the'  stsite'ine'iit  that  the'se 
sentime'iits  e  xpre'sseel  the  mimls  e>f  the'  jx  eeple  as  a  whetle'.  Threiu^h 
the  ceeurte'sy  e»f  the'  Unite'el  State's  jimhassaeleer  to  Brazil.  Hem.  Kelwin 
V.  Meerjran,  the're  are'  oiv(>ii  he'leiw  t'xe'e'ipts  translate'el  freiin  the'  jeree- 
ce'e'diti<xs  at  the  cajuted  in  Kiei.  Folleewino  is  a  translatieu)  of  a 
s])ee'ch  inaele  by  Se'nateer  Fernamle*  Me'ixh's  eh'  Alme-iela.  elijdomatic 
rejm'sentative'  e>f  the  Brazilian  .Se'iiate',  e>n  the  14th  etf  June',  1013, 
with  re'ference  to  the  re'ce'ptiem  irive'u  Dr.  Laure)  Mulle  r  in  the'  Uniteel 
.State's; 

Mr.  Puksixent:  The  Senate  has  iiUdrinaiieni  re^ardiii"  the  siixa-re  nianilestation.'i 
of  eousieleration  aixl  esteem  with  which  Hr.  I.atiro  .Mulle-r  lias  liee'it  we'lcoineel  in  the 
Uniteel  States,  the.se  manifestations  comiiii:  not  alone'  from  tlie  Pre'sielent  and  the' 
otlicial  world  hat  also  from  the  yre'at  North  .\mericau  peo]>h'.  who  toirellie'r  celehrate 
the  visit  as  a  jtroof  of  the  frienelshi])  of  I’.razil  and  of  llx'  sentimental  tie's  that  unite 
the  two  e'ountrie's  in  a  hottd  of  fraternity  and  jieace. 

Otir  foreign  minister  is  not  only  a  me.s.seu'je'r  carrying  the  yood  will  and  natieetial 
sentiment  etf  Prazil,  he  rejtre'seiUs  also  the  hiyh  i<h'als  of  all  Southertt  Amerie'a  in 
the'ir  e'fforts  toward  ytiaranteeitiy  jteaee  and  yeneral  fraternization  amotiyst  the  nalion.s 
eif  this  continent. 

The*  Senate,  therefore,  can  not  re-miiti  unmoved  he'fore  such  demonstrations  of 

■pe'ct.yood  will,  atnl  esteem,  and  for  this  reason  the  constitutional  and  dijtlomatic 
|•ommission  of  this  Se'uate  throuyh  my  nu'ditim  solicit  from  the  Setiate  a  solemn 
m  t’iifestation  to  this  effect  hy  means  of  a  teleyram  of  conyratiilations  atid  yratitude 
to  the  Setiate  of  the  yreat  American  Nation. 
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Oil  the  (liiv  previous  in  the  CliiiniluT  of  Deputies,  vSr.  Coi'llio  N'etto 
iuldnvssed  tlie  nssiunlily  apropos  of  the  lirazilian  foreiirii  luiiiister's 
visit,  sayiiij;  in  part : 

Tiio  kindly  attitude  of  the  iiolile  American  ])eo]>le  iini)')si‘s  on  us  ilie  courtesy  of  a 
mot' m  which  1  am  coinj;  to  ])re'(‘nl,  in  ihe  name  of  ihe  dijtlonuuic  commission  of 
I  Ids  ( diamher. 

We  are  living  in  a  Iiostile  a<re  -men  seek  lo  crioh  one  another  as  enemies,  naiioiis 
arm  lhem<elves,  sus])icioio  of  attack  the  clouds  that  darken  the  horizon  are  condense(l 
with  the  smoke  of  l)attle-: — thus  the  ceuerosily  of  tin*  American  Nation  is  enhanced, 
contraslinsi  with  tin*  warlike  as])ect  of  the  old  world  under  arms. 

Whilst  war  troubles  the  west.  America  festivady  receives  the  ambassador  of  ])eace. 
It  was  a  hajtpy  choi<a“  that  the  ( iovernnn-nt  madi-  when  namin';  onr  foreign  miidster 
for  this  mission. 

******* 

A  statesman,  jiossessim;  j>urity  of  character  ami  undoubted  j'atriotism,  Hr.  l.auro 
■Muller  is  the  rif;ht  man  in  the  ri>;ht  ])lac(*  as  the  atubassador  of  Ilrazil,  and  under 
the  (lac  of  his  country,  cloriously  wavinc  beneath  the  skies  of  America,  he  worthily 
re]>resents  our  ideals.  The  hoinace  which  is  beincdone  him  by  America  and  Americans 
re]r.v.sents  commendation  of  onr  )>olicy  of  peace  and  fraternity. 

I'ollowiiio:  tliis  iictiou.  His  Kxcclleiicy.  Miirslml  Ihuiuesda  Fonseca, 
th('  Presideut  of  Bfjizil,  caltled  a  iiK'ssajre  to  Prt'sideiit  Wilson,  of 
wliicli  tli(‘  follo\vin<r  is  a  tfansliitioii: 

To  Your  Excellency  Woodrow  Wii.sox, 

/Vr.saV/fat  of  the  RcjmhVtv  (f  the  I’uited  StaUs  (f  Anto'icn: 

In  the  name  of  the  llrazilian  tiation,  and  in  my  own.  I  send  to  Your  Excelleticy  the 
hi<.;hesl  thanks  for  the  honorable  demonstrations  of  symji.ithy  which  are  beinc  accordc'd 
Brazil  thronch  the  ])er.son  of  its  distincuislu'd  re])rescntative.  Hr.  Lauro  .Muller,  by 
the  (lovernment  and  ])(‘oi)le  of  your  creat  Nation,  for  the  continued  ]»ros])erity  of 
which,  as  well  as  for  the  ])er.sotial  hajipiness  of  Your  Exc(dlency,  w<‘,  Brazilians,  offer 
most  sincere  and  cordial  wishes. 

But  tuiotigh  for  the  jitirpost*,  slfrnilieanee.  and  results  of  the  speeitil 
niission.  Bet  ns  consider  for  a  nionient  tin*  impressions  that  the 
sp(>eiit,l  iiinhassador  and  his  staff  made.  From  point  to  point  across 
tilt'  eontinent  the  leiidiii"  representativt*  nt'wspfipt'rs  of  the  country 
hiid  only  words  of  jirtiise  for  tin*  sjieeial  amhassador  and  his  jiarty. 
'Pile  first  op|)ortnnity  thtit  the  country  had  of  pjissin<r  its  opinion  on 
tilt'  visit  of  Dr.  Midler  followed  the  annoimet'inent  of  his  jiroposed 
visit  to  rtdurn  St'crt'tary  Root's  call.  'Phis  news  item,  ttf  intt'rmi- 
tiomil  importanet',  was  received  in  tt  tone  of  tipproval,  min<r|ed  with 
curiosity  and  interi'st. 

-Vs  time  drew  on  the  sisrnifieanet'  of  th(>  visit  was  ('inpluisized  hy 
till'  arrival  in  the  Bnited  Sttitt's  of  Dr.  dose  Carlos  Rodriiriu's,  oiu' 
of  till'  most  distin<ruished  journalists  of  South  .Vimuica.  Dr.  Rodri- 
>rues  is  owiK'r  and  (‘ditor  of  the  dornal  ilo  ('omnuTeio  of  Rio  de 
daiieiro.  jind  cjiine  to  tin*  I’nited  States  in  the  interi'st  of  his  newsi 
per.  Since  the  inau<ruration  of  tlu*  JB'puhlie  in  Brazil  in  ISSB,  wlii'ii 
the  Fmpire  of  Dom  Pmiro  II  was  overthrown.  Dr.  Rodrijiui's  has  heeii 
reifjirdml  as  the  detin  of  the  Bnizilian  pri'ss.  Il(>  is  reco<;nized  its  a 


Fhot(t(rrai»h  l)y  Hari-N-K\vinp. 


lloN.  1)1  DLEY  FIEl.I)  MAI.dXE 


Thinl  Assistiini  Sc'orotary  of  Stall',  who  was  liplopati'il  liy  thi>  Dopartiiiont  of  State  to  arraii; 
itinerary  aii'i  eiitertaiimieiit  of  the'si)''eial  mission. 
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true  patriot,  and  has  fnapu'iitly  Ixm'ii  (‘luplovial  hv  his  (u)V(>rnni(Mit 
on  (l<>licat('  nii'sion-;  and  to  compose  didicult  (pit'stions  l)olh  at  liomo 
and  aln'oad.  An  acconnt  of  his  rocoption  in  this  country  and  tlic 
hinclicon  tinidcrcd  in  his  honor  hy  Director  (JiMicral  Barn'tt,  of  the 
Pan  Anna'ican  Dnion,  has  already  appcairc'd  in  the  eohinins  of  tin' 
Montiii.v  Bi  i.i.ktin. 

Wlu'ti  the  tinu'  for  the  eominjjof  the  s])eeial  anil)assadora])proaehed, 
ollieial  Washinjrton  and  the  re))resi*ntativ('  eomniereiai  interests  of 
the  country  eonnneiuM'd  inakinj;  jin'jiarations  for  a  reee])tion  and 
(Mit(‘rtaininent  hetittin<i  the  dignity  of  the  distinguished  delegation. 
The  l)('])artnient  of  State,  as  official  host,  intrusted  the  arrangement 
of  ])artienlars  and  care  of  the  mission  to  lion.  Dudley  Fidd  Malone, 
the  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  The  ability  and  skill  shown 
in  planning  Dr.  Muller's  itinerary,  and  the  enjoyable  and  successful 
maiim'r  in  which  the  entertainment  was  carried  off,  reflect  much  cnalit 
u])on  th('  judgment  and  tact  of  Mr.  Malone  and  the  Department  of 
State.  To  arrange  such  a  tour  from  coast  to  coast  and  return,  embrac¬ 
ing  a  circuit  of  nearly  10,t)()()  miles,  with  freipient  stops  aiul  varied 
forms  of  entertainment  and  acts  of  courtesy  en  route,  was  no  simple 
chargi'.  Yet  this  was  the  task  of  Mr.  Malone,  and  the  fact  that  every¬ 
thing  was  carih'd  off  with  precision  and  without  a  single  misha])  to  mar 
th(‘  ]>rogram  evoked  words  of  highest  commendation  from  all.  Assist¬ 
ing  Mr.  Malone  in  the  multifarious  duties  incitlent  to  the  commission 
w(‘re  Lieut,  (.'ommander  Koscoe  C.  Buhner,  who  was  assigned  as 
l  iiited  States  naval  aid  to  the  special  ambassador;  C’apt.  Le  Vert 
Coleman,  military  attache  of  the  United  States  embassy  at  Rio,  who 
was  designated  as  the  Ignited  States  military  aid  to  Dr.  MiiUer  while 
in  this  country;  and  Charles  L('e  Cooke,  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Their  solicitous  care  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  sjiecial 
mission  from  the  time  that  it  arrived  in  this  country  on  .June  10,  Hlld, 
is  worthy  of  sjiecial  mention. 

Just  ju'ior  to  leaving  Brazil,  on  May  17,  Dr.  Muller  was  accorded  a 
lioii  roijage  befitting  the  dignity  of  his  position  and  the  im])ortance 
of  his  errand.  It  was  characterized  with  much  good  fetding  and 
cordial  sentinnmts  on  the  part  of  the  Brazilian  (lovernment  and  of 
the  di])loniatic  n'presentative  of  the  I  nited  States  in  Brazil.  There 
w(‘r(‘  several  brilliant  dinners  and  l)anquets  tendered  in  honor  of 
the  mission,  and  at  these  events  due  tribute  was  paid  to  the  United 
States  ambassador,  lion.  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  who  assisted  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  which  lead  up  to  the  visit.  The  interest  and  good  will  of 
the  people  themselves  were  clearly  manifest (><1  by  the  many  delega¬ 
tions  from  important  organizations,  and  the  great  crowds,  that 
gatheri'd  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  sjiecial  ambassador  and  to 
bid  the  mission  godsjieed  on  this  voyage  of  frimidshi])  and  feUowsliip. 
The  party  sailed  on  the  Brazilian  dreadnought,  the  Minas  Geraes,  in 
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TAN  AMKKK’AN  I  MoN  It  I  ’  I  M  U \(J  .1  T  \  K  IJ  IlM-T 

I  MinjstiT  \'»*lazqiii*z.  uf  I'lira^iiay ;  'J.  Miiiisli  i  of  Ai^imtiiui:  it.  S<*natoi  Kliliii  Kool:  I.  riH*s|Mrial  aMihassa<i<»r  fioiii  Itrazil  hi  Laino  Miilli  i;  Lauro 

MiilhT.  jr.;  (r.  S«rn'tary  of  State.  Wjlliaiii  .1.  Itryan;  7.  Ainlmssador  <la  (Jama,  of  Itrazil;  s.  Minister  de  I’ena,  of  ITiimiay;  !♦.  Minister  Suarez  Miijiea.of  Chile;  lu. 
Itrazilian  Minister  to  (’ul»a.  Sr.  Itej'is  de  Oliveira;  II.  (  apt.  .\ntonio  J.  da  Fonseca,  iriililary  attache.  Itraziliaii  F.mhiussy;  |■»^  .Senator  (leoriie  K.  Chaiiiherlain; 
Ft.  Itepreseiitative  Henry  D.  Flood;  14  (  apt.  I.e  N'ert  Coh'inan.  C.  S.  A.;  F),  (  oininander  K.  (’.  Itiilnier.  C.  S.  \.;  p..  Senator  Janies  A.  OTJuiinan;  17.  Senator 
-Vugustus  (>.  ItiM'on;  is.  (‘apt.  .\ntonio  1.  de  Oliveira  Saiiipaio.  sjaiMal  mission;  Ft.  Sr.  K.  Itelforl  Saraiva  de  Ma^'alhaes.  Fan  .\nierican  Cnion  slalT;  2(i.  .Vetinj; 
Kilitor  Fan  .Vinericati  Itulletin.  hr.  .\ll»iTt  1 1  ale;  iM.  First  A.ssislant  Si  cn-tary  of  Stale.  .lohn  K.  ( tsliorne;  22.  hr.  .1.  (arlos  ltodrii;ues.  eiiitor  .lornal  do  Coniiiiercio. 
Kio  do  Jantdro;  23.  Senator  Theodore  K.  Iturton;  24.  Counselor  of  Stale  hepartinent,  .John  Hassell  .Moore;  2."».  Former  .Vnihassador  to  Faris.  Henry  While;  2ii. 
Director  (leneral  Fan  .\inerican  Cnion,  John  Itarrell;  27.  Lieut.  Kuclydes  Hernie.s  da  Fonsei*a.  military  allaclie  spicial  mission;  2s  ('omniaiidef  Ua<IhT  de 
.\quino,  naval  attach*^  Itrazilian  Knihassy;  21i.  Lieut.  Leopoldo  Nohreua  Moreira,  Itrazilian  Navy;  ;to.  Secretary  Itrazilian  Kinlaissy.  Sr.  .).  F.  <ie  Itarros  Fimenlel; 
31.  Sr.  K.  L.  (‘hermont,  counselor  of  itrazilian  KmLassy;  32.  Siyrelary  of  spicial  mi.ssion.  Dr.  Helio  LoLo;  ;t3.  'Third  .\ssistanl  Sicrelary  of  State.  Dudley  FieM 
Malone;  34.  .Vssislani  Director  Fan  American  Cnion.  Francis<o  J.  Yanes:  ;t"i.  Dr.  .Mherlo  de  Ipaiieina  .Moreira.  Itrazilian  diplomatic  servli’c;  ;tii.  Sr.  Maurice 
.NaLuco.  atlachi^  spei'ial  mission;  37.  Sr.  I.  C.  Alves  deLima,  Frivate  Secretary  to  Dr.  Miiller. 
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of  ICuri(ni(‘  Adallx'rto  Tlualiiii  ('osta.  Th('  Fiiitod 

States  ambassador,  Mr.  Moreau,  and  a  number  of  ])rominent  (lovtu  n- 
ment  ollicials  aeeom])anie(l  the  s])eeial  mission  on  board  tlie  vivssel 
as  far  as  Bahia,  a  distance  of  alamt  700  mile's. 

('onstitutin;^  the  special  mission  lu'aded  by  llis  Exee'llenev  Dr. 
Lanro  S.  Midler  as  spi'cial  ambassador  were  Dr.  Ki'jtis  de  Olivi'ira. 
of  tlie  Brazilian  diplomatic  si-rviee;  Dr.  Ib'lio  Lobo,  sreretarv  of  tlie 
mission:  C’apt.  Antonio  1.  de  Oliveira  Sam|)aio,  naval  aid;  Sr.  Al¬ 
berto  de  Ipanema  Moreira,  of  the  Brazilian  diplomatic  si'rviee;  ('apt. 
Antoiuo  .).  (la  Fonseca,  military  attache  to  the  sjx'eial  Embassy: 
Lieut.  Ib'iines  da  Fonsc'ca,  >on  of  the  Bre'sidi'iit  of  Brazil,  military 
aid:  Sr.  .1.  ('ustodio  .\lves  de  Lima.  |)rivate  seerc'tary  to  Dr.  Midler: 
Sr.  Mauriei'  Xabueo,  son  of  tin'  lati'  Ambassador  Nabiieo,  attache: 
and  Lanro  Midli'r,  jr.,  son  of  tin'  special  ambassador. 

On  the  evi'idiiL':  of  Jmn'  (i.  tin'  Secretary  of  State,  tin'  Ambas>ador 
of  Biazil.  and  a  (listin<;nisln'd  party  of  ollicials  saib'd  down  the 
Botomae  on  the  yachts  Mayllower.  Sylph,  and  Dolphin  to  Hampton 
Roads.  Virtriida,  to  meet  the  emim'iit  nnests  njion  thi'ir  arrival,  'i'he 
followin'::  evi'idnn,  Tiu'sday.  .lime  1(».  tin'  roarin'^  of  jrnn  salnti  s  from 
Fort  Monroe,  tin'  stirring  niioic  of  tin'  Dnited  States  Mariiu'  Band, 
tin'  pres('nee  of  a  naval  convoy  of  two  <;reat  mi'ii-of-war,  tin'  Florida 
and  tin'  Arkansas,  and  si'vi'ial  destroyers,  annoimeed  tin'  arrival  in 
the  United  State's  of  tin'  Minas  (It  rars.  First  eann'  the  nsnal  honors 
and  ('xehanne  of  calls,  dnrin<i  which  the  sjii'cial  ambassador  and  his 
stair  were  bid  widcomi'  by  thi'  ollicial  ])arty  in  waiting.  This  recep¬ 
tion  committee  included  Hon.  William  .1.  Bryan,  Si'cn'tarv  of  Stati': 
a  representative  of  the  Si'cretarv  of  War:  Hon.  Franklin  1).  Roose¬ 
velt.  Assistant  Si'cri'tarv  of  tin'  Navy;  Dr.  Domicio  da  (lama,  the 
Brazilian  ambassador;  Dr.  .Iom''  ('arlos  Rodrigues;  Sc'initor  Elihn 
Root;  E.  L.  ('hermont .  connx'loi’ of  the  Brazilian  Embassy;  Lii'iit . 
(’ommander  Radler  de  Aipdno.  naval  attache,  and  -).  F.  de  Bari()> 
Bimentel,  second  seen'tary,  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy;  Hon.  Dndh'v 
Field  Malone,  Third  Assistant  Si'cretary  of  Stati';  (li'ii.  Erasmus  M. 
Weavi'r,  ('hief  of  ('oast  Artillery;  Diri'ctor  (leneral  .lohn  Barn'tt.  of 
the  Ban  American  Ihdon:  Lii'iit.  ('ommandi'r  Roseoe  (’.  Buhner. 
Uidted  State's  naval  aid  to  Dr.  Midler;  ('apt.  Li'  Vert  (’oleman. 
United  States  military  aid  to  Dr.  Miilh'r;  ('harh's  Lt'i'  ('ooke,  of  the 
Di'partment  of  State.  Thi'ii  tin'  ]iarty  boarded  the  yachts  and  ])ro- 
ceeded  to  Washington. 

From  then  on  there  startl'd  a  round  of  receptions,  dinners,  sight¬ 
seeing  tours,  and  other  forms  of  entertainment,  which  ke])t  the  jiarty 
moving  at  a  lively  pace  for  almost  a  whole  month.  With  each  sne- 
eeeding  function  the  warmth  and  cordiality  grew,  as  the  genial  ])er- 
sonality  of  Dr.  Midler,  his  dignilied  bearing,  his  thonghtfnl  utterances, 
and  his  pleasing  ways  worked  themselves  deeper  into  the  graces  of 
the  ollicial  and  social  life  that  greeted  him.  'Phe  various  States  and 
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vied  with  ('ucli  other  in  tlieir  (‘ll'orts  to  make  his  entc'itainnu'nt 
a‘f|(‘(“al)lo  and  attractive.  By  tlie  time  the  last  all'airs  arran<xed  in 
lionor  of  tlie  mission  were  takin<:  phua*  at  San  Franeiseo,  where  tlie 
'•|)eeial  amltassador  selected  a  site  for  the  hnildinj^s  of  his  (lovernment 
at  th(‘  l^anama-Baeifie  Int(‘rnat ional  Kx])osit i(»n,  and  at  New  York  on 
the  mission's  return,  it  is  dillienlt  to  ima^int'  jireater  respect,  honor, 
and  cordiality. 

Arrivin<r  at  the  Washiiiiiton  Navy  Yard  on  lYodm'sday  mornine;, 
dune  11.  the  ])arty  ])i()ceeded  to  its  luauhpiaiters  at  tin*  New  Willard 
Hotel  under  escort  of  the  Fifteenth  Fnited  States  (’aA'alrv.  lleia* 
several  memhersof  the  President  s ('ahinet  called  to ])ay  their  res])ects, 
and  lat(‘r  in  the  day.  Dr.  Midler  and  his  stall,  with  a  fittin"  militai  v 
eseoit,  were  formally  received  hy  President  Wilson  at  the  White 
House,  followin*!  which  a  call  was  made  on  Secietary  of  State  Bryan. 
The  afternoon  ])ro<>:ram  consisted  of  a  siirhtseeinjr  tri])  throucfh  the 
city.  The  beauty  of  Washington,  its  wide  sti'ec'ts  and  aA’enues. 
pretty  parks,  many  imixtsine  edifices,  ])td)lie  and  ])iivate,  j^reatly 
impr(‘ss(‘d  the  visitors.  In  th(‘  evt'ninjr  Ambassador  da  (iama 
entertained  the  s])(‘cial  ambassador  at  a  dinmu-  somewhat  in  tlu* 
form  of  a  family  allair,  with  only  members  ol  the  mission  and  tin' 
(“nd)assy  present.  An  olhcial  rece])tion  >i'iv(‘n  at  the  White  House 
by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  in  honor  of  Dr.  Midler  broujrht  to 
a  close  tin*  lirst  day  at  the  Nation's  Cajiital.  The  jjuests  were 
leceived  in  the  beautiful  blue  room  where  so  many  of  the  world's 
notable  men  haA'e  been  welcomed. 

The  next  day  in  Washinjrton  marked  another  round  of  festivities, 
concluding  with  a  state  dinner  ollered  by  Secretary  Biyan,  at  which 
Dr.  Muller  was  the  guest  of  honor.  It  was  a  thoughtful  and  hapjiy 
idea  which  ])rompt(‘d  th(“  Secretary  to  ojien  his  ])i<vate  home  and 
then*  receive  the  distinguished  A'isitoi'.  Dr.  Muller  ex])ressed  in 
most  a])])reciative  terms  his  ])leasure  at  this  sjiecial  act  of  courtesy. 
The  dinuer  was  characterizi'd  by  the  same  hos])itality  and  good 
feeling  that  marked  the  previous  all'airs  in  compliment  to  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  ])remier. 

Bright  and  early  Thursday  morning  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy 
Daniels  called  at  Dr.  Muller's  hotel  and  escorted  the  jiarty  to  the 
iiavv  yard,  where  they  were  receh'ed  by  ('a])t.  11.  P.  Jones,  the 
commandant.  They  inspected  the  sho])s.  viewed  with  interest 
the  manufacture  of  small  arms,  examim'd  the  rejiair  docks,  and 
studied  the  power  ])lant.  That  noon  Director  (leneral  Barrett,  of 
tin*  Pan  American  Union,  entertained  the  s]H*cial  ambassador  and 
his  stall'  at  a  luncheon.  Toward  its  closi*  the  Director  (Jeneral,  in 
his  capacity  as  an  international  officer,  and  hence  an  officer  of  Brazil 
as  well  as  of  the  Ignited  States,  briefly  w»*lcomed  Dr.  Muller  to  the 
building  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  which  Brazil  shares  equally 
w'ith  the  United  Slates  and  other  American  countries,  and  then 
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orks  of  Ihe  Iti'tlili'liom  Stwl  Co.  woro  iiispectcil  lioro.  ami  aftor  a  liinclioon  arraiiko'l  ii>  honor  of 
lhi“  party,  it  pahl  a  visit  to  Kchiyh  I'niversity. 


SKKINC  NKW  YOltk' 


Till'  .Special  .Viiiliassaiior,  Dr.  l.anro  MiiUpr.  Hon.  Dmllpy  Fiolil  Malotip.  ami  Dr.  .M.  do  Moroira- 
,j  prosidont  of  llio  .\morican  .Mannfactiirors’  Kxport  .\ss(x'iation.  onjoyingan  antotnobilo  rido  tlirointh  tlio 

busy  siroots  of  Now  A'ork  prior  to  Iho  lunchi'on  tjivon  in  honor  of  Dr.  Milllor  t)y  tho  mainifaetiirors’ 
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|)ros(Mit(>(l  S(‘cr»‘t:iiv  Bryan,  tlu*  cliairnian  ex  oflicio  of  tin*  <iov(Miiin>; 
l)oar(l  of  tlu*  Pan  AnuMican  rnion.  Mr.  Bryan  jiivotod  tlu*  mission 
in  f(*licit()Us  t(*rms  and  projutsi'd  tlu*  lu*altli  of  tlu*  President  of  Biazil. 
Di'.  Midler  res])0!uled  with  a  toast  to  tlu*  health  of  the  President 
of  the  Fnited  States.  Aft(*r  tlu*  hineheon  tlu*  |)arty  visited  tlu* 
National  (’a|)itol  and  tlu*  (’oni;i(*ssional  Lihiarv.  The  S(>nat(*  was 
not  in  se.ssion,  hut  Dr.  Muller  h*ft  his  eard  on  the  d(*sk  of  Senator  Boot, 
whose  visit  lu*  was  returnin';,  a  eharaet(*ristie  touch  of  courtesy  of  the 
special  envoy. 

The  pro<;rain  for  the  next  day.  Friday,  tlu*  13th,  was  as  eventful  as 
that  of  tlu*  |)r(*cedinj;.  hej^inninj;  with  a  tiij)  to  the  Dnit{*d  States 
Naval  Academy  at  Anna])olis.  Maryland.  A  saluti*  of  19  <;uus  j)ro- 
clainu*d  the  arrival  of  the  spc'cial  amhassador  and  j>a^  ty.  and  Su))t. 
(lihhons  took  chaiije  of  the  <;iu*sts.  An  exhibition  drill  hy  the  cadets 
and  an  inspection  of  the  naval  aviation  cam]>  wi*re  the  features 
of  the  visit,  which  was  conchul(*d  with  an  iid'ormal  luncheon.  On 
his  r(*tuiii  to  Washin<;ton,  Dr.  Miiller  called  at  the  (’apitol  to  pay 
his  res])ects  to  lion.  Thomas  K.  Marshall.  Vice  President  of  tlu* 
lhiit(*d  States.  Followin';  this,  Hon.  Henry  White*,  former  amhassa¬ 
dor  to  France  and  ehairman  of  the  I’nited  States  delegation  tt)  the 
Fourth  Pan  Ameiican  C'oid'(*i(*nce  at  Bu(*nos  Aires,  enteitained  the 
s'pecial  envoy  at  a  reception.  The  day's  |)roj;ram  was  closed  with  an 
enjoyahle  dinn(*r  j;iven  in  honor  of  Dr.  Miillei-  hy  vSecretarv  of  War 
(larrison.  On  account  of  the  heat  of  the  day,  Secietarv  (larrison 
entertained  his  f;uests  on  the  roof  j;arden  of  one  of  the  leading  hotels, 
makinj;  tlu*  affair  as  refreshiii';  as  it  was  novel. 

Historic  Mount  Vernon  was  the  ohjectiv'e  point  of  the  mission’s 
visit  on  Saturday.  Accom])ani(*d  hy  Vice  President  and  Mrs. 
Marshall.  Dr.  Miiller  and  party  were  taken  down  the  Potomac  on  the 
])residential  vacht,  the  .l/uy/fmw'.  At  tlu*  tomb  of  (leorge  Washinj;- 
ton,  the  first  President  of  the  Unit(*d  States,  whose  history  and  stru^j;les 
for  indep(*nd('nce  were  an  inspiration  t*)  the  other  American  nations. 
Dr.  Miiller  paid  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  Fatlu'rof  his  Country  hy 
ilepositinf;  a  lu'autiful  wreath  of  orchids  and  roses  heartnj;  the  inscrij)- 
tion  "The  homaf;e  of  Brazil  to  (leorge  Washinj;ton.'’  The  impressive¬ 
ness  of  tlu*  occasion  was  enhanced  hy  the  touching  exjiression  in 
having  the  wreath  carried  from  the  wharf  to  the  tomb  hy  two  young 
men  of  the  sjiecial  mission,  the  one  a  sou  of  the  l^resident  of  Brazil, 
the  other  the  son  of  the  sjiecial  amhassador  himself.  In  this  event 
history  rejieated  itself,  for  it  marked  the  second  time  that  Brazil  has 
lionored  the  memory  of  Washington.  Already  over  the  simjilehut 
stately  tomb  there  jiroudly  reach  out  the  sturdy  branches  with  deep 
verdant  foliage  of  a  tree  ])lanted  in  1S7<)  hy  Dom  Pedro  11,  the  last  of 
the  rulers  of  the  early  Empire  of  Brazil. 
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I’rwident  ilo  Miirt'ini  of  llio  assiK'lalion  iicIimI  as  toiistiiuisliT,  ami  spcwhcs  wi'ic  inadi*  liy  Hon.  Huilli'y  Tii'lil  .Malone;  Hon.  Kdwin  I'.  Sweet,  .\ssislanl.  SisTolary  ipf  Coni- 
inorce;  Hon.  .lolin  I’.  Mitehel, collector  of  the  jiort  of  New  York;  and  J’resiilelit  Janies  A.  Farrell,  tif  the  rntlisl  States  Steel  I 'orisirat ion, who, in  the  name  id  thi'orttaiii- 
zation,  presenteil  a  handsome  lovint:  citp  to  Hr.  .Mtiller.  The  special  ambassador  accepted  the  token  w  ith  words  of  w  arm  appreciation. 
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In  tlio  (‘voniiii;  a  l)rilliniit  diiiiK'r  was  ti'iulc'rtal  tlu'  special  envoy 
and  his  stall'  by  Ainl)assad(>r  da  (iania.  Tlu'  I'nnction  was  Indd  in 
the  heautifnl  Hall  of  the  Americas  in  tin'  I’an  American  Bnildint: 
and  covcTs  were  laid  for  70.  The  accompanying  idiistration  shows 
better  than  words  can  d(‘scrib('  the  elaborate'  iloral  decorations  the.t 
irave  to  the  all’air  beauty  and  sjde'iulor. 

Th(^  final  ('nte'rtainnu'nt  ofl'ere'd  the*  spe'cial  andeassadoi  and  his 
staff  at  the'  Nation’s  Ca])ital  was  an  informal  hmchcon  at  the  ('In  vy 
('hase  (’hd)  on  Sunday  aftt'rnoon,  <;iven  by  the  attaches  of  the 
Brazilia?)  embassy,  followed  by  an  automobile  drive'  thremyh  the' 
e'enintrv. 

It  is  etniy  prope'r  te»  say  tluit  Jit  ne'arly  e'very  fune'tiem  te'iiele  i'e  el  in 
he>ne>r  e»f  Dr.  Miilie'r  the  flap:s  eef  lirazll  einel  eef  the  Tniteel  State's. 
artistical\v  elrape'el  anel  entwineel,  hun<jt  siele  by  sieh'  in  ])e'rfe'ct  har- 
meeiiy  with  the  S])irit  e)f  the  occasieens.  Siele  by  sieh',  in  frienelly  com- 
])anionsh.i]).  sat  th.e'  representatives  from  Brazil  einel  the  Unite'el  States. 
Kve'rywhere'  the  stirring'  strains  eef  the  natienial  hymn  eef  Brazil 
mineh'el  with  theese  eef  the  natieenal  anthe'in  eef  the'  I'niti'el  Steites, 
anel  eve'rvwhe're'  the  ileeral  decenatiems  ce)nspicue>nsly  sheewe'el  the' 
ere'en  anel  ye'lleew,  the  coleers  e>f  the  natieenal  emblem  eef  the'  mie'sts. 
The  stall'  which  iiccemijeanicel  Dr.  Muller,  aufrme'iite'el  by  members  e»f 
the  Brazilian  embassy  stedf  at  Wiishini^teen,  anel  Hem.  Duelh'v  Fielel 
Maleene,  the'  military  anel  naval  aiels,  anel  Mr.  (’e)oke'.  edl  share  el  in  the' 
homers  anel  jeleiisure's  eef  the  niissieen. 

Le'aviii"  Washiiifiteen  een  a  special  train  Sunelay  at  mielniitht,  the' 
jearty  stiirte'el  een  its  tour,  emel  early  the  lu'xt  day,  Meenehiy,  June 
He,  arriveel  at  Be'thle'hem,  Pennsylvaniii.  He're'  the'v  inspe'cte'el  the 
plant  eef  the  Be'thle'hem  Steel  ('ee.,  anel  we're  sheewn  many  ceeurte'sie's 
by  the  eeflicials  eef  the  ceerpeeratieen.  A  lunche'een  was  se'rveel  in  heeiieer 
eef  Dr.  Mi'ille'r.  after  which  the  party  witnesse'el  the'  lirinj;  eef  S-inch 
armor-pie'rcinj;  shells.  In  the  afte'ineeeen  a  visit  was  made'  tee  Le'hioh 
University,  whe're  the  sjee'cial  e'liveey  was  sheewn  abeeut  the  histeeric 
campus  anel  classic  builelin<^. 

Ne'w  Yeerk  was  the'  lu'xt  jeeeint  een  the  itine'rary,  the  <;re'at  metree])eelis 
which  steeeeel  re'ady  tee  re'ceive'  the  elistin<;uishe'el  enveey  with  a  warmth 
iinel  frie'iiellincss  se'lelom  acceei'deel  a  feereiyn  visitor.  Feer  elays  pre'vieeus 
eellicials  eef  the  State  anel  cit}',  terj^etln'r  with  rejere'sentative  nie'ii  and 
prominent  eerpinizatieens,  hael  be'en  makinjt  pre'jeiiratieens  tee  exte'iiel  tee 
the  ambassaeleer  a  welcome  which  he  weeulel  always  remembe'r.  Anel 
sijrnally  eliel  they  succee'd.  The  leaelino  lu'wsjeaju'rs  hael  he'raleh'el 
the  ceeminj;  eef  Dr.  Mi'iUe'r,  anel  een  his  arrival  repre.sentative's  eef  the' 
press  awaiteel  an  interview.  On  reachine;  the  city  the  jearty  preece'e  ele'el 
tee  their  heaelquarters  at  the  Knickerbeecke'r  Heete'l. 

Early  on  Tue'sday  mornin<;  the  sjee'cial  niissieen  ceemmenced  a  serie  s 
of  calls,  recejitions,  elinne'rs,  and  si^ht-seeiii"  trijes.  There'  were  no 


SOLin  GOLD  LOVING  (  I  P  PKESKNTED  TO  SPECIAL  AMBASSADOR  MULLER  AT 
THE  LUNCHEON  GIVEN  IN  HIS  HONOR  BY  THE  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS’ 
EXPORT  ASSOCIATION. 


The  cup  statuls  over  20  inches  in  height  and  l)ears  at  its  t)asc  a  gold  plate  containing  the  arms  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Brazil,  with  the  emblem  of  the  association  in  the  center.  The  following 
inscription  appears  on  the  plate:  Presented  to  His  Excellency  Dr.  Lanro  -Mnller,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Allairs  for  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  by  the  -Vmerican  Mannfaetnrcrs'  Export  Associa¬ 
tion,  Now  York,  June  17,  19l:i. 
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waits  luir  dull  nioiiKuits.  If  anytliiiii;,  it  may  ho  said  that  tiio  special 
amhassador  was  canu'd  around  iu  true  New  York  fashion,  "on  the 
1:0  and  hustle"  all  tlu'  time,  hut  the  amhassador  si'cmu'd  to  stanil  it 
w(dl  and  (Mijoy  it. 

First  came  Hon.  William  J.  (laynor,  mayor  of  Xew  York  ('ity,  who 
extended  to  tlie  special  amhassador  a  lieaity  welcome  and  thefrec'dom 
of  tlie  city.  A  dele<tation  from  the  American  Manufacturers’  Export 
Association,  who  were  to  lunch  the  envoy  at  noon,  also  called.  Then 
the  party  escorted  hy  (’avalry  Troops  B  and  1),  of  the  Xew  York 
Xational  (luard.  proceeded  to  tlu'  (’ity  Hall  to  return  the  mayor's  call. 
Amid  th(‘  cheers  of  a  lar^e  crowd  the  paity  next  proc('eded  in  auto¬ 
mobiles  throujth  thelinancial  district. visited  the  stock  exchange,  and 
enjoyed  the  novel  experience  of  an  eh'vator  ride  of  .a.a  stories,  to  the 
tower  of  the  Woolworth  Buildin".  the  tallest  commercial  structure  in 
the  world.  From  the  tower  they  lookcal  out  upon  the  filitterinjt 
expanse  of  Xew  York  Bay,  far  across  Xew  dersey.  and  fiom  that 
lu'ijiht  saw  what  a|)peared  to  he  diminutive  riv(>r  v(‘ssels  st(>amin>' iu 
endless  numixus  in  the  East  and  Hudson  Jfivers.  while  in  the  movinjj 
specks  Ik'Iow  they  saw  niimherless  thousands  of  persons  hurryin*;  in 
the  sti(‘(“ts.  The  automobiles  then  proceeded  throujth  (’ential  Park, 
along  Biv(‘rside  Diive,  and  came  to  Hotel  Plaza,  wIumc  the  lunch¬ 
eon  of  the  Anu'iican  Manufacturers’  Export  A.ssociation  was  held. 
Dr.  M.  de  Moreira,  the  president,  olliciated  as  toastmaster.  Among 
the  sp(‘ak(Ms  were  Hon.  Dudley  Field  Malone:  Hon.  Edwin  F.  Sweet, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  ('ommerce:  Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchell,  col¬ 
lector  of  the  port  of  Xew  York;  and  Mr.  James  A.  Farrell,  president  of 
the  ITiited  States  Steel  ('oiporation.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Far¬ 
rell’s  addre.ss  he  presented  to  Dr.  Muller,  in  the  name  of  the  as.socia- 
tion,  a  magnificent  .solid  gold  loving  cup  appropriately  inscribed. 
'Plu'  special  amhassador  accepted  the  gift  in  a  spirit  of  true  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  esteem,  ending  with  a  toast  to  the  Presidetit  of  the  United 
States. 

CoincidiMit  with  the  luncheon  in  the  grand  hallrootn, Mrs.de  Moreira, 
the  wife  of  tlu‘  president  of  the  as.sociation,  entertained  the  ladies  of 
the  reception  committee  at  a  luncheon  in  the  state  dining  room,  in 
honor  of  Madame  K.  Regis  de  Oliveira,  whose  husband  was  a  member 
of  the  ambassador’s  oflicial  |)artv. 

A  visit  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  where  the  chief  treasures  of  art 
were  vii'wed,  and  a  dinner  by  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United 
States,  followed  by  a  theater  i)arty,  ended  the  ambassador’s  ])rogram 
for  the  day.  Tin*  dinner  was  held  at  the  Knickerbockei'  Hotel,  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Muller,  and  was  attended  by  his  party.  Ambassador 
da  Oama,  and  a  select  number  of  members  of  the  society.  Short 
felicitous  s|)eeches  were  made,  and  Toastmaster  Lloyd  (Iriscom,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  .society,  who  at  one  time  was  thelAiited  States  diplomatic 
representative  to  Brazil,  j)resented  a  gold  traveling  clock  to  the  special 


DINNKU  IN'  HONOR  OK  TIIK  STKCIAR  AMIIASSA DOR  (il\  KN  HA'  TIIK  I'AN  AMKRK  AN  SOCIKTA'  OK  TIIK  |•NITK.I>  STATKS  AT  TIIK  k'NK'KKR- 

ItoCKKR  IIOTK.R,  JI  NK  17,  I'.IIJ. 

Th('  liiUKiuct  WHS  hi'lil  ill  ono  of  I  he  heaiil  ifiil  dininn  halls  of  the  hotel,  arotiml  a  lahle  made  splendid  hy  a  garden  set  I  hit;  wit  h  e(H)l.  refreshiii);  foiiTilaiiis  playiiii;  soft  ly.  No 
formal  address«‘s  were  made,  as  a  I  healer  parly  was  to  follow  I  he  dinner.  Toast  master  l.loyil  ( iriseom  presetited  to  t  he  speeial  envoy,  in  t  he  name  of  t  lie  siHdety,  a 
Hold  IravelitiH  eloek  artistically  monnted  atid  liesiyiied  atid  heariiiH  ati  appropriate  inseript  ioii. 
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ainl)a.ssiulor.  It  was  of  IS  karat  line  and  so  mounted  in  its  case  that 
it  could  he  used  as  a  desk  clock  as  well.  One  face  of  the  "old  case 
bore  the  following  inscription: 

To 

Mis  ExcelltMicy 

Dr.  Lacro  Severiano  Muller 
Minister  of  l''oroi>rii  Affairs  of  Drazil 
from 

The  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  Slates 
as  a  token  of  aiRireciation  of 
his  valuable  services  in  the  promotion 
of  mutual  esteem,  friend.ship,  and  good  will 
between 

the  DrazilLin  and  American  peo])lcs 
New  York,  .tune  17,  DLL 

d'he  whol(‘  was  inclosed  in  a  leather  case,  on  the  inside  of  which  was 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  society.  Frederic  Brown,  the  eflicient  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Pan  American  Society,  had  charge  of  the  arrangements 
for  this  dinner  ami  theater  party. 

On  Wednesday,  dune  IS,  aboard  one  of  the  fastest  vessels  in  the 
Fnited  States  Xav'v,  Dr.  Muller  and  party  visited  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  I le  was  received  with  all  the  honors 
of  state  and  soldierly  hos])itality,  and  the  sjiecial  ambassador,  a  soldier 
himself,  endeared  himself  to  the  oflicers  who  entertained  him.  C'ol. 
C.  P.  Townsley,  su])erintendent  of  the  ai  ademy,  arranged  a  luncheon 
in  honor  of  the  ])arty,  after  which  they  drove  to  the  jiarade  grounds, 
where  the  sjiecial  ambassador  reviewed  the  cadets.  The  visit  of 
Dr.  Muller  to  West  Point  recalls  a  very  recent  visit  which  the  United 
States  ambassador  to  Brazil,  lion.  Pidwin  V.  Morgan,  made  to  the 
military  college  at  Bio,  where  he  too  was  graciously  received. 

Returning  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Miiller  was  again  honor  guest  at  a 
big  bampiet  tendered  by  the  Chamber  of  (’ommerce  of  New  York 
in  their  hall  at  0.5  Liberty  Street.  Over  200  ])rominent  peojile  en¬ 
joyed  the  lavishly  sjiread  table,  and  the  guests  listened  to  addresses 
breathing  words  of  friendshij),  mutual  understanding,  and  closer 
relations,  by  the  sjiecial  envoy,  Hon.  Llihu  Root,  whosi*  visit  he  was 
returning.  Mayor  (iaynor,  and  Assistant  Secretary  Malone. 

The  city  of  Boston  was  the  next  to  entertain  the  distinguished 
mission,  and  a  genuine  siuprise  was  in  store  for  the  sjiecial  envoy,  an 
honor  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  “has  no  greater  in  the  world." 
On  Thursday,  June  Id,  the  day  of  Dr.  Muller’s  arrival  in  the  Hub 
(’ity,  commencement  exercises  were  taking  place  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  that  institution  did  itself  the  honor  of  coid'erring  u]>on  the 
distinguished  jiremier  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  It  was  a  memor¬ 
able  event  in  the  crowded  itinerary  across  the  country.  It  was  also 
])eculiarly  fitting  that  this  acailemic  tribute  should  have  taken  jilace 
in  Boston,  and  that  Harvard  University,  memorable  in  its  wealth  of 
glorious  traditions,  should  have  bestowed  the  honor.  Boston,  with 


DR.  L.M  UO  S.  .\IUDDKU  IN  HIS  DOCTOR.ME  DOWN  .\NI>  RHESIDEXT  .\BUOTT 
L.WVKENTE  I-OWELI,,  AT  HARVARD  I  XIVERSITY,  TIU  RSDAY,  JI  NE  19,  1913. 

Dr.  Miillor  is  Ihc  first  Bnizilian.  an<l,  in  laci,  the  first  South  .Xmcrican  to  receive  an  honorary  ileeree 
from  Harvaril  University.  Tlie  eonlerrinj;  of  the  honorary  decree  of  doctor  ol  laws  by  HarvardUni.er- 
sity  uiKm  the  eminent  premier  was  one  of  the  most  notaiile  and  highly  appreciated  ineiiients  during 
his  visit  to  the  United  States. 
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its  Jiistork*  surroundiiifis.  sullicieiitly  rt*ii owned  for  its  cnltuiv  and 
rt'finenuMit  to  Jiavo  (‘arned  tin*  sohruinet  of  Atliens  of  America, 
offered  a  suitable  atmosphere. 

Otlier  innisual  features  attached  to  the  ])resenee  of  Dr.  Muller  in 
that  <‘ity:  First,  curiously  eoineidental.  the  Boston  C'hamher  of 
('onnneree  ])arty,  which  was  then  tourin*;  South -Vmeriea  on  a  mission 
of  peace,  friendshi)).  and  e(»mmeree,  was  about  to  arrive  in  the  s))eeial 
ambassador's  own  country  and  there  jiartake  of  the  hos])itality  of  the 
Brazilians;  and,  secondly,  it  recalled  that  durinj'  the  same  month 
(tf  the  year  1S7(),  Dom  Pedro  If,  Em])eror  of  Brazil,  was  a  ‘'uest  in 
Boston  for  a  week,  and  that  durinjj  his  stay  he,  tt>o.  s])ent  a  day 
amonj'  the  classic  yards  and  stately  halls  of  Fair  Harvard,  and  met 
and  dined  with  the  poet  Lonjifellow  and  other  <;reat  men. 

The  ])arty  was  met  in  Boston  by  Maj.  ('urtis  1).  Noyes  and  Maj. 
Robert  E.  (ireen,  rejiresentinj;  the  ‘Governor  of  the  State,  and  James 
-V.  McKibben,  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  Breakfast 
at  the  Co])ley  Plaza  Hotel  over,  the  S])ecial  ambassador  called  on 
(lov.  Foss  to  ])ay  his  resjiects.  Keturninj;  to  his  hotel,  he  found 
Mayor  John  F.  Fitzjierald  awaitiiifi  to  extend  the  city’s  welcome. 
Then,  under  escort  of  the  National  Lanciers,  in  their  bri<rlit  red  uni¬ 
forms.  the  delegation  jiroceeded  to  ('ambridtie  to  participate  in  the 
fjraduation  exercises  at  Harvard.  Althou<;h  4.3  honorary  decrees 
were  conferred  out  of  course,  only  .t  were  those  of  doctor  of  laws, 
and  -Vndiassador  Muller  was  the  recipient  of  one  of  the  most  coveted 
distinctions  a  jjreat  univ<‘rsity  can  confer.  President  Abbott  Law¬ 
rence  Lowell  conferred  the  honorary  dcfiree  u])on  the  distinguished 
premier  in  the  followim;  terms: 

t.auro  Severiano  Miiller,  llrazilian  minister  of  forei};n  affairs,  maker  of  liarbors  and 
railroads,  beaalifier  of  a  beautiful  city,  a  statesman  who  has  wa<;ed  war  a>;ainst  slavery 
and  di.sease,  a  soldier  who  strives  for  peace  and  for  that  friendly  spirit  which,  per¬ 
vading  the  Americas,  will  promote  the  welfare  of  the  western  world. 

-V  luncheon  at  the  college  and  a  visit  through  the  grounds  and 
buildings  consumed  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

The  day’s  events  were  brought  to  a  close  with  a  grand  dinner  in 
honor  (»f  the  special  (mvoy  and  his  ])arty.  given  by  the  Boston  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  at  tin*  Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  President  James  J. 
Storrt>w,  of  the  chamber,  was  toastmaster.  A  number  of  significant 
addresses  were  made,  including  one  by  Dr.  Miilh'r.  A  feature  of  this 
dinner  which  seemed  to  jdease  the  special  ambassador  and  his  party 
was  an  address  of  welcome  delivered  in  Poidugucse  by  Frank  J. 
Rogers,  jr.,  one  of  the  membci-s. 

Leaving  Boston,  the  special  mission  comimmccd  its  real  trip  to 
San  PTancisco,  and  its  arrival  was  eagerly  awaited  by  that  city. 
Officials  of  Slate  and  city,  working  in  emtperation  with  the  officers 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exjiosition,  had  made  elaborate 
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l)r(*])arations  for  a  n'coption  aiul  cntortainnuMit  wliicli  should  he  in 
conformity  with  the  diirnity  and  importance  of  the  mission,  hhi 
route  across  the  continent,  howev(T.  sto])s  were  made  at  Xiajiara 
Kails:  Chicajio;  Ames,  Iowa:  J)env(‘r;  and  ('olorado  Springs. 

Several  hours  on  Fiiday.  the  2(Jth,  were  spemt  viewing  Niagara 
Falls,  the  best  known  of  th(“  natural  wonders  of  the  United  .States. 
The  i)arty  inspected  the  jxnver  jdants  and  delighted  in  a  trip 
through  th(‘  gorg*',  going  down  the  Aim'rican  side  to  L(‘wiston  and 
returning  via  Qiu'enston  on  the  Canadian  side. 

.Saturday  and  Sunday  W(‘re  giv('n  over  to  Chicago  for  tin*  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  sjM'cial  ambassador  and  ])arty.  Dr.  Mulli'r  and 
stalF  were  n'ceived  by  Adjt.  Com.  Frank  S.  Dickson,  representing 
lion.  Edward  F.  Dunne,  the  governor,  a  representative  of  Mayor 
Harrison,  delegations  from  leading  commercial  organizations  that 


Tin-:  SPECIAL  ENVOY  AND  VISlTINli  DIONITAKIES  HEVIEWINC.  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TROOPS.  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO,  JULY  1.  P.»l:L 

<»n  the  occsisioii  of  the  Uraziliaii  site  selection  a  spectacular  itiililary  parade  was  held,  one  of  the  most 
iini>ressive  in  the  history  of  the  exposition. 

W(‘re  t()  entertain  him.  jirominent  citizens,  and  a  cavalry  stpiad  of 
the  Illinois  National  tluard.  Again  came  formal  exchange  of  cabs 
betweem  the  spt'cial  ambassador  and  Clov.  Duniit'  and  the  mayor, 
aftt'i-  which  the  jiarty  took  tin  automobile  ritle  through  the  beautiful 
jiaiks,  magnificent  boulevtirds,  and  attractive  lakt'  front  of  the  eity. 

Chicago  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  exhibit  its  great 
stockyards  to  the  vwitors.  The  spi'cial  ambassador  manifested 
particular  interest  in  the  handling  of  the  Ix'ef,  scrutinizi'd  the  (piality 
of  the  cattle  slaughtered,  eonsulted  with  expi'rts  on  Ix'ef  production, 
and  appeai-f'd  greatly  impressed  with  tlx*  methods  used.  A  luncheon 
at  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  t'lub,  and  a  b'illiant  dinner  at  the  South 
Shore  Country  Club  in  the  evening,  given  by  the  Illinois  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  in  comjiliment  to  tlx'  special  ambassador,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  first  day's  events. 
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INTEKNATIONAL  EXPOSITION.  ST.  FUANPIS  HOTEL,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  JUNE  30, 
1013. 


Dr.  Milllor  is  directly  under  the  Hrazilian  flat;.  A  number  of  similar  luncheons,  dinners,  and  receptions 
were  fiiveii  in  lionor  of  the  Spi'cial  .Ambassador  and  his  party  during  their  stay  at  San  Francisco. 


ENTERTAINING  DR.  MULLER  ON  SAN  FRANCISCO  RAA'. 

Vutomohite  drives  through  the  beautiful  eity  and  delightful  yachting  trips  in  the  harbor  of  the  Golden 
Gate  City  made  the  .stay  at  San  Francisco  most  enjoyable.  .Mioard  the  yacht  with  the  Special  .Am¬ 
bassador’ and  members  of  his  party  are  William  T.  S’esnon,  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  ('apt.  Asher  Carter  Raker,  Unite<l  States  Navy,  retired.  Director  of  Exhibits  of  the  expo¬ 
sition.  and  other  prominent  otlicials. 
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Tlu'  iH'Xt  (lay.  Sunday,  duiu'  22.  was  sjuait  rather  <|uiellv.  The 
s|»(‘eial  envoy  nu't  various  proiniiuMit  ju'ople.  ainon<:  wlioin  wa>  I'roi'. 
(  liarh's  K.  Van  Ilisc*.  |)resi(l(>Mt  of  the  I’niversity  ol  Wiseonsin.  The 
Professor  explaiiUMl  to  Dr.  Muller  tin*  inetlnuls  of  handlinjr  th<‘  j:reat 
iron-ore  ])ro(lnetions  of  Wiseonsin.  Ke])r(‘sentatives  from  the  ( Oll'ee 
K<»ast(‘rs'  Association  also  calhal  on  the  visitor  and  discnssi'd  (|nes- 
tions  of  nuitnal  concern.  Viewed  from  a  (ommercial  stand])oint. 
the  visit  to  ('hica<;o  ])r(“sented  many  to])i(s  of  nnnsnal  interest,  as 
Brazil  jxtssesses  sonu'  of  the  world's  richest  iron  mine's,  its  meat- 

_ pac  kinjx  indnstiy  is  i^rowin^ 

ra])idly.  and  it  is  the  world's 
;  jrrc'atc'st  coll'c'c'  jcrodttcer. 

Xatnrally  enon>:h  thesesnh- 
jc'cts  aifordc'd  a  sph'ndid 
o])|>ortnnity  for  dismission. 
_  •  comparison,  and  c'x- 

jj*  ^  FrcinM'hwajicMhe 

^^^iTlClSCO  '  the'  24(1.  it  was  formally  re- 

ride  endc'cl  at  the  Iowa  State' 
^ Colli'^e  of  A^ric  n  1 1  n  r  1' . 

Ilerethe‘s])ecialamhassad<'r 

c'on  xivc'ii  by  the  jirc'sidc'nt . 

Kavmond  A.  Pearson,  as 
nox.  nruLKY  kiki.u  .mai.oxk  iuci-Ivkhixc:  ,  '  ,  i,.  , 

AX  Ai)i)KKs.s  AT  TIIK  DKDicATiox  OK  TIIK  •  D> •  Mullti  made  a 

siTK  KoK  TIIK  BHAZii.iAX  PAVILION',  SAN  closc'  investigation  of  the 

FICANCISCO,  JI'LV  1,  paT  vc^tei  inaiy 

dej>«rtnie'nts  of  the  institution,  lie  was  much  imjirc'sse'd  with  the' 
c'Xtc'nsive  agricultural  develojiment  of  the  Wc'si. 

From  Iowa  the  jiarty  traveh'd  on  to  Colorado  Sjnines  with  a  hric'f 
steip  at  Denver.  At  the  former  place  a  committee  incltidinjr  Mayeir 
C.  S.  McCe'ssem  and  offieials  of  the  chamher  of  commerce  xre'eteel 
Dr.  Miilh'r,  hut  at  his  own  rc'cpiest  no  formal  entertainment  was 
arran>re'd  for  the  day.  Thus  he  was  alforeh'd  a  fc'w  hours  rc'spite' 
from  the  strain  of  continual  trave'l  and  formalitic's.  Wc'elnc'selay 
was  sju'iit  epiic'tly  visiting  ])oints  of  historic  and  h'xc'ndary  interc'st. 
Aftc'r  an  automohile  drive  throu<ih  the  heautiful  jiark,  so  jirojic'ily 
calU'el  the  (larden  of  the  (lods,  the  special  c'nvoy  and  jiarty  were'  takc'ii 
to  Manitou  wlu're  tlu'y  hoareU'd  a  train  on  the  cot;  railway  for  an 
asce'iit  to  the  summit  of  Pikc's  I’eak. 


nox.  nruLKY  kiklu  mai.oxk  lucLivKHixe: 
AX  ADDKKSS  AT  TIIK  DKDlCATIoX  OK  TIIK 
SITK  KOK  TIIK  BKAZILIAX  PAVILION,  SAX 
FKAXClSCO,  JI  LY  1,  UtlH. 
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l.favini;  at  noon  on  Wcaliit'sday,  duiu'  Jo.  an  roiita  i'or  San  Fran- 
cixu,  tlu'  ])arty  was  tnaitad  to  one*  of  tin*  rare*  si<rlits  of  scenic  and 
natiual  Fcanly  in  the  United  States.  Ixidine  np  the  winding  Arkan- 
-as  Kiv(*r  Valley  toward  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  ('ontinental 
Divide,  tin*  train  entered  the  Rockies  at  Canon  (  ity,  ])assed  throneli 
the  Royal  (Jorire  with  its  ])er])endic\dar  walls  a  mile  hi*rh,  we)nnd  its 
way  thi-onjih  inininjr  camps  and  farming  districts,  and  shortly  after  S 
o'eh>ck  in  the  evening;  ])assed  over  tin*  summit  of  the  Ceentinental 
Te'imessee  Pass,  at  an  altitude  of  1(),J4()  fc'ct. 

The  ])arty  reaclu'd  ()<iden,  Utah,  on  Thursday  evening,  math*  a 
hri(*f  sttt]),  and  then  ])roceeded  on  its  last  stretch  to  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  the  tfoal  of  the  tri])  across  the  continent. 

At  this  ])oint  we  mieht  well  close  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Mull(*i's  tri]), 
and  then  commence  a  new  stoiy.  The  set  oml  stoiy  would  d(*scril)e 
th(*  s|)(*cial  (*nvoy’s  rece])tion  and  (*ntertainnu*nt  in  the  (lolden  (late 
City  and  tin*  return  tri])  to  the  coast,  with  the  various  ])auses  en 
rout(*.  the  tlinners  and  rece])tions  in  his  honor,  and  then  conclude 
with  tin*  hos])ital)le  rece])tion  the  s])ecial  andtassador  himself  tendered 
aboard  the  Miiuifi  (u  rat  ft,  in  New  York,  on  Friday,  duly  11,  to  those 
who  had  res])ond(*d  so  ^onerously  and  cordially  to  the  mission  of 
fc'llowshi])  and  friemlshi])  which  hrou^ht  him  to  this  land. 

R(*achin<i  Oakland  Pier  at  t*  o’clock  Friday  niirht.  Dr.  Mulh*r  ami 
his  ])arty  W(*re  m(*t  hy  re])resentatives  of  the  (lovernment,  of  tin* 
Panama-Pacihe  International  E.\])osition.  and  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
The  military  ])om])  and  civic  honors  which  marked  his  entry  into 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  {^ave  ])ro])er  color  and  dii'iiity  to  the  event. 
At  the  station  the  mission  was  met  by  Director  William  T.  Sesnon. 
r(*])r(*sentin<;  the  ex])osition,  Maj.  Sidney  A.  ('Ionian,  Edward  Rainey, 
the  secretary  to  Mayor  Rol])h,  Director  Thornwell  Mullally.  Lieut 
('ominander  David  Foote  Sellers,  Col.  Schastey,  and  R.  I.  Bentley. 
Under  i*scort  of  a  squad  of  cavahy,  headed  hy  its  hand,  tin*  ])arty 
])roc(*edeil  to  the  hotel.  Ifere  the  mayor  of  tlu*  city.  President  Moore 
of  till*  ex])osition.  and  Maj.  (len.  Murray  ])aid  oiricial  visits  to  the 
s])ecial  ambassador. 

A  >:entle  relief  from  the  many  days  of  travel  was  ])lanned  for  the 
next  two  days,  when  Dr.  Muller  and  his  jtarty  were  taken  into  the 
country  for  the  week  end.  It  was  a  change  from  tlu*  tistial  formal 
(*ntertainnu*nts  and  was  all  the  more  a])])reciated  and  enjoyed.  On 
Saturday  the  e.xeiutive  ollicers  of  the  ex])osition  took  the  mission 
to  Pl(*asanton.  where  they  were  the  «TH*sts  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Ilearst  at 
her  larjxi*  countiy  home.  The  Hacienda.  From  Pleasanton  they  made 
a  motor  tri])  to  Santa  Cruz,  at  which  ])lace  President  Moore  enter¬ 
tained  the  s])e(ial  envoy  as  his  finest,  while  Director  Sesnon  looked 
after  tlu*  other  members  of  the  ])arty. 

From  here  the  ])arty  continued  motoriiifi  throufih  tlu*  Santa  (  lara 
Valley.  At  Felton,  beneath  the  f>iant  seipioias,  the  famous  redwoods 
and  bifi  trees  of  California,  an  outdoor  luiuheon  was  served,  after 
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W  liilc  Ur.  Miillcr  lixoil  I  ho  lla"  oti  I  he  >;r(»inc|,  .Mrs.  Hiidlcy  KicM  Maliiiic  hoist  oil  a  liirt;i'  slamlarcl  tut  he  peak  of  a  lofty  polo,  ami  am  id  I  lio  iliii  ot  trim  sallll^^  and 
the  tmtsir  of  military  hatids  the  ISraziliaii  site  was  fortiially  atid  otlii  ially  dediratod  on  .Inly  I,  l!i|:i. 
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xvhich  tlu'  (Irivo  was  ri'smnod  to  Palo  Alto,  tlio  soat  of  Lalaiul  Stan- 
I'onl  riiivcM'sity.  Eii  roiito  they  wore  (Mitertained  at  tea  by  Major 
Sidney  A.  (’Ionian  and  his  wife,  at  their  heantifnl  eotintry  home- 
Keaehinj;  the  University,  President  David  Starr  -Iordan  cordially 
received  the  Sjieeial  Mission  at  an  informal  n'cejition.  The  jiarty  then 
returned  to  the  (ity,  resti'd,  refreshed,  and  ready  to  eomnienee  on 
the  morrow  a  stremions  week's  festivities. 

The  program  for  Monday,  -Itine  .30,  heyan  with  return  calls  of 
eonrt(‘sy  which  Dr.  M tiller  maile  on  Mayor  Rolph,  Maj.  (len.  Murray, 
and  Pri'sident  Moore  of  the  exiiosition.  Then  followed  another 
motor  trij)  through  (lolden  (late  Park,  eonehidin<r  with  an  informal 
luncheon  at  theUlilV  House.  During  the  lunelu'on  motion  ])ietures  of 
])revious  i>x])osition  events,  colored  slides  of  tlu'  huildin«;s,  courts,  and 
models  of  the  exposition  and  of  the  Panama  (’anal  were  shown. 
Xi'xt  came  a  tri|)  to  the  ex])osition  grounds,  which  on  the  following 
day  was  the  scene  of  an  im])osin<;  sjiectaele  when  Dr.  Muller  formally 
deilieated  the  site  for  the  htiildinos  of  his  (lovernment.  In  the 
evenin';  the  events  of  the  day  were  hroti'rht  to  a  close  by  a  dinner  at 
St.  Krancis  Hotel  <;iven  in  honor  of  the  special  ambassador  by  the 
directors  of  the  exposition.  Cordial  addresses  by  Dr.  Miiller  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Malone  were  warmly  ajiplatided.  Dr.  Miiller, 
who  had  by  this  time  become  quite  an  En^lisb  scholar,  spoke  in 
English,  and  his  remarks  created  a  ])rofound  imjiression. 

The  next  day,  Tuesday,  -luly  1 ,  witnessed  the  ctilminatiii';  feature  of 
t  he  mission’s  t  ri])  tot  he  Pacific  coast .  This  was  t  he  day  when  Dr.  M  (tiler 
planted  the  emblem  of  Brazil — the  [flao  of  <r|-o(.o,  <;old,  and  lihie — 
on  the  site  where  in  11(1.5  there  will  stand  in  artistic  and  stately 
beauty  a  structure  which  will  show  to  the  world  strikin';  evidences  of 
the  material  ])rof;ress  and  jirosperity  of  a  ^reat  American  Republic. 

Precedin';  the  enthusin';  review  of  the  troojis  and  the  exjtosiiion 
ceremonies,  there  was  a  formal  luncheon  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  From 
there  the  ])arty  was  conveyed  to  the  Presidio.  j;oinj;  as  far  as  (Jolden 
(late,  in  order  to  view  from  the  seaward  sidi*  the  jianoramic  yrandimr 
of  th(‘  apju'oach  to  the  exjiosition  <;rounds.  On  the  jiarty’s  arrival  at 
Fort  Blanev  ID  <;tins  roared  otit  in  sahite.  A  trooj)  of  Cavaliy  headed 
by  a  brass  band  swun<;  into  line  ahead  of  the  automobiles  and  lead  the 
way  to  the  reviewin';  stand.  Here,  surrounded  by  an  inpiosin*;  staff 
of  Army  and  Xavy  oflit  ials  in  tlieir  <;leaminj;  uniforms,  and  a  dignified 
])arty  of  jirominent  gtiests.  Dr.  Miiller  witnessed  an  imjiressive  mili¬ 
tary  review.  The  rotising  lilare  of  a  bugle  and  the  stirring  beat  of  a 
drum  brouglit  three  regiments  of  troops  to  ])osition,  and  then,  to  the 
music  of  militaiy  bands  and  with  (lags  Hying  liriskly  in  the  air,  the 
soldiers  jtassed  down  the  jiarade  grounds  before  the  reviewing  stands 
in  imposing  and  s])ectacular  array. 

Immediately  after  the  review  the  special  ambassador  and  his 
jiarty  were  escorted  by  President  Moore  and  other  exposition  ollicials 
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!■  1(1111  U‘fl  lo  riKht  arc:  The  liru/.iliaii  .\mbas.sailor  to  the  I  nileil  Stales,  l>r.  Duiiiieio  da  (Jama;  ('apt .  hiirhiiie  .AdalberloiTheilim  Costa,  of  the  .l/i/e/.r  (lirntx;  The  s|»'i  ial 
ambassador.  Dr.  l.aiiro  S.  Mtiller;  Capl.  Hoy  C.  Smith,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Arkaiinan:  .\ssislaiil  .Secretary  of  State,  lion.  Dudley  Field  .Malone. 

Iliiiuireds  of  invited  Kiiests,  many  accompanied  i>y  ladies,  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  Dr.  .Mitller  to  attend  this  farewell  reception.  Streams  of  guests  kept  coming 
and  going  all  afternoon  to  bid  the  members  of  the  special  mission  godspeed  on  their  homeward  journey.  The  special  envoy  akso  tendered  recepticais  to  the  naval 
ollicers  of  the  Cnited  States  warships  which  were  in  New  York  Harbor  and  acting  us  convoys  to  the  Minas  (Jtrats. 
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to  till'  site  si'li'i'ti'il  for  Brazil,  wliori'  tin*  ili'iiicatoiy  I'xcrcisi's  wm' 
hi'lil.  I’ri'sidi'iit  Mooii'  first  took  the  stand  and  introduci'd  Dircctoi' 
William  T.  Sosnon,  who  inadc  a  hapiiy  address  in  which  he  said  that 
thouj;h  this  was  the  thiity-seeond  di'dieation  eereniony  and  thi'  tenth 
of  a  foreijin  eonntry's  selection,  none  had  heen  more  truly  important- 
Chester  Rowell,  representin*;  the  California  State  Government,  spoki' 
hrielly,  statiiiG  that  Brazil's  IniildiiiG  would  symholize  the  union  of  thi' 
two  halves  of  the  Wi'stern  I Ii'inispheri'.  Mayor  Roljih  followed  with 
a  siGiiiflcant  addii'ss  in  which  he  jiointed  out  the  elosi'i-  lelations  which 
would  follow  hi't  ween  the  American  Kepnhlies  as  a  ri'snlt  of  the  openiiiG 
of  the  Canal.  Brij;.  (len.  Wisser  then  spoke,  and  delivi'ied  a  inessaGc 
of  pi'aee  and  Good  will.  Mr.  Malone,  as  next  speaker,  jiaid  trihnte  to 
San  Franeiseo  in  the  nanu'  of  the  Fedi'ial  (lovernment,  and  commented  • 
on  the  siGiiihcanei'  of  this  di'dieation  to  Pan  American  relations. 

President  Moore  jiri'sented  the  deed  to  the  site  to  the  sjiecial 
ambassador,  who  resjionded  in  a  s])eech  marked  with  those  G,-aeefnl 
phrases  which  were  characteristie  of  all  his  utterances,  lie  then 
planted  Brazil’s  IhiG  in  the  giouiuI  as  a  token  of  oHicial  possession, 
and  Mrs.  Dudley  Field  Malone  raised  the  Brazilian  standard  to  the 
])eak  of  the  lofty  llaGpole,  while  guiis  hoomed  in  salute  and  the  crowd 
cheered.  A  hrilliant  hanipiet  at  the  Pacific  rnion  Cluh,  Given  in 
honor  of  the  s])eeial  ambassador  by  W.  II.  Crocker,  vice  |)resident 
of  the  ex])osition,  hrouGht  the  day  to  a  close. 

The  remainder  of  the  time  at  San  Francisco  was  s|)ent  quietly,  the 
party  enjoyiiiG  automohile  and  yacht  trips,  and  meetiiiG  prominent 
|)eo])le. 

On  Thursilay.  duly  3,  Dr.  Muller  and  party  started  on  their  return 
to  Xew  York.  To  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  journey  home¬ 
ward  would  he  hut  a  rejietition  of  what  has  gjiu*  before.  Sullice  to 
say  that  the  tri])  was  jdanned  to  permit  the  jiarty  to  enjoy  more  of 
the  natural  wonders  of  this  country  and  to  jiartake  aGain  of  the 
hospitality  of  its  peo|)le. 

The  GH'ater  part  of  July  4  was  sjient  at  Los  AiiGcles.  A  s|)ecial 
committee,  consistiiiG  of  Mayor  Alexander  and  the  followiiiG  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  chamber  of  eommerce,  President  Arthur  W.  Kinney,  II.  Z. 
Osborne,  James  Slauson,  \V.  J.  Washburn,  Secretary  Frank  WIg- 
Gius,  A.  J.  C'o|)p,  jr..  Col.  (leoiGe  \.  Black,  Frank  C.  Prescott,  R.  D. 
Bronson,  M.  II.  Whittier,  Frank  Sim|)son,  ().  R.  Robinson,  City 
Attorney  John  W.  Shenk,  and  Mis.  Kinney  and  Mrs.  (^ipj),  Givoted 
the  ])arty  on  arrival.  The  beautiful  city  and  its  salubrious  climate 
continually  brouGht  foith  words  of  ])raise  from  the  sjieeial  ambas- 
sadoi'.  In  the  afternoon  he  and  his  jiarty  ])roceeded  to  Riveiside. 
where  Dr.  Miiller  viewed  with  emotion  and  inteiest  the  oriGiual  trees 
from  his  native  land  which  founded  the  eitius  industiy  in  southern 
California  nearly  a  half  centuiv  ajio.  A  dinner  was  tendered  Dr. 
Mi'iller  at  the  (ilenwooil  Mission  Inn.  and  the  next  morniiiG  breakfast 
was  served  under  one  of  these  navel  oiaiiGe  trees. 
fUill.  1  1:5-8 
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THE  CONVOY  OF  THE  SFEC'IAI>  AMDASSADOH. 

Upper:  The  lirazilian  drcadnoui'lit  Minas  Gtrais  lyint:  in  Now  York  Harbor. 

Lower:  Naval  oiriccrs  in  command  of  the  Minas  Gnats  and  designated  as  naval  attaclu's  to  the  special 
mission. 
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From  lu'rc  tlu*  i)arty  ])roc(‘(‘(li'(l  to  X('\v  York,  passing;  tliioiii'li 
(iraiid  Canyon,  Aiizona.  Tho  haanty  of  tlu*  sci'iicrv  t'avoisod 
('licitc'd  tt)nc“liin<'  and  poetic  scntinumts  from  th(>  luairt  of  the  special 
iimhassadoi'.  Hi*  was  chaiiiu'd  and  fascinatc'd  hy  tlu*  panoiiimic 
vic'ws  en  route,  iind  freipiently  |)aused  to  enjoy  the  scenery  :it  close 
ranp'.  Then  then*  was  a  short  stoj)  at  (Jary,  Indiana,  to  inspect  tin* 
stt'cl  mills  of  the  rnited  States  Ste(*l  (' orporation,  a  brief  ludt  at 
C'hicajio,  and  the  ])arty  reached  Xew  York  Thursday,  duly  10. 

Once  aoain  the  s|)ecial  ambassador  was  t;)  he  ent(*. tained.  On  the 
evenin>j  of  their  airival  he  was  tlie  honor  gue,st  at  a  dinner  given  by 
the  ('olfe!*  Trade  of  Americii  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  Secretary  of  .State 
Bryan  nuule  a  s])ecial  trip  from  Wasliington  to  attend  this  function, 
and  to  hid  good-hy  and  godsjieed  to  Dr.  Muller.  President  F.  J.  Ach, 
of  the  Xati:)nal  ('ollee  Roasters’  Association,  acted  as  toastmaster, 
and  the  ])iincii)al  addicsses  were  made  hy  the  premiers  of  the  two 
nations.  Dr.  Muller  and  .Secretary  Bryan.  Felicitous  s])eeches, 
sincere  and  cordial,  were  ch'livered  hy  each  of  these  great  statesmen. 

'1  he  final  cha])ter  of  this  tour  to  the  United  States  was  written  on 
Friday,  and  .Saturday  following,  when  the  last  entertainment  of  an 
ofliciid  miture  took  ])lac(‘.  On  Friday  afternoon  tlie  s])eciid  amhiis- 
sador,  assisted  hy  his  staff,  ])roved  himself  a  delightful  host  at  a 
splendid  reception  on  hoard  the  Minas  (femes.  Many  Jim.dred 
guests,  accompanied  hy  ladies,  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege 
of  their  invitation  to  ])ay  their  res])ects  to  Dr.  Muller  ai.d  hid  the 
party  farewell.  On  Saturday  Dr.  Midler  held  ii  rece])tion  in  lionor 
of  the  conmumders  of  the  United  .Stiites  war.shi])s  which  were  in  Xew 
York  lliirhor,  returning  the  cidl  on  the  following  day. 

And,  just  to  make  certain  that  thes])ecial  timhassador  luul  witnessed 
everything  of  general  interest  in  this  country,  lie  wsis  taken  to  witness 
the  great  mitional  game — baseball.  .Seated  in  a  box  with  Assistiint 
Secretiirv  Msdone  and  meinbers  of  tlieir  ])arty,  they  Siiw  the  Xew  York 
and  C’incinnati  Cdubs  of  the  Xational  League  phiy.  ’I  hey  en  joyed 
watching  thousands  of  sju'ctators — young  and  old,  men,  women,  tmd 
children — cheering,  sliouting,  and  working  tliemselves  into  ii  frenzy 
at  critical  moments  of  the  game,  and  were  actually  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  the  contagions  spirit  of  the  loyal  rooters’  entJiusiasm. 
Wonderful,  cosmopolitan  Coney  1  land  was  also  visited  and  enjoyed. 

On  duly  10,  under  the  convoy  of  two  great  men-of-war  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  smaller  craft,  the  roaring  of  many  salutes,  ar.d  dee])  heav}' 
clouds  of  smoke  j)ouring  from  the  giant  funnels  of  tlie  big  dread¬ 
noughts  announced  that  tlie  mission  was  at  an  e:.d.  The  sjiecial 
ambassador,  Dr.  Lauro  Severiano  Muller,  and  his  party  were  home¬ 
ward  bound  to  the  shores  ot  Rio  de  Janeiro,  after  having  successfully 
completed  a  mission  of  iieace  and  friendshi])  which  shall  go  down  in 
the  annals  of  history  as  one  of  the  glowing  events  in  the  intercourse 
between  thelYiited  States  of  Brazil  and  the  United  .States  of  America. 


CUBA  FOR  THE  MAN  OF 
MODERATE  MEANS’ 


ABILli i(‘(‘(‘ntly  ))iiss('(l  t hcC'uhan S(‘n:il(‘a])])r()])i  iatiM^8.}()( ),()()() 
for  th(*  (‘lU'ouiatrc'UKMil  of  iiiuiii^iatioii.  A  ])oition  of  this 
money  mi>;ht  a(lvanta<;eously  he  expi'inled  in  (lisscmiinat- 
in<;  amon<;  llu*  •|)eo])le  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
reliahle  information  as  to  the  a>;rienltnral  conditions  of  the  island. 

Dinin';  tlie  jiast  IJ  or  more  yi'ars  the  United  States  east  of  the 
^^ississi])])i  have  been  sti-ewn  with  decejitive  literatmi'  emanatin'; 
from  land  comjianies  and  real  estate  dealeis.  Tin*  jioori'st  lands, 
inaccessihh'  to  shi})))in<;  jioints,  liavi*  heim  exiiloited  hy  misrepri'- 
siMitation  and  snjijiiession  of  facts.  Prospective  imrchasers  have 
Ixam  assnri'd  of  fortimi's  fiom  citrns-fiuit  culture  and  persuadi'd  that 
sncci'ss  mi^ht  Ix'  attained  without  exjx'iienci'  and  almost  without 
elfoit.  Dakota  wheat  farmeis  and  alfalfa  f;rowei's  have  come  to 
Cidia  for  the  ])ui])ose  of  raising  sea-island  cotton  and  cultivatin'; 
i;ra])es.  Imjiossihle  “ tobacco  ve<;as  in  the  famous  Vmdta  Ahajo 
district”  have  been  sold  to  confidin';  invcstois  undei'  the  ])romise 
that  tlu'v  mi*;}!!  stay  at  home  and  riai])  heavy  dividends  fiom  the 
work  of  local  aj;ents. 

As  a  re.sidt  of  this  camjiai^n  of  decejition  many  more  Americans 
and  C'anadians  have  returned  from  ('rd)a  with  loss  and  disa])])oint- 
ment  than  are  at  jircsent  settled  on  the  soil,  whih'  anionj;  the  latter 
are  a  consideralde  jirojxution  who  have  redeemed  early  failui’e  at 
the  ))rice  of  hitter  exjierience  and  not  a  fi'w  of  less  hardihood  who 
have  broken  under  their  eaily  error  and  resi<;ned  themselves  to  a  hare 
livin';. 

Now,  the  trouble  is  not  with  the  country  hut  with  the  conciuns 
that  have  induced  immif;ration  under  false  jiretenses  and  with  tin* 
deluded  ])ersons  who  imaj;ined  that  they  mi<;ht  successfully  undertaki* 
unaccustomed  lines  of  a<;riculture  in  a  stran<;t‘  land  without  knowl- 
edj;e  or  ex])eri(‘nce.  Cuba  is  one  of  the  best  fields  in  thi'  woild  for 
the  farni'M-  with  nuxlerate  means.  Indeed,  it  may  he  descrilxxl  as 
])reemin('ntly  a  jxxir  man's  country.  A  small  jiatch  of  land  then', 
intelligently  jmrchased  and  cultivated,  will  yield  a  comfortable 
sulisistenci'  almost  mon*  <'asily  than  anywlu're  else.  A  network  of 
constantly  extending;  railway  ta])s  nearly  cvi'iv  si'ction  of  thi'  island- 
Land  such  as  is  turned  to  satisfactory  account  in  our  a<;ricultui al 
State's  and  within  fi'asihle  ri'ach  of  a  ])ort  may  hi'  ])urchiis('d  for  .82.') 
an  acre  and  I'vi'n  as  little  as  810  an  acri'.  This  is  not  soil  adapted 
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AciHICn/ri  KAI.  KXPKIUMKXT  STATION'  AT  SANTIAIiO  1)K  I.AS  VKtiAS,  Cl'HA. 

I'niicr  tlie  iiblp  (lircctorsliii)  of  Sr.  I>on  Uaiiirtn  (larcfa.  extensive  tracts  of  land  are  beinp  hit-’hly  ilevel- 
g  oped  to  demonstrate  llie  fertility  of  tile  soil  and  its  adaptaliility  lor  successfully  raising  numerous  stai)le 
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to  oraii!?(>s  or  tobacco,  hut  it  will  ])ro(luco  in  ahnndancc  cro])s  with 
which  onr  fanu'rs  arc  familiar  and  for  which  there  is  a  constant 
market. 

Tile  secret  of  successfid  farminj'  in  'uha  will  h(>  found  in  j'rowinf' 
staple  foodstutfs.  Fancy  af'ricnlt ure,  involvinff  ]iii;h-i)riced  land, 
fluctuatin'?  markets,  ami  uncertain  crops,  lias  proved  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  In  past  years  mucli  money  has  been  lost  in  oran<?e  cultiva¬ 
tion.  wliile  the  local  inarkid  was  drawing?  u])on  foreign  sources  for 
pr  tdiicts  tliat  may  he  profitably  derived  from  land  costinj?  from  one- 
iifth  to  one-third  as  much  as  citrus  laml.  not  to  niention  the  j?reat 
dilference  in  exjiense  of  establishment  and  maintenance.  Many  a 
man  has  ])ut  ?.o, ()()()  into  2-vear-'old  oranj?e  trees,  waited  four  or  five 
ye.us  for  their  maturity,  and  then  failed  to  realize  10  per  cent  on  his 
investment.  The  same  amount  put  into  the  production  of  common 
cro])s  in  universal  demand  would  have  yielded  20  per  cent  from  the 
outset,  with  the  assurance  of  a  similar  return  continuously  as  a  re¬ 
ward  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  energy. 

Fr.)s])ective  emigrants  to  ('uha  should  disabuse  tlii'ir  minds  of  the 
idea  that  the  chief  avenues  for  money  making  in  that  country  are  to  be 
found  in  fruit  growing.  They  should  investigate  the  many  neglected 
opportunities  that  the  island  offers  to  the  farmer  with  small  means. 
The  majority  of  settlers  arrive  with  their  minds  made  up  and  their 
destination  decided  ujion.  This  is  not  the  result  of  ]>revious  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  the  eifect  of  imaginative  |)aniphlets  issued  by  concerns 
interested  in  disposbig  of  land  at  fancy  figures.  The  newcomer  has 
])robably  absorbed  a  cpiantity  of  this  literature  and  made  a  substantial 
|)ayment  on  account  of  his  purchase.  He  bidieves  that  he  knows  a 
great  deal,  if  not  all,  about  oranges,  and  he  is  convinced  that  he  has 
l)(‘come  the  proprietor  of  some  of  the  best  land  in  ('uba.  He  goes 
direct Iv  to  it,  witliout  seeing  anything  else  of  the  country,  and  for 
several  years,  |)erha])s,  cherislu's  his  delusion.  (Iradually  he  awakes 
to  the  realization  of  the  facts  and  ultimately  returns  to  the  States,  a 
])oorer,  but  a  wiser,  man,  thoroughly  disgusted  by  his  experience. 
More  often  than  not,  this  man  blames  ('uba  for  his  failure,  whereas, 
the  outcome  is  distinctly  due  to  his  own  folly  and  confiding  care¬ 
lessness. 

Experience  and  ])ractical  tests  made  in  vai’ious  parts  of  the  island 
under  the  direction  of  e.xperts  prove  conclusively  that  scientific 
methods  and  intensive  cultivation  applied  to  stabile  crops  will  produce 
extraordinarily  large  returns.  Any  doubt  as  to  the  immediate  market 
must  be  dispelled  by  a  cursory  e.xaminatiou  of  the  report  on  the  ‘‘(’om- 
merce  of  ('uba  for  1011”  contained  in  the  December  issue  of  this 
])ublication. 

The  imports  of  foodstuffs  are  enormous  for  an  essentially  agricul¬ 
tural  country  with  a  jiopulation  of  2.(10(1,00(1.  They  amount  to  more 
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PATCIIKS  OF  (ri/nVATKO  LANDS  AT  THE  SANTIAtiO  DE  LAS  VE(;AS  EX  I’E  K  IMKNT  A  L  STATION. 

\(lo)Uoii  is  fspiM'ially  culU’^l  to  th(‘  hoalt liy  ^irowl li  of ! ho  \ oKolahlos  aiul  plants  shown  in  t ho  ilhisiral ion.  A^  point o<l  out  in  tlio  art  iclo,  t ho  rl<  h  ami  fovi ilo  .soil  of  Ciil.a  is 
a«lapto<i  to  I  ho  raising  not  only  of  the  grotil  staples  hut  part  ioularly  so  of  garden  vegetal )los,  whioli  at  present  have  to  ho  iinporto<i  and  soM  at  a  high  cost . 
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thiui  SJ"). ()()(), ()()()  ill  valiK*  iUimially  of  jirothicc  ^\hi(•l^  niij^hl  ho  raisod 
ill  the  ooimtrv  and,  in  soino  casos,  to  tlio  oxtont  of  a  surplus  for 
ox|>ort. 

Lot  us  cMUisidor  sonio  of  tho  oliiof  itoms.  In  11)1 1  tlio  ('ulians  paid 
approxiinatoly  $2, (XK). <)<•()  for  Indian  corn  and  oorninoal.  During  tho 
saino  poriod  tlio  rioo  hill  ainountod  to  noarly  ish.OOO.OOO. 

Corn  is  widoly  jirown  in  Cuha,  hut  it  is  of  a  poor  (piality  and  usod 
almost  oxolusivoly  for  foddor.  d'ho  cro])  is  raisod  under  tho  most  hap.- 
hazard  methods  of  cultivation.  A  series  of  tests  made  at  one  of  the 
exjieriment  stations  shows  that  the  seed  usually  sold  to  the  farmers  is 
of  the  poorest  khid  and  more  than  half  of  it  sterile.  Cnder  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  one-half  of  the  land  sown  to  corn  is  un])roductive  and  the 
yield  of  the  other  half  is  poor. 

There  is  a  marked  disposition  to  improve  these  conditions.  For 
several  years  past  the  ex|)erimental  stations  have  heen  workinj'  on  the 
jirohlem  of  jiroducin*'  a  variety  of  corn  especially  adapted  to  Cuhan 
soil.  The  4‘iforts  have  heen  hij^hly  successful,  and  the  farmer  who 
desiri's  to  raise  a  cro])  of  good  quality  may  now  secure  suitahle  seed. 
The  extensive  cultivation  of  marketahle  corn  hy  individuals  or  com¬ 
panies  will  ])rove  to  he  a  ])ro1itahle  enter|)rise. 

A  great  deal  of  rice  is  raiseil  on  the  coast  lands,  hut  the  (piantity 
falls  far  short  of  the  domestic  consum])tion.  This  cro])  will  yield 
very  satisfactory  returns  on  the  low  ])rice  of  land  suited  to  it.  Every 
grain  of  rice  and  corn  consumed  in  Cuha  should  he  gi’own  on  the  s])ot, 
and  there  is  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  ultimate  ex])ortation  of  hoth 
in  large  ipiantities. 

Where  ])otatoes  are  raised  in  Cuha  iMiormous  yields  of  excellent 
(piality  are  securi'd.  Xi'Vcu'tlu'h'ss  the  islamh'rs  are  jiaying  SI  ,400,000 
yearly  for  potatoes,  and  almost  as  much  for  hi'ans.  This,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  h(*ttiT  grade's  of  tlu'sc  vegetahh's  than  arc  im])ort(“d 
may  he  jiroduced  almost  anywhere  in  the  island. 

Anotlu'r  lu'glecte'd  o])])ortunity  li(*s  in  alfalfa,  which  may  he  gi'own 
with  the  h(‘st  I'csults  in  Cuha.  It  would  not,  jirohahly,  find  much 
(h'lnand  as  a  foddea*  croj)  on  the  farms  on  account  of  tin*  ahundance 
of  fattening  gi-assc's  and  sugar-mill  refuse  availahle.  hut  it  could 
readily  he  sold  in  ])lacc  of  the  exjiensive  inqiorted  hay  which  su])- 
])lies  the  lU'eds  of  the  towns  and  citu's. 

Cuba’s  A'c'gctahlc  hill  excceals  S4.o00.000  annually,  and  there  is  not 
an  article  in  it  hut  might  he  (‘conomically  jiroduced  on  the  island. 
As  a  matt(T  of  fact,  large*  epiantities  of  fivsli  vcge'tahk's  should  he 
ex))orted  to  Xew  York,  where  they  would  find  a  re'ady  meirkct. 
The  insatiable  winter  and  sjiring  demand  of  our  t*aste‘rii  communi- 
tie's  might  he*  met  by  the  lettuce,  radislu's,  cucumheTs.  onions,  and 
othe'r  table  dclicacie's  which  rijien  throughout  the  year  in  Cuha. 


CATTI-E  RANCH  COXHCCTEI)  IX  COXXECTIOX  \VITU3THE  KX I’E KI M EXTA I-  STATIOX  AT  SANTIAGO  I)E  I.AS  VEGAS,  (T  HA. 

That  the  raishiK  of  callli'  may  b  ?  dcvolo;)!.'  Ii  iito  a  hitthly  prolilahio  imiuslry  in  Cuba  has  lieeii  dcmoiislrati'cl  by  I  he  experiineiils  whieh  have  been  earri  ■  I  on  in 

eonneelion  witli  the  agrieull ural  section  at  this  statioti. 
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Tlion*  aiv  iiidicutioiis  of  a  revival  of  the  old-time  eolfei*  iiidiisli  v, 
wliicli  (50  years  a<io  was  rejwesi'iitt'd  by  somi'  2. ()()()  ])lantatioii:  . 
H(“n(‘W(>d  att(“iition  is  ladiij;  ^h'eti  to  this  cr>>j)  in  Oriente,  when*  it 
can  l>e  jmxlueed  to  tlu'  Ix'st  advaiita<;(‘.  Coffee  is  th('  iinivcTsal  Ix'V- 
era<;e  of  tlu*  island  and  it  wonld  scxmi  reasonable'  that  the  home  eon- 
snm])ti'm,  at  least,  shonld  lx*  sn])j)lied  by  the  native  ])r;xlnet,  ratlnr 
than  by  ini])ortations  at  an  annual  cost  of  Sd.OOO.tlOO. 

fn  1011  the  vahio  of  meat  prodnets  was  SU). 000, ()()().  A  larj^e 
])ro|xnlion  of  the  articles  makinj;  up  this  sum  mifxht  be  produced 
hx'ally.  Such,  for  instam-e,  are  jerkt'd  beef,  for  which  82,201  ,S4.'f 
was  paid:  pork,  81  .boS.OSO ;  hams,  8042, 70S;  lanl.  8o.o4:b04S;  and 
bacon.  87.02S. 

One  of  the  greatest  net'ds  of  the  island  is  a  revival  of  the  stock 
indtistry,  which  was  ertished  out  dtirin<j:  the  wars  of  independence. 
Lar>;e  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  are  imported,  but  a  short- 
a<;e  of  several  hundred  thousand  head  exists  at  all  times.  The  ox 
is  the  universal  draft  animal  of  Cuba,  and  horses  are  eveiywhere 
etuployed  as  heasts  of  hurden.  A  moderate  sized  su>;ar  plantation 
retpiires  several  hundred  oxen,  in  addition  to  oO  or  more  horses  and 
nudes,  not  to  mention  dO  or  40  head  of  cattle  for  slau>fhterinj;  monthly. 

ft  is  umpiestionable  that  a  numher  of  cattle  ranches  and  stock 
farms  mijrht  be  maintained  with  rich  profit,  if  condticted  on  American 
methods.  Less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  arable  land  of  (’uba  is  under 
cultivation.  A  <;reat  deal  of  the  idle  area  woidd  make  <;ood  ran<re 
and  could  be  leased  for  that  purpose  at  comparatively  low  figures. 
The  prospects  for  the  industry  are  extremely  promising;.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  domestic  demand  wotild  naturally  he  the  first  considera¬ 
tion  and,  tinder  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  that  cotild  not 
he  accoinjilished  sliort  of  a  decade.  Indeed,  it  would  take  much 
longer  in  the  probable  evetit  of  a  <:eneral  a<jricultural  <levelopment 
keei)ing  pace  with  the  extension  of  cattle  raisiiifi. 

Knrope  and  the  United  States  are  constantly  extendin';  tlieir 
manufacttirin^  industries.  Their  capacities  for  the  jinxfuction  of 
hxxlst tiffs  have  well-nij;h  reached  the  limits  and  their  populations 
are  increasint;  at  a  much  <;realer  rate  than  their  vefretable  and  animal 
prodticts.  These  regions  will  be  conijielled  to  draw  in  ever-expanding; 
rpiautities  on  Latin  American  countries  for  hxxl  supplies.  C’uba  is 
peculiarly  well  situated  <;eo‘;raphically  and  well  conditioned  economi¬ 
cally  to  sectire  her  full  share  of  this  trade. 

One  of  tlie  chief  letpiireirents  of  the  island  is  a  varii'ty  of  mamifac- 
tuiitij;  indtistries  of^the  class  that  may  be  established  atid  conducted 
with  moderate  capital.  When  these  derive  their  raw  material  from 
doirestic  agricultural  industries  a  double  advantage  is  necessaiily 
secured,  ('uba  offers  several  strikin';  o])portunities  of  tins  character 
to  capital  and  enterprise. 
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'rile  liujje'st  croj)  of  |)(‘anuts  on  roconi  Ini';  Ixhmi  liiiscd  in  ('nOa. 
From  t\v(>lv(‘  to  fonitcuMi  linndrt'd  pounds  jiiay  la*  socnrc'd  from  an 
aero  of  ordinary  soil,  and  two  ci’ops  a  yi'ar  am  assured.  Tin*  eom- 
mereial  enltivation  of  the  nnt  is  not.  how(>ver.  eairi(‘d  on  anywlu're 
in  tin*  island.  Several  faetories  for  the  extraction  of  the  oil  and  the 
manufaetnre  of  the  hiitter,  both  of  which  arc*  aitich's  (d‘  hnport. 
mifilit  he  maintained  with  prolit,  especially  if  plantations  foi-  tin* 
snp|)ly  of  the  raw  tnaterial  were  work(*d  nnd(*r  tin*  same  jnanaji:(*m(*nt . 

Cassava,  arrowroot,  and  jnt(*  aic*  l)as(*s  for  similar  (*nterpiises. 
.lute  (»f  a  hifrli  (piality  and  larjie  yield  to  tin*  aeie  may  la*  grown  on 
comparatively  cheap  land,  (iunny  hags  should  la*  tnanufactured 
locally  to  supply  the  constant  consumptitm  of  the  sugar  Jiiills.  At 
present  this  demand  is  filled  hy  importations  at  an  annual  cost  (»f 
.Sl.oOO.OOO. 

Success  is  virtually  assurt*d  to  the  man  who  undertak(*s  farming  in 
Cuha  uinler  ])roper  conditions.  lie  must  have  sullicient  money  to 
meet  all  the  calculahle  reipiircments  of  the  uinh'itaking,  and  should 
have  a  margin,  lie  should  d(*fer  the  ])urchase  of  land  until  after  In*’ 
has  looked  over  the  dill‘er<*nt  sections  of  the  countiy,  and  he  should 
not  enter  upon  work  until  aft(*r  he  has  made  a  thorough  study  of 
conditions.  Finally,  he  should  devote  his  land  and  energy  to  the 
production  of  sure  crops;  that  is.  those*  which  are  subject  to  the 
least  hazard  of  loss  and  for  which  th(*re  is  a  steady  and  p(*rman(*nt 
elemand. 

RECEPTION  OF  NEW  MIN- 

JH.  JL  M.i.irf  jL\  *10  *  *  *  0 

^  Fj  ^ 1 1 1'i  Hri.i  rynx  of  tin*  Pan  Am(*rican  Union  has  much  ph*asur(* 
in  taking  this  ()j)portunity  to  (*xt(‘nd  a  cordial  w(*lconn*  to 
tin*  three  new  dij)lomatic  re))r(*s(*ntativ('s  in  Washington 
ficun  Latin  Ann*iican  countrie's — Sr.  Dr.  Eus(*l)io  A.  Morah*s. 
of  I’anama;  (h'U.  Fmiliano  Chamorro,  of  Nicaragua;  and  Sr.  Dr. 
Pablo  Dt'sverniin*,  of  ('\d)a.  By  vii  tiu*  of  tln*ir  accr(*dit('d  posts,  they 
will  become  members  of  tin*  governing  hoai'd  of  tin*  Pan  Ann*rican 
I’nion  to  succe(*d  their  distinguisln*d  ])r(*d(*cessors,  Sr.  Don.  Ramon 
M.  Valdes,  Sr.  Dr.  Salvador  ('astrillo,  and  Sr.  Lie.  Antonio  Martin- 
Kiv(*i'o,  respect iv(*ly.  Tin*  newly  r(*ceiv(*d  ('iivoys  are*  nn*n  eef  lihe*rjd 
e*elucatie)n  anel  wiele*  experie'uce*  anel  have  hael  neetiihle  e*)ire*(*is.  The-y 
are*  the‘re*feire  e*mine‘ntlv  litte'el  fe»r  the*  de*lie*ate*  respemsihilitie's 
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attiichctl  to  th(‘  positions  with  wliich  they  havo  hiaMi  lioiiort'd  hy 
th<‘ir  (lovciiimciits. 

Sr.  Dr.  Morali's,  who  was  odicially  naadvc'd  hy  Prosidoiit  Wilson 
at  tl\*'  White  llotisi'  on  May  127,  is  one  of  the  most  })romin(‘nt  nioin- 
hers  ol  the  lejial  jiroh'ssion  Iti  Panama.  lIc'  entered  jmhlie  life  as  the 
eii  enit  jnd<re  of  Colon  when  harely  21  y<'ars  of  a<;(‘.  Ih'  was  excanitive 
s(‘er('tary  of  tlu'  ])rovisional  “junta”  which  took  up  th<‘  adminis¬ 
tration  of  all'airs  of  the  lU'w-horn  K('pid)lie  and  diseharj;('d  very 
impoitant  linaneial  duties  utuler  its  iirst  Presidetit,  the  late  M. 
Amador  (itterrero.  Dr.  Morah's  is  tlu'  foutuler  of  tlu'  “  Diaiio  d(* 
Panama.”  This  is  otu*  of  tin*  foremost  newsj)aj)ers  atid  has  two  edi- 
t(us.  one  foi'  the  Spanish  and  the  otlu'r  for  the  English  section.  The 
minister  has  also  siuved  as  dejmty  in  the  national  assembly  in  PltMi 
and  liMIS,  and  later  sat  in  the  cahiiu't  of  tin*  late  President  J.  Domingo 
d('  Ohaldia,  as  secretary  of  ]>uhlic  edueation.  This  is  not  Dr.  Morah's’s 
first  exp(Mi('nc{'  in  di|domatic  circles,  lie  has  r('])res(‘nt('d  I’anama 
in  similar  capaeities  at  (Ic'iinany,  Belgium,  and  at  the  Xetlierlands. 
Prior  to  his  apjiointnu'iit  to  this  hioh  post  at  Washington  lu'  was 
si'crc'tarv  of  linance  and  of  tin*  treasiirv  in  the  cabinet  of  l^resuhmt 
Porras. 

In  ju'esenting  tlu*  eiedentiais  designating  him  (‘iivoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotimtiarv  of  Panama  to  the  Unit('d  States,  Dr. 
^^orales  said : 

Mr.  I’aKSiDKNT:  Tlu*  I’re.'^ideiit  of  Ihe  Ue])ul)lie  of  I’auania  has  coiiforn'd  iij)()n  nu* 
the  hoiiorahh*  distinction  of  ai)]iointintr  me  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  ])leni- 
])otentiary  near  the  (iovernment  of  tlu*  I'nited  States  of  America,  as  stated  in  the  lett(‘r 
of  credence  which  I  have  the  honor  to  ])lace  in  Your  Excellency's  hands,  together 
with  the  letter  of  recall  of  my  ))redecessor,  Sr.  I>on  Ramon  M,  Valdes. 

Tin*  j)er])etiial  ties  that  hind  the  Rejmhlic  of  I’anama  to  the  I’nited  States  of  .\merica 
hy  virtue  of  historic  irrevocahle  deeds  are  the  cause  of  onr  two  countries  havin';, 
besides  the  friendshi])  that  must  rei^m  hetweeu  brother  ]>eoples.  a  certain  community 
of  as|)irations.  interests,  and  even  dangers,  which  demamls  ido.ser  and  closer  relations 
l)etw(‘en  us  and  a  loyal  and  ellicacious  coojx-ration  of  the  two  conntri(‘s  to  the  end  of 
allirmini;.  ])er])etuatin>;,  and  u])holdin^  the  common  workinj;  of  their  j'roitress.  So 
tlie  mission  with  which  I  have  l)een  intrusted  hy  my  Governmetit  ojtens  a  wide  fiehl 
of  heneliceut  labor  to  both  countries,  and  1  cherish  the  lio])e  that  the  (ioverument  of 
tlie  I’nited  States  will  extend  to  me  its  benevolent  and  effective  coo])eration  in 
•Irawini;  closer  the  relations  now  existini;  between  the  two  nations  and  fosterin';  the 
'levelo])ment  of  our  common  interests. 

I n  deliveriiii;  my  credentials  to  Your  Excelleticy  1  i;ladly  carry  out  the  s()ecial  com- 
mauil  i;iven  me  hy  the  President  of  Panama  to  ])resent  to  Yotir  Excellency  his  most 
cotdial  t;reetini;s  and  to  express  his  sentiments  of  sincere  friendshi])  for  the  (iovern¬ 
ment  atid  I'eoj'le  of  the  I’nited  States.  toi;ether  with  his  wishes  for  tlie  iirosjierity  and 
'j:reat ne.'^s  of  this  country. 

And  tliis  is  a  ])ro])ilious  occasion  to  make  known  to  Yotir  Excellency  the  iirofotiml 
satisfaction  I  ex])erience  jier.-'oually  in  findin<;  in  the  Chief  of  this  friendly  Nation 
the  distitmtiished  jirofessor  whom  I  have  admired  these  many  years,  and  whose  intel¬ 
lectual  labors  have  had  a  ])owerftil  influence  in  forniiti};  niy  ojiinious  on  jnihlic  affairs. 
My  wishes  for  your  jiersonal  hapjiiness  and  the  I'rosjierity  of  this  ','reat  Nation  are 
therefore  doubly  sincere  and  fervent. 
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Piv.s'.di'iit  Wilson  rc])li(‘(l: 

■Mr.  Mimstkh:  I  receive  with  pleasure  from  your  hauds  tlie  letters  of  Ilis  P'xcelleticy 
the  President  of  Panama  accreditin':  yoti  iti  the  capacity  of  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenijtotentiary  from  that  Re]>ul)lic  to  the  I’nited  States,  and  at  the  same 
time  accept  those  recallitis'  frotn  hi,s  post  at  this  capital  yottr  predecessor,  I)r.  Ramon 
M.  Valdes,  whose  cordial  relations  with  this  Governmetit  are  ajrreeahly  recalled. 

The  Govertiment  of  the  I’tiited  States  houtid,  as  you  have  )H)itiled  ottt,  to  the  Ciov- 
ernment  of  Panama  hy  jtecttliar  atid  special  ties,  '^rowinj;  out  of  a  ^reat  work  performed 
in  virttie  of  a  ])ermanent  eotitract  between  them,  can  not  fail  to  evince  the  <:reatest 
ititerest  in  all  that  may  tend  to  promote  the  welfare  anil  advancement  of  the  Republic 
of  Patiama,  and  you  may  rest  a.ssured  that  dtirinj;  the  [leriod  of  your  residence  in  this 
city  you  will  receive  from  the  ollicials  of  this  Govertiment  all  jio.ssible  assistance  to 
promote  the  cordial  and  ititiinate  relations,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  most  earnestly 
desired  by  both  Govertimetits. 

I  bt‘<:  that  yott  will  transmit  to  Presidetit  Porras  the  exjiression  of  my  siticen*  ajiiire- 
ciation  of  his  cordial  atid  cotirteous  messa<:e  and  of  my  best  wishes  for  his  })ersotial 
welfare  atid  for  the  pros[)ority  of  the  Reimblic  of  Panama. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Minister,  for  the  very  kindly  .sentiments  which 
you  expre.ss  to  me  iier.sonally.  It  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  ■rratilication  to  me  that  my 
WTitinjrs  should  have  been  serviceable  to  you  in  your  studies  of  public  affairs.  I  shall 
look  forward  with  jileastire  to  our  personal  a.ssociation.  . 

On  May  21)  l^residont  Wilson  received  tlie  newly  tieeredited  envoy 
of  Xiearao:iia,  Sr.  (len.  Kiniliano  ('hainorro.  (len.  (  liainorro  had 
rendered  such  valttalile  services  to  his  cotintry  in  various  ea])acities 
that  his  a])])ointinent  to  this  iinjiortant  jiost  is  rej;aided  as  a  fittini^ 
and  ajijirojiriate  reward.  The  ahtindant  e.\])erience  which  he  has 
had  in  different  exectitive  jiositionsat  home,  jiosit ions  wliich  re(|niretl 
the  constant  exercise  of  tact  and  rare  jt.d'.'inent,  will  st'rve  him  siji- 
nally  in  his  new  responsibility. 

PresMent  Wilson  receivt  d  the  letters  of  credence  from  the  m‘W 
envoy  of  Xicaraj;tia  on  Tlmi:  day,  Mtiy  21),  at  tin*  White  House. 
(Jen.  ('hainorro  made  an  ajiprojiriate  sjieech  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  President  made  felicitous  resjionse  thereto.  In  deliverintr  the 
credentials  namin';  him  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  jilenijm- 
teiitiarv  of  Xicara<;na  to  the  United  States,  Minist(>r  ('hainorro  said: 

■Most  Excei.lknt  .Mk.  Pue.sidknt:  The  GoverumeuI  of  my  couiiln-  has  conferred 
ujioii  me  the  hi<;h  honor  of  iuve.stiii<;  me  with  ihe  rank  of  envoy  extraordinaty  and 
minister  ph'nijiotentiarj'  near  Your  Excellency's  Goveniment;  and  1  now  di.schaiye 
the  jileasiii}:  duty  of  placin':  in  your  hands  the  letters  which  accredit  me  in  that 
cajtacity,  toj;ether  with  the  letters  of  recall  of  my  honorabh*  ju’edecessor.  Hr.  Salvador 
t'astrillo. 

The  .strono  current  of  .symjtathy  felt  in  Xicara<:ua  for  your  admirable  Nation, 
with  which  my  Government  has  endeavored  to  come  into  close  relations  of  friend- 
.ship  for  the  better  <:uaranty  of  the  ind<‘pc*ndence  of  my  countrv'  as  well  as  of  its  ])ros- 
perity,  and  the  admiration  1  have  always  borne  for  your  country,  are  titles  of  hij:h 
value  to  me  who  deem  it  a  privilege  in  my  jtublic  life  to  have  been  honored  with 
the  designation  to  .so  high  an  otlice  in  the  ver\'  center  of  the  most  virile  civili/.ation. 

At  the  bc'ginning  of  your  administration  1  bring  hither  my  (ioveniment’s  assur¬ 
ances  of  its  .symjiathy  and  wishc's  that  your  beautiftil  country  will,  under  it,  con¬ 
tinue  its  uninterrupted  march  of  growing  ])ro.sperity  in  the  van  of  America  that  is 
wont  ever  to  .see  in  it  the  best  examjcle  of  frc'edom  and  ]>rogrc*.ss. 
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keif'll.  Excflk‘nt  .Mr.  Pri'sidont,  to  accfpt  tlio  wi.Mios  (il  my  (iiivcninu'iit 

imd  tlu-  Niciira<;iiau  jKMipU*  and  my  own  for  your  jx-rsonal  ha]ii>iiU“S'i  and  the  jn-o.'- 
jierily  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Ill  rospoiiso  the  PivsiiUmt  said: 

Mr.  Mimstek:  It  is  witli  real  satisfaction  that  1  irreet  yon  in  the  hiydi  cliaracter 
of  envoy  extraordinary  and  mini.ster  ])h‘nipotentiary  of  Nicaratma  to  tJie  United 
Slates  and  receive  from  your  hands  tlie  letters  whereby  your  President  commends 
you  to  me  in  that  capacity.  The  exjtre.ssion  of  your  friendshij)  and  admiration  for 
the  United  States  which  you  have  so  •tenerously  <;iven  affords  me  abundant  assur¬ 
ance  that  you  will  so  conduct  the  affairs  of  your  mis.sion  as  to  seek  to  advance  the 
interests  common  to  both  (iovernments.  In  accordance  witli  my  ]tublicly  announced 
})olicy,  it  will  be  my  ])leasure  to  cooperate  with  you  most  heartily  to  this  end. 

1  a]>i)reciate  the  <;ood  wishes  which  you  exjtress  to  me  on  your  own  behalf  and 
that  of  the  (ioveniment  and  people  of  Xicarajjua,  and  ask  you  to  be  so  >;ood  as  to 
cotivey  to  your  tiovernment  and  to  tlie  jieople  of  Xicarat;ua  the  ex])ression  of  the 
hope  entertained  by  myself  and  by  the  (Jovernment  and  ])eo]>le  of  the  United  States 
that  the  blessings  of  peace,  ha))piness,  and  ])ro.s])erity  may  attend  tbem. 

1  shall  avail  myself  of  an  early  occasion  to  make  to  your  President  direct  acknowl- 
edj;ment  of  the  letters  of  recall  of  your  ])redece.ssor.  which  I  also  a<'ce|>t  from  your 
hands. 

The  lU'wly  iiccnulitcd  ntiiiisti'r  of  (hitia,  Sr.  Dr.  Paltlo  Desvi'inine, 
])r('S(Mit('(l  his  (“rtMh'iitials  to  Ihesidcnt  Wilson  on  diiiu'  17.  Exjtri's- 
sions  of  oood  will,  frit'iidshi]),  anil  (hdt'rmination  to  continne  always 
cordial  relations  were  tin*  iloniinant  sentiments  of  tlie  remarks  made 
hy  tlie  minister  anil  of  the  resjionse  hy  the  President. 

Dr.  Desvertiine  is  no  straiiet'r  to  this  country.  Dorn  in  llahami 
in  IS.').'),  h('  came  to  the  Dnitiul  States  whim  1.8  years  of  a^e,  and 
attiMided  tlu'  schools  of  this  eonntry.  He  is  a  eradiiate  of  the  Colnm- 
hia  (\)lle<ie  Daw  School  and  also  of  the  I'nivin’sity  of  llahana.  In 
the  hitter  institntion.  from  which  lu'  holds  the  deerei'  of  doctor  of 
laws,  he  was  jirofi'ssor  of  civil  law.  Dr.  Desvernine  is  a  man  of  ver¬ 
satility  and  widi'  activities,  lie  was  seeridarv  of  finanee  in  (len. 
Brooke's  eahinet.a  memhi'  iif  the  hoard  of  eommissioners  of  linanee 
tinder  (len.  Wood’s  administration,  and  one  of  the  leading eor])orat ion 
attorneys  in  Ciiha.  Tlu*  new  minister  was  a  memher  of  the  s])eeial 
mission  which  was  d('lej>;at(‘d  hy  tlu*  Cnhan  (lovernment  to  rejiresent 
it  at  tlu*  inaufiiiral  ceremonies  of  President  Wilson. 

On  the  occasion  of  oirerin"  his  credentials  as  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  ])leni|)ot(‘ntiary.  Dr.  Desvernine  said : 

■Mr.  PiiE.'iiDENT:  A  liiiili  linuor  for  me  is.  beyond  a  doubt,  that  wbicb  ha.-;  been 
bestowi'd  ujton  me  by  my  (ioveniment  in  a]>i)ointinf;  me  envoy  extraordinaiy  and 
mini.ster  ]denipot(‘ntiary  of  the  Rejiublic  of  Cuba  near  the  (ioveniment  of  the  United 
States,  and  my  first  act  on  frreeting  you  must  be  to  ask  you  to  be  ])lea.sed  to  receive 
the  letter  which  acen-dits  me  in  that  cajiacity  and  my  worthy  jtredece.ssor’s  letter  of 
recall  at  the  same  time. 

I  brill}:  from  the  I’resident  of  tlu*  Republic  of  Cuba  the  sjiecial  matidate  to  };ive  you 
the  fullest  assurances  of  his  unshakable  j)ur])o.se  ever  to  maintain  closer  the  relations 
of  friendshij)  and  };ood  understandii;};  between  this  };reat  Rejmblic  and  that  of  Cuba, 
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wliicli  I  r<‘|)ic.s(‘iil ,  as  arc  llic  ])ci)|)l<-  of  ('iil>a  that  iIk'  jxiiiit  wlicro  the  coti- 

tacl  of  Ciilia  willi  llic  outer  world  is  iiiosl  alive  is  eerlaitily  iii  its  relalioiis  with  tlie 
I'liited  Slates  iiiteiisitieil  by  tlie  lies  of  eoiiiiiierce,  e<“oirra]iliieal  ]iroxiinily.  atul  even 
liistoiy  lliat  bind  the  I  wo  eouniries. 

To  eoiitribiite  lo  tlie  (•onliniianee  of  lliese  firm  ami  indissoluble  lies  shall  be  the 
foremost  aim  of  my  mission,  which  relies  beforidiand  on  your  eoo]teration  as  announced 
to  the  President  of  ('ulta  by  the  ministers  who  represeiitetl  you  on  sjtecial  mission  on 
till*  2t)lh  of  May  last. 

Permit  me.  Mr.  President,  to  ex]ir<‘ss  to  you.  in  concludiui;  this  salutation,  how 
yreat  are  the  wishes  of  my  (ioveninuMit  and  my  own  for  the  widfare  of  the  American 
peojih' ami  your  fiersoual  haitpitie.ss. 

Pn‘si(l(Mit  Wilson  rospondoi!  in  tlie  followini:  words; 

Mr.  MiN'isTKit:  1  receive  with  pleasure  from  your  hands  the  letter  of  llis  Excellency 
the  I’resideiit  of  Cuba  accreditiue  you  in  the  ca])acily  of  envoy  extraordinary  ami 
minister  pleiiipolenliary  of  that  H(“)>ublic  near  the  (ioverumeni  of  the  United  Slates, 
ami  1  at  the  same  lime  accejit  Ilis  Excellency's  letter  recalliui;  from  his  post  your 
])r(‘il(>c(‘ssor,  Mr.  Martiu-llivero.  whose  cordial  relations  with  this  (iovermnent  we 
shall  hold  in  most  asrreeable  memory. 

The  mes.sa<;(*  you  convey  from  the  President  of  Cuba  annouiiciuu;  his  steadfast 
juirpose  always  lo  maintain  the  intimate  relations  of  friendshi()  and  "ood  under- 
stamliu"  which  so  hapfiily  exist  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  resultiue  from 
their  commercial  intercourse,  their  <;eoera]>hical  jiroximity,  and  their  honorable 
historical  connection  "ratifies  me  very  deeply,  and  1  assun*  you  that  you  may  rely 
on  my  efforts  as  foreshailowed  in  my  m(“ssa"<‘  conveyed  by  the  sjiecial  mi.ssion  lo 
the  President  of  Cuba  to  aid  you  in  tin*  jierformauce  of  the  duties  of  your  mission 
and  in  the  jinuuotion  of  the  common  interests  of  the  two  countries  with  the  most 
i-ordial  "ood  will. 

I  thank  you  for  the  "ootl  wishes  which  you  offer  on  behalf  of  your  (Ioverumeni.  as 
well  as  of  yourself,  for  the  prosjierity  of  the  American  i)(‘o])le  and  for  my  personal 
hajipiuess,  and  1  trust  that  you  will  convey  in  return  my  most  sincere  "Ood  wishes 
to  the  Presiilent  of  Cuba  for  the  jirosperity  of  the  Cuban  jieojile,  his  own  welfare,  and 
the  success  of  his  administration  of  the  (ioverumeni  of  the  Ki'fuiblic.  In  exi>ressin>r 
these  sentiments  1  am  sure  that  1  sjieak  also  for  the  people  of  the  United  Stales. 

May  1  not  wish  yon,  Mr.  .Minister,  a  most  agreeable  term  of  ollicial  residence  in 
this  city? 

THE  NATIONAL 
ARGENTINA  . 

AIIl’XDliKI)  yoiii's  a>;o  ;»  yoini<:  intiii  stit  liy  it  llickoi iiij:  lijrht 
within  it  luiinhh*  littli*  hoint'  in  Arj;(‘iitiiiii.  'Plic  silcnct' of 
niidnij^ht  K'i^nii'd  ovt'r  1  In*  one-story  alxuh',  tind  its  inniiites 
sle])t,  sitv(‘  the  son  of  tlie  honst'  in  whose'  lietu  t  Ix'tit  a  Inirn- 
in<;  ttmhition  totiid  his  st  rn<r>:lin<f  eonnt  ly.  his  helovt'd  At  jrt'iit  inti.  A 
sh't'jih'ss  nijrlit  and  the  (|nietness  of  the  snironndiny's  st'rved  only  to 
(iniekeii  tlu'  ins|)iration  of  the  mind:  .-md  ('re  tin'  eominj:  of  tlu'diiwn 
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('xistc'd  tlu'  iniiiiortal  voisos  that  in  one  year  were  rei)eate(l  in 
evei  y  liome,  seliool,  and  soldier  eainp  in  Ar<;('ntina,  and  in  eijrht  years 
were  known  tluou^hout  tlie  vast  continent  of  Sontli  Ann'iiea.  In 
one  nifrlit  a  fertile  brain  had  ])rodueed  a  national  hymn  that  will  ev(‘r 
rank  with  those  sou  1-st irrin';  anthems,  the  Star  Spaiiirled  Banner  and 
the  Mars(‘illaise. 

'Pile  followinji  day  the  youn<;  composer,  who  was  none  other  than 
Don  Vicente  Lo])ez  y  Planes,  souf^ht  his  friimds  and  read  to  them  his 
])o('m,  f^reatly  to  their  a])prec‘iation  and  (h'liijht.  Later,  on  May  11. 
1  SI  3,  two  younjjj  men  stood  Ix'fore  the  Xational  Asseinhly  and  each  read 
his  respective  comimsition.  That  of  younj;  Lopez,  then  just  Lh)  years 
of  afje,  was  loudly  a])plauded  and  theiauipon  adopted  by  acclamation 
as  the  national  anthem  of  the  Ke])uhlic  of  Arf^cmtina.  The  authoiof 
the  music,  which  has  made 
the  lines  even  more*  po])U- 
lar  and  which  has  inspired 
many  a  soldier  u])on  the 
held  of  battle,  was  Don 
Jose  Bias  Parera. 

A  century  later.  May  1 1 , 

1 913,  the  anniversary  of  th(“ 
ado))tion  of  the  nowfamous 
anthem,  the  whole  nation 
souf'ht  to  honor  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  author,  and 
every  city,  town,  and  ham¬ 
let  held  appropriate  cele¬ 
brations. 

In  Jiuenos  Aires  the  an¬ 
niversary  was  devoted  to 
j)atriotic  exercises  in  all  sec- 
tions  of  the  citv,  and  were 
])artici])ated  in  by  leading 
statesmen  and  citizens,  from  the  ('hief  Majjistrate  to  the  humhlest 
resident.  One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  responsive  thronjis  was 
that  assembled  on  the  Plaza  Uodrijjuez  Pena.  Thousands  of  voices 
joined  in  sinpiij;  the  national  hymn  ;  and  amonjf  those  taking  part  in 
the  exercises  were  President  Pena  and  Senora  Pena,  various  high 
ollicialsof  the  (lovernment,  and  several  descendants  of  Don  Vincente 
l.opez  y  Planes.  In  one  of  the  city  normal  schools  14  young  ladies 
attired  in  pure  white,  representing  the  14  Provinces  of  the  Republic, 
formed  a  most  ])leasing  and  imjiressive  feature  of  the  ceremonies. 
In  more  humble  sections  of  the  metropolis  the  desire  to  honor  the 
occasion  was  no  less  marked,  and  thousands  of  workers  and  lahorei’s 
of  all  grades  listened  and  shouted  to  the  soul-insj)iring  strains  of  the 
beautiful  anthem. 


SU.  DON  VICEXTK  l.Ol’EZ  Y  I’l.AXES  (17s4-l>w(i). 

I’oi't,  sol(]ier,  and  statesman,  who  in  ISIS  composed  tlie 
Arttentine  national  anthem.  On  May  11,  1913,  a  centnry 
later,  the  .Vreentine  Covernment  and  people  held  pa¬ 
triotic  celebrations  throtii^hout  the  country  in  honor  of 
the  author  and  the  adoption  of  his  stirriiiR  hymn. 
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I’hotov  liy  iMuirtrsv  of  M.  It.  Kowo,  UiioiKis  .Vrtrolitiliii. 

i’I!i:.<ii)i:nti.\i,  i>.\hty  ukvikwiny;  i'.xh.xdk  di  hinc  thk  i.\i)i;ri:Ni)KNCK  cki.i;- 

HU.XTION  OF  .VHOKNTINA.  M.W  2.->,  I'tlH. 

.\t  [{iKMtos  .\iris.  Ilu*  cajtitul.  the  ct'lehratioits  were  most  elaliorate  aittl  imprtssive.  I’rtsitleiit  Siieiiz 
I’ei'ia.  his  wife,  ami  iiieiiiheis  of  the  ciiltiiiel  iiartieipaleil  in  the  festivities,  atni  are  sliowti  aiiove  iti  the 
te\  iewittf,'  slatni. 


<’.\nKT.>J  OK  TIIK  .MH.IT.XKV  Coi.i.KCK  F.VSSIXti  IN  HK.VIKW  HKKOUK  THK  i’HKSI- 
i)KNT'S  ST.VNI),  i)f  HiNC  TilK  IN i) K. I*K\ i >KX('K  f'K l,K it K .\TION  OF  .VitfiKNTlN.X, 
.\1.\Y  2:..  liliit. 


IN'I'AXTKV  OK  TllK  HKCKKAK  VUMY  |■ASSI^•(;  T)1K  I'UESIDKNT'S  STANI*  ITIilNA 
THE  INDEKEN'DENCK  (  El.EHKATIO.N.  MAY  >0,  Itll.T 
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« 

I'llE  CKOWI)  IN  THE  l-ADDOCK  ^VAT(  IIIN'O  THE  I'AKADE,  A  RCENTINA’S  INDEI'END- 
EXCE  (  EEEHRATIOX,  MAA’ 
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Ill  Buciids  Ain'S  tlicsanu'  lumsp  in  wliich  tlii'  autlior  was  Ixtrii,  and 
where  also  was  liorn  the  country's  anthem,  still  stands,  and  very 
naturally  it  is  lield  in  n'verenee  by  the  ])eo])le.  A  strange  eoincid(*nee 
in  connection  with  tliis  house  is  that  Sr.  Lojiez  was  horn  and  dic'd  in 
thc'sanu'  room:  and  it  is  not  nnlikc'ly  that  tlu'  antliem  also  may  liave 
hc'cn  writtc'ii  in  this  vc'ry  same  jdacc'. 


scnool,  CHII.DUK.N  SINOINC  Til  K  NATIONAL  ANTIIKM  DlHINe.  TIIK  IN  DK  I'KN  DKNCK 
CKI.KIUIATION  OK  A R( i KNTIN A,  AT  lU'KNOS  AIKKS,  MAV  2j,  Itin. 


Don  \  iceiite  Lojiez  y  Planes,  ))oet,  soldu'r,  and  stati'sman,  was  born 
in  17S4  and  died  in  ISoh.  Before  reachin<;  the  a<;('  of  80  his  nnnsnal 
abilitic's  jilaced  him  in  important  positions  in  his  country’s  sc'rvice, 
and  it  was  whih'  a  representative  in  the  national  assembly  that  he 
wrote  tlu'  ])oem  which,  jierhajis  more  than  any  other  labor,  hron<;ht 
him  cjn'atest  lovc'  and  fame,  althou<^h  he  reached  a  hi<;h  jiinnacle  as  a 
soldier  and  as  a  statesman.  1I<' was  jirovisional  ]n'<'sident  of  Ar<;entina 
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DriilXCl  tlu“  month  of  May  sovcial  mcmlK'rs  of  the  (lovcrninj' 
Jioanl  of  the  l^an  AimMican  Union  acc‘c])tcd  sjx'cial  invita¬ 
tions  to  addri'ss  important  j;atli(‘iin<;s  on  inttMiiational  ]>(‘ac(> 
and  friondshi]).  At  tlu*  Fourth  Xational  IVace  Conirrcss 
which  assembled  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  May  1,  '2,  3,  Ihld,  many 
sif^nificant  addresses  were  delivered  on  this  j;reat  question,  but  per¬ 
haps  none  attractesl  so  much  attention  as  did  the  two  s])eeches  whicli 
were  made*  at  the  Pan  Ame'rican  se'ssieens.  An  e'litire  ])erie)el  e)f  tlie* 
coiifitress  was  set  asiele  feer  a  eliscussieen  of  the  Latin  American  ceuintrics, 
their  re'inarkable  jereej^re ss,  anel  the  inteivst  the-v  luive*  manife'steel  in 
the  cause  eef  uu've'isid  peace.  On  tliis  eecciisieen  Sr.  Deen  I*rnacie) 
Caldereui,  the  ministe'r  freun  Beelivia,  anel  Sr.  l)e»n  Feelericee  A.  Pe'zet, 
the  ministe'r  freun  Pe'i  u,  e'acli  niaele  aelehvssi''s  whieh  were  irce'iveel  witli 
<'reat  faveer  anel  create'el  )i  ])ie>fe)unel  inqere'ssieen  upem  the  elele'<jiite‘s. 

Ane)the>r  event  in  which  Latin  America  anel  its  cemtinual  meere*  in¬ 
timate*  re*hdie)ns  with  the  I'niteel  Steites  we*re*  ablv  etiscusse*el  wees  een 
Miiy  J,  when  Sr.  Deui  Francisce*  .1.  Pe*ymiele»,  the*  minister  e>f  the 
Deeminiciin  ]ie])uhlic,  nniele*  an  jielelress  eet  San  Francisce)  in  s(*le*ctin<j 
the*  site*  lor  the*  e*xhibitie)n  builelin^  eef  his  ceumtry  fit  the*  ceeminj^ 
I’aniiimi-Pacific  Internatieenid  Fxhibit  in  theit  city  in  191  o. 

In  re’S])e)nse  tee  the*  numereeiis  re*epie‘.sts  lor  ce)])ie*s  e)f  the*se*  aelehvsse*s, 
the*  tedee's  this  e)p])e)rtunity  te)  publisii  the*m  he*re*Weth. 

At  the*  peace*  ce)n<;re*ss  in  St.  LeeuL,  Minister  ('alele*r6n  s])e)kc*  eis 
■fe)lle)ws; 

I  (111  mil  expe-cl  lo  lake*  much  uf  ymir  lime*,  liiit  eiiily  make*  a  lew  reMiiark.i  )o  e-xpie-.^'- 
luy  salisl'aclidii  t<i  have*  uii  this  (iccasidii  I  lie*  homir  nl  vdici:;;;,  as  a  (le*le*y*ate*  fniiu 
Ihilivia.  tlie*  .le*!)! iiiieiits  cif  it.s  (i(iv(*rnme*iit  ami  pe*d]il(*,  (if  imr(*s(*rve*(l  iidherciu  e*  to 
the*  "real  (■au.'(e*(if  inle*ruati(inal  iie*a(e.  as  a(lvd(  ate*(l  iii  this  Fdurth  American  e '(inirre*.ss, 
.My  cdiitilry.  in  e'oinnidn  with  all  the*  other  K(*'|)ul)lics  of  South  .\iuerica.  has  had  its 
]i(*ri(i(ls  of  painful  inte*rnal  disteirhatie  es.  and  iti  e*(in.se*epien(  e*  the*reof  wo  have  lie*on 
(le*]iriv(*d  of  our  .s(*acoast  and  snl'for(*(l  the*  loss  of  much  valualde  territory;  hut  the 
|e*.ssdns  of  that  hard  e*x]ie*rience  has  had  its  .salutary  intlu(*nce;  we*  are*  now  eird(*rly 
and  ])e*ace*ful,  iiursiiins;  the  task  eif  develo^iinc  eiur  means  of  transportation  to  make 
availahle  the  abundant  re*.sdur(  es  with  which  Bolivia  is  lile*sse*d.  We  are  stru5r<;linf; 
to  have*  e*a.sy  and  chea])  e-ommunie'ation  betweeti  the*  hi>rh  plate‘au,  where  our  immense 
mine*ral  we*alth  is  e'eeite*re(l,  with  the  e*xtetisive  e'astern  <;razin,(r  jilains  and  the*  <:rt*at 
trd])ical  foivsts  over  \vhie*li  nature  has  spre*a(l  siteh  hoitntifeil  variety  of  jiroelucts;  hut 
railway  e'onstruction  is  not  an  easy  matte*r  where  the  higlu*st  and  tnost  rujiced  chains 
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«»f  iiioiiiitaiiis  liiscci  the  coiuilrv  in  all  its  l(‘n>;lli.  and  when*  ovor  an  area  of  inoro  than 
throo  litnos  as  larf;c  as  that  of  tho  (iorman  Kin])iro  \vc  havo  scanrly  two  an<l  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  inhahitants.  \\>  fool  tin*  nocossity  of  and  aro  anxious  to  n'ooivo  tho  onrront 
and  vitalizing'  itilltionoo  of  immiy^ratioti,  that  is  doin^  so  tntn  h  for  soino  of  onr  noifih- 
l)orin<;  Itojtnhlios  and  has  dono  so  innoh  for  tho  I’nitod  States.  Thoroforo  wo  aro 
perhaps  in  a  situation  to  a]»])rooiat(‘  more  keenly  tho  im]>ortatico  atid  hotioliootit 
inflnonco  of  intornatiotial  ])oaoo.  Tho  U(“]>nl)lios  of  this  oontinotit,  havinfr  ostah- 
lishofl  tho  lofral  equality  of  tnon.  disoarditit:  tho  ntijnstifiahh*  class  priviloco  that  in 
tho  Ohl  World  has  hoon  tho  canso  of  many  wars,  havo  opened  their  territories  to  tho 
])Oo])los  of  h'nrojto  atid  invited  thotn  to  find  in  thMiiocratio  Atnorica  frt'o  atnl  liaiqty 
hom«‘s. 

That  the  Western  llotnisphoro  is  oven  tiow  tho  most  advaticod  ox])otiont  of  tho 
]>ractioo  of  ititornational  ])oac(“  is  very  i)laiti.  W<‘  need  not  };o  hack  to  thost*  lone 
cotilnrios  of  intortnitiahlo  wars  that  havo  onrsod  tho  Old  World  tiatiotis;  hut  jttst  lot 
ns  h)ok — say,  to  tho  titno  ola])sod  from  tho  last  half  of  tho  ninotoonth  cotitnry  to  onr 
own  days,  atid  wo  will  fitid  a  romarkahlo  showine. 

Tin*  I'nitod  States  has  had  only  otto  ititornatiotial  war  from  ISoO  to  this  day,  and 
that  war  is  vt'ry  tmich  to  its  cri'dit  as  it  was  foneht  in  ordt'r  to  lielji  t'ttha  obtain  its 
liberty  atid  indo])ond(Mic(>.  In  South  America  wo  havo  had  two  intortiational  wans — 
oti<‘  liotwooti  IJrazil,  rrneiiay.  and  Arirtmtitia  ajjaitist  I’araenay.  atid  tho  other  ladwooii 
liolivia  and  Porn  aeainst  t'hilo.  Dtirine  tho  same  period,  cotiimoticine  with  tho 
('rimoatt  War,  wo  havo  si-on  in  Knropo  tiiany  a  bloody  conflict,  sotno  of  them  havitij; 
boon  carried  itito  Asia.  Africa,  atid  oven  to  America,  when  tho  itivasion  of  Mexico, 
in  tho  ntifortiinato  attempt  to  establish  there  ati  onqiiro,  atid  tho  sondine  of  a  fl(‘ot  of 
Spatii.sh  iiKMi  of  war  to  tho  Pacific  in  tin*  wild  dream  of  rocompioritie  tho  former 

colonii's. 

I  may  remark  hero  that  besides  all  tho  various  international  wars,  Kitrojit*  felt  tho 
convnlsions  of  tnany  internal  revolutionary  movotnonts  far  more  st'rions  than  tho  dis¬ 
orders  in  .som<>  of  tin*  Ko])nblics,  that  havo  not  as  yet  snccoodisl  in  ovorcomine  tho 
revolutionary  evil. 

Knro]to  is  tho  en>at  luminary  toward  which  wo  turn  for  in.s])iration  in  every  bratich 
of  intolloctnal,  artistic,  scientific,  and  literary  iirocro.ss.  Wo  owe  to  it  onr  civiliza- 
tioti;  but  it  is  very  ditficnlt  for  that  throat  contitiont  to  shako  off  tho  ntifortnnat<‘  ])ro- 
dominatico  of  dytiastic  intt'rosts,  historic  ])rojtidico  of  race  and  rolitrion.  and  tho 
anta',jotiisnis  that  contiirios  of  rivalry  havo  jirodncod.  It  takes  tinu'  atid  tho  growth 
of  ]>ro<rro.ss  to  create  now  interests,  now  jiointsof  view,  and  more  hiimano  conciqit ions 
of  the  richl  atid  just  relations  betwi'en  the  family  of  nations. 

It  is  plain  that  the  whole  trmid  of  our  civilization  besiioaks  of  peace.  Wo  do  not 
construct  railwavs  for  tho  saki*  of  transjiortin.ii  troops  more  ipiicklv  or  establish  telo- 
irraphic  and  caiile  communications  to  flash  dt'claratiotis  of  war.  Tho  welfare  of  tnan- 
kitid  as  a  whole  is  tin*  litial  expression  of  tho  itidustrial  atid  commercial  .irrowth  of  tho 
nations.  Wars  affect  in  onr  days  as  tiiiich  tho  bolli!;orents  as  tho  neutrals.  On  tho 
other  hand  wo  ar<*  Ix'cotiiiti*:  every  day  to  undorstatid  bettor  that  tho  tnoral  laws  of  tin* 
universe  are  <;etn*ral  and  cotitpr(*hensiv(*  in  tln*ir  <*ffocts,  and,  then*fore,  if  it  is  a  critno 
to  kill  a  man,  it  cati  not.  b(*conn*  a  virtue  b(*causo  it  is  dotte  whoh*sal(*  under  tin*  i;nis(* 
of  national  honor. 

This  country  has  <;ivoti  to  tin*  world  more  than  otto  <*xamplo  of  its  hi"h  political  and 
moral  id<*als.  Xowhon*  tin*  m()vonn*nt  in  favor  of  international  jn*ac<*  is  stront;or  and 
mon*  popular.  1  r(*nn*tnb(*r  v(*ry  well  tho  d<*ep  impn*.ssion  1  rocoiv(*d  tin*  first  tinn*  1 
had  the  <ro<Hl  fortutn*  to  att(*nd  tho  l-akt*  Mohonk  < 'onfor(*nc(*.  It  was  tiot  so  much  tin* 
natural  beauty  of  that  charmin'?  jilaco  nor  tho  <?otiial  op<*n  hospitality  and  sweet  ox- 
jirossion  of  that  };reat  old  man,  unfortunatoly  dopart(*d,  Mr.  \.  K.  Stniloy,  to  whosi* 
tnemory  1  am  clad  fo  havo  this  opportitnity  to  pay  this  passins;  tributt*  for  his  nobh* 
work,  but  the  ])(*rsonin*l  of  tho  pt'oplo  tln*r(*  con'.;n*';atod  was  a  rt*v(*latioti  to  tin*,  jtidcos 
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Ilf  llif  SuprciiK'  ( 'oui't  of  the  I'nitccl  States  and  otlier  courts,  admirals  of  the  Xa\  y,  "eii- 
erals  of  the  Army,  university  prt'sidetits,  <t:real  business  mett,  mittisters  of  all  kinds  of 
reli>;ious  detiomitiations,  citizetts  from  all  over  th(*  Stales,  and  a  numher  of  noble 
women,  who,  in  this  cotititry,  take  a  lead  in  every  movement  for  the  wtdfare  of  man¬ 
kind  and  are  deservini;  to  have  every  le^'al  ri^ht,  were  eont;re!J:ated  at  Lake  Mohonk 
as  the  apostles  of  the  new  crusade  to  discuss  the  progress  of  th(“  cause,  to  find  the  means 
of  |)romotint;  it,  atid  getting:  ready  to  go  l\)rth  and  spread  the  good  doctrine  of  human 
charity  and  i)eace.  The  meeting  was  the  expressioti  of  the  noblest  aspirations.  No¬ 
body,  (>ven  the  tnost  cynical,  could  rletect  there  the  slightest  trace  <if  commercial  or 
private  interest.  It  was  the  rellectioti  of  the  conscience  atid  aims  of  this  great  de- 
tnocracy,  the  powt-rful  standard  Ix'arer  of  the  caust*  of  peace  amongst  all  the  nations  of 
justice  ami  right  in  the  world.  Afterwards  1  have  had  the  privilege  of  attetiding  some 
other  meetings  such  as  this,  and  every  time  1  become  more  and  tnore  cotilirmed  in  my 
confidence  iti  the  s])irit  of  justice,  or  what  more  generally  you  call  the  scpiaredeal,  in 
the  American  pc'ople.  May  that  s])irit  always  abide  here  and  becotne  more  general 
and  universal.  This  country  has  tio  peasant  clan  or  any  other  cla.ss,  but  a  body  of 
free  citizens  of  a  great  democracy  ecptal  in  their  rights,  ititerested  iti  their  country’s 
d(*velo|)tnetit  atid  progress,  perhajis  too  eager  to  make  motiey.  I  see  no  privileged 
persons  hen*,  other  than  the  children  atid  the  women  who  are  ever  active  in  the  giMul 
work  for  the  betterment  of  tnankind. 

Liberty  atid  right  are  not  empty  words  to  be  jilacarded  in  the  highways  and  the 
byways  or  to  adorn  the  headlines  of  the  newsjiapers;  they  are  and  must  be  a  living 
and  active  forct*  way  dee))  in  our  conscietic<>  and  the  guiding  force  of  our  actions. 

The  ITiiti'd  .States  is  to  me  a  itni(|U(‘  tuition  in  the  fatiiily  of  natiotis  of  the  world: 
borti  under  the  ins|)iratiotis  of  the  sjiirit  of  freedom  of  the  Pilgrims;  educate*!  in  the 
[iracticeof  s(df-governni(“ttt.  atid.  finally,  organized  as  the  gr(‘afe.st  democracy  that  ever 
existed; endowed  with  a  territory  that  is  altnost  a  continent;  rich,  fertile,  well  watered, 
and  o|)en(vl;  develo|)<>d  by  the  coticour.se  of  men  of  almost  every  nationality;  stands 
to-day  as  the  beacon  light  of  freedotn.  (ireat  atid  materially  ))owerful,  its  mission  is 
to  bt‘  yet  gri'ater  as  tin*  leader  in  the  noblest  ideals  that  matikind  strives  to  attain  ever 
s'nce  the  martyrdom  at  tin*  Motint  of  Cavalry  flooded  the  world  with  the  light  of 
|)eace  and  justice.  The  heavy  war  armaments  that  btird<*n  to-day  tin*  tnost  itn|)ortant 
nations  will  only  crumble  down  ttn(b*r  tin*  jiresence  of  tin*  |)ublic  o|>inion  strongly 
vitalized  everywln*r(*  by  tin*  cotivictioti  that  justice  atid  |)eace  an*  th<*  true  roads  to 
our  welfare  atid  ha])|)iness,  guiding  us  to  that  <*t(*rtia!  bliss  which  is  the  crown  of  our 
divine  mission. 

Till*  minister  of  Pern,  .Sr.  Don  Fe(l(*rieo  A.  Pezet,  sjioke  on  “Mntnal 
eonfidenee  tiinl  resjiecl  as  a  litisis  for  peace  lietween  nations.” 

1  le  said : 

It  is  a  v(*ry  great  honor  which  has  b<*en  jiaid  nn*.  iti  reipiesting  me  to  deliver  an  addr(*.ss 
on  tin*  occasioti  of  the  meeting  of  the  Fourth  .\tin*rican  Peaci*  <  'ongre.ss,  and  1  do. so  with 
|)leasur(*  because  it  is  truly  fitting  that  the  re|)re.s(*ntatives  of  Latin  America  shotild 
be  called  u|)on  to  ])artici|)at(*  iti  this  gathering,  that  tln*y  should  In*  allowed  to 
record  their  sentiments  in  behalf  of  an  idea  which  is  of  ])aratnount  ini|)ortance  to 
nationalities  that  an*  still  on  the  threshold  of  their  material  develo|)tnent,  n*<|uiring 
of  tin*  blessings  of  |n*ace,  int(*rnal  and  ext<*rtial,  to  n*ach  that  condition  of  |)rosi)erity, 
through  jirogress  which  is  the  desid<*rata  of  all  |M*o|)les. 

It  ai)|)ears  to  me  that  tin*  Latiti  .Vnierican  has  be<*ti  generally  inisutidersfood  and 
very  rarely  is  he  a))])n“ciat(*d  iti  his  true  valin*. 

The  histories  of  our  country  ainl  of  our  |K*o])les  have  never  been  studied  in  this 
country,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  iti  Euroin*.  While  every  educated  Latin  American 
knows  the  salient  |)oints  of  tin*  histori(*s  of  the  LTiit(*d  States  and  of  the  pAiro|)ean 
nations,  and  he  would  indeed  In*  considered  ignorant  if  he  did  not,  you,  on  the 
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Ollier  hand,  ignore  our  history  and  perhaps  consider  its  study  as  of  no  eonsecpienct* 
and  can  not  see  any  practical  value  in  a  kno\vled<^e  of  it. 

It  is  this  attitude  of  stiperiority.  horn  of  an  ah.solute  iirnoraticc  of  our  jieoples  and  of 
their  true  characteristics  that  has  createil  a  sort  of  estrati<;<‘inetit  hetween  the  two 
srreat  faniili<*s  who  inhahit  this  contiinuit,  and  both  hen*  and  there  this  estrangement 
is  manifest  in  many  ways.  This  is  a  most  unfortunatt*  circumstance  for  all  concerneil, 
and  that  such  a  condition  should  e.xist  is  a  mistake.  Peace  and  <;ood  will  amoni; 
nations,  as  ainon<;  individuals,  depends  in  i;reat  measun*  upon  their  mutual  under- 
standin"  atid  forbearance.  The  tieichbor  who  irritates  us  becatise  of  his  strati;j:ene.<s  to 
our  way  of  thinking  can  bt'come  otir  friend  only  wheti  each  of  us  understands  atid 
appn‘ciates  the  limitations  which  imjio.se  the  difference. 

Therefore  it  beluKives  us  to  exert  every  inlluence  to  seize  each  o])|iortunit,\'  which 
is  offered  us  to  do  away  with  the  jirejudices  which  divide  us;  to  trrow  in  the  true 
knowled>re  of  each  other,  that  we  tnay  each  imderstatid  the  virtues  of  the  other  and 
become  neisrhliorly  iti  tin*  senst»  of  the  words  of  the  Divine  Ma.ster,  tin'  Prince  of  Peace. 

In  one  sweeping  statement  otir  jK'oph'  are  shorn  of  every  trait  of  character  that  e’oe'* 
to  make  up  a  nation.  Solely  our  faults  are  looked  at,  our  virtues  (and  W(“  have  .somei 
are  ignored.  So  we  have  betm  dubbed  a  race  of  jirocrastitiators,  lazy  and  tinruly, 
ever  ready  to  fight  among  ourselves,  and  lacking  in  all  .sense  of  jiroportion.  I  ask,  Is 
this  condticive  to  friendship  between  us? 

I  am  an  assiduous  reader  of  the  daily  jiress.  I  likewise  read  many  of  the  works 
that  an*  edited  here  and  in  Europe  on  the  subject  of  the  Latin  Atnerican,  and  I  must 
cotifess  that  the  literatim-  that  is  turned  out  is,  in  most  cast-s,  of  a  nature  to  give  false 
itnpression.s  to  the  unbia.sed  reader. 

It  is  true  that  in  stich  works  our  cotinlries  and  their  jiossibilities  are  dejiicted  in 
glowitig  eolors;  the  many  opiiortunities  that  they  offer  as  amjile  fields  for  lucrative 
investment  are  jiresented  in  a  mantier  most  attractive;  but  we,  as  a  race,  as  a  peojde, 
as  a  family  of  human  beings,  striving  to  attain  our  betterment,  working  iti  atid  for  the 
general  uplift,  we  are  consistently  ignored,  and  the  only  reference  to  us  is  of  a  nature 
to  convey  imjire.ssions  which  tend  to  lower  us  in  the  estimation  of  impartial  men 
and  make  them  believe  that  tin-  one  gri-at  fattlt  in  the  jiaradi.se  fire.^^ented  to  their 
consideration  lies  in  the  men  who  inhabit  it,  in  those  on  whom  such  bountiftil  atid  great 
natural  gifts  have  been  bestowed,  and  who  are  shown  as  unworthy  of  them  atid  untit 
to  utilize  thesi*  to  their  greatest  advatitage. 

('on.s(*(pienlly  we  are  looked  upon  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  as  devoid  of  the 
e.ssential  (jualities  neces.sary  to  the  making  of  a  nation.  And  this  .setit  iment  permeates 
the  greater  part  of  the  jiublic  referetices  more  especially  aiiplied  to  .some  of  our  smaller 
sovereignties. 

(ientlemen.  this  is  a  wrong  attitude  to  assume  toward  us.  If  you  would  but  take  the 
trouble  to  study  our  histories;  if  you  would  liut  deign  to  try  to  know  us  through 
personal  acquaintance  and  to  become  familiarized  with  us  as  a  jieojile,  the.se  erroneous 
conceptions  which  have  estranged  us  would  di.sappear  in  a  short  time  and  a  feeling  of 
trust  and  confidence  wotild  take  their  jilace. 

It  is  this  getieral  attitude  toward  the  Latin  American  that  has  createil  in  our  peojde 
a  .sentiment  of  mistrust  in  you.  (»n  our  side,  we  do  not  know  you  at  least  the  great 
mass  of  our  people  do  not  ktiow  you,  due  to  your  attittide  toward  us  and  because  of 
an  unfortunate  class  of  your  men  who  have  striven  to  present  you  as  a  lyiie.  which, 
I  am  jileased  to  declare,  is  not  truly  repre.sentative. 

Throughout  Latiti  America,  while  the  Etiropean  has  been  trying  to  help  us  along 
by  loaning  us  his  money,  by  assi.sting  us  in  our  natural  development,  in  many  instances 
allying  themselves  through  marriage  with  our  peojile,  and  blending  himself  with  us 
in  every  jiossible  manner,  the  few  and  far-between  men  of  your  country  who  have 
come  to  us  have,  in  many  instances,  assumed  an  air  of  stiperiority  when  not  of  con¬ 
tempt.  The.-ic  men  have  not  tried  to  learn  our  traits;  they  have  not  made  any  attempt 
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to  study  us  or  to  know  us.  Animated  l)y  one  desire,  "overiusl  l)y  oiu-  im])ul'e.  dom¬ 
inated  witli  tlie  .sole  ol)ject  of  makiiiy  money,  of  "ettiny  in  a  shorter  time  than  would 
he  possible  at  home  the  wealth  they  have  set  out  to  ac(]uire. 

Of  eourse,  1  do  not  mean  that  all  the  Americans  who  have  yone  to  Latin  America 
are  of  the  ty])e  described;  many  of  them  have  been  men  of  hiyh  and  commandiiic 
personality,  who  have  helped  us  aloii^  the  path  of  jiroyress  and  shown  us  the  projier 
methods  which  we  should  follow  in  national  development,  but  these  have  b(*eu  the 
exception,  and  while  we  all  remember  and  liouor  sticli  as  have  done  pioneer  work, 
our  ])eo[)le,  as  a  whole,  have  been  brought  more  often  into  couuict  with  men  of  another 
class;  men  who  have  not  cared  what  opinion  was  formed  of  their  own  nation  in  their 
acts  and  in  their  dealin>'s  with  the  native  races. 

Peace  and  <;ood  among  natiotis,  to  be  lasting  and  enduring,  must  rest  ti))on  mutual 
trust,  and  no  such  thing  can  haj)peu  when  the  peo])les  which  constitute  the  family 
of  nations  are  not  acf|iiainted  with  each  other. 

Therefore  I  return  to  my  premises — it  behooves  us  to  exert  every  influence  to 
attain  a  true  knowledge  of  each  other,  to  understand  each  otlier,  to  learn  our  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  to  be  lenient  to  each  other  during  this  })roce.ss  of  mutual  recognition. 
So  that  in  time,  and  by  assisting  one  another,  we  may  create  a  true  bond  of  fricnd- 
.ship  between  both  families  and  thus  establish  a  basis  for  a  perpetual  ]>eace  among 
the  nations  of  our  continent. 

In  the  three  congres.ses  which  have  ])receded  the  one  we  are  now  attending  and  in 
this  one  everything  has  been  said  in  behalf  of  peace  that  can  or  could  be  said.  Men 
of  unquestionable  superiority,  men  who  have  attained  prominence  in  the  world,  in 
every  possible  field  of  human  activity,  have  voiced  sentiments  which  are  worth 
recording,  and  have  proved  by  their  works  and  deeds  that  they  are  truly  imbued 
with  the  sentiment  of  love  toward  humanity,  which  makes  for  the  uplift  and  better¬ 
ment  of  the  luiman  race,  so  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  add,  which  would  not  a])pear 
as  trite  or  commoni)lace,  when  not  a  rejxuition  of  something  that  has  been  said  before, 
in  terms  and  manner  more  elo(|uent  and  convincing  than  any  which  I  could  attempt. 

Ilut  as  the  drop  of  water  furrows  the  rock,  we  must  be  unceasing  in  our  endeavors 
to  carry  on  the  work  which  we  believe  to  l»e  right,  so  that  our  little  drop  of  earnest 
endeavor  may  bring  aljout  in  sooner  time  the  condition  of  peace,  whicli  we  are  all 
striving  to  attain. 

Tlu‘  AiiuTican  worlil  stamls  to-day  on  the  tlircshold  of  a  new  era.  The  magnificent 
umh-rtaking  which  is  now  ueariTig  completion,  and  which  is  dc.<tined  to  bring  closer 
together  many  of  tlie  nations  of  the  world,  and  more  es])ecially  my  country  with 
your  country,  should  find  us  working  more  slnmuously  and  enthusiastically  in  behalf 
of  an  all-.\mericau  ])eace  understanding,  a  ])an-Am(‘ricau  entente  cordiale.  This 
engineering  achievement,  the  greatest  work  of  man,  should  In*  celebrati'd  in  a  manner 
more  enduring,  mon*  significant,  than  by  mere  show,  ])ageants,  and  ex])osiiion-<. 
My  all  means  let  us  have  these,  lull  let  us  hav(‘  a  comdave  of  our  world,  our  American 
world,  and  there  ^iroclaim  to  the  outer  world  the  new  go.-iiiel  of  ])cace— on  the  basis 
of  America  for  the  Americans,  the  North  for  the  North,  the  Central  for  the  ( 'entral,  and 
the  South  for  the  South  -  all  for  all,  and  (“ach  for  the  otluT,  without  misgivings, 
without  mistrusts,  in  full  desire  to  be  neighborly. 

Therefore  my  nu‘.ssage  at  this  meeting  of  men  and  woiium  all  striving  toward  an 
iileal,  all  working  together  to  attain  om*  and  the  same  end,  can  be  summed  up  in  two 
words- -‘‘Education’’  and  ‘‘Contidmice.”  Through  education  we  of  this  American 
continent  can  become  acquainted,  and  becoming  acquainted,  confidence  in  each 
other  and  mutual  resjiect  will  be  the  result. 

So  I  say  that  the  greate.st  benefactor  shall  be  the  man  who  will  helji  tlie  sjireading 
of  education,  teaching  the  peojile  of  one  country  to  know  other  ])eo]de,  to  forbear  and 
to  trust. 
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Tii-i\i<;lit  tlu-  fdiirth  Anifricaii  rcaci-  ('iiii>ir(>ss  will  close,  and  its  work  will  l)clon<; 
to  history.  \Vc  who  have  attended  its  s(‘ssion  will  recall  with  ])leasure  the  heautifnl 
and  warm  hospitality  of  the  ])eo])le  of  St.  Louis,  the  citizens  of  the  ( 'oniinon wealth  of 
Missouri,  and  we  will  carry  away  with  us  the  firatification  of  haviiif;  added  our  little 
mite  to  the  most  nohh*  work  of  human  endeavor  peace  amon"  nations. 

So  in  ])artin>;.  and  not  to  say  ”:<Hid-liy(“.  J  will  tell  you.  nuMi  of  .Mis,souri,  that  it  is 
to  your  own  interest  to  see  that  the  relations  hetween  Latin  America  and  this  <;reat 
country  of  yours  are  (‘stahlishetl  firmly  on  a  basis  of  mutual  conlidence. 

The  I’anama  t'anal  will  hind  us  together.  .Vn  all-water  route  from  this  oreat 
industrial  em])ori!im  throu^di  the  canal  and  to  the  shores  of  my  country.  Peru,  is  a 
]».issihility  that  1  ft'cl  certain  is  now  hut  a  (pu'stion  of  time.  Imagine  what  will  lx* 
your  ])roud  ))ositio!i  as  th(‘  "reat  distrihutiiif;  center  for  this  Missi.ssi])pi  Valley; 
sendin"  your  carj;oes  from  your  own  water  front,  down  th<‘  "Father  of  Waters”  to  he 
tranS'hi])ped  and  carrieil  on  ocean  liners  Ilyin*;  your  llaj;,  ami  horm*  away  to  the  heart 
of  South  America,  U]>  the  ".Monarch  of  Waters,"  the  mi.udity  Amazon,  there  to  dis- 
trihute  the  wealth  of  your  industries  and  hrinj;  hack  our  Ixuindless  resoun-es  of  prime 
matter  with  which  to  feed  your  industries. 

.Ml  this  is  ])ossihle.  and  I  repeat  it  behooves  us  to  strive  to<;ether  with  unc(*asin" 
enerf;y  so  as  to  hriu*;  about  the  understandin*;  hetweeti  us  which  is  to  j)roduce  emluring 
]>eace  in  our  h(*loved  .\merica. 

At  the  s(‘l(‘[‘ti()n  of  tlx*  site  for  tlie  hiitl<lin<r  of  the  Doniiiiieaii 
lieptihlie  at  tlie  Piiotmia-Paeifie  liitt'niatioiial  K.xposition,  at  Sati 
KrtiiK  iseo,  Minister  Peyiitido  said: 

When  the  Itoininican  (iovernment  accepted  the  cotirteotis  itivitation  extended  to 
it  by  His  Fxcellency  the  President  of  the  I'nited  States  to  take  an  active  ]>articipa- 
tioti  in  the  world's  fair  with  whiclt  tlu*  ;;reat  .\tuericatt  ])eo|de  are  to  celebrate  tin*  com¬ 
pletion  of  tlie  ;;reatest  work  ever  ttnderlak(‘ti  by  htitnati  effort,  it  did  not  do  so  as  a 
tiu're  matter  of  courtesy;  neither  did  it  act  sitnply  respondins;  to  the  tiattiral  voice 
whi'.  h  calls  till*  tiobh*  spirit  of  nations,  like  the  souls  of  itidividiials.  to  <rr(‘et  with  joy 
whatever  triutnphs  are  achiev(‘d  for  tin*  proirre.ss  or  welfare  of  humatiity. 

My  (iovernment  was  hiydily  ,i;ratified  at  havitu;  been  a-corded  this  opporttinity  to 
fulfill  a  duty  toward  the  friendly  (iovernmetit ,  and  ev(‘ti  if  it  had  no  other  voice  to 
listen  to  than  that  of  this  duty  it  would  f;ladly  have  come  to  this  beautiful  atid  enter¬ 
prising:  city  to  >;iv<‘  a  jiroof  of  friendship  and  oratitmh*  to  the  (iovertitnent  of  the  "reat 
nation  which  oti  so  many  occasions  lias  shown  a  disinterested  williiiirtie.ss  to  help  tlu* 
Hominicati  peojile  solve  very  serious  j)robletns  of  their  oriranizatioti  and  pro‘;ress. 

My  (Iovernment  also  felt  with  siticere  "ratilication  tin*  vibratiotis  of  its  enthttsiasm; 
and  (‘V(*ti  if  for  tio  other  tnotive,  it  woitld  have  cotne  here  to  ])roclaini  broadcast  the 
unlimited  ailmiratioti  and  overllowitio  joy  with  which  it  <;reets  that  wonderfitl  tnasti'f- 
pieci*  of  hitman  will  and  iiitelli'rence.  called  the  Panama  ('anal. 

That  is  not  all.  however;  it  fec'ls  itself,  furthermore,  inip(‘lled  by  another  siinuilus 
which,  even  lhou<;h  root<“d  in  the  (h*pihs  of  its  e<j:olism.  diK‘s  not  fail  to  bo  worthy  of 
tlu*  jiraise  which  is  due  to  certain  aims  ami  efforts  wlu*n.  without  detriment  to  the 
interests  and  aspirations  of  others,  they  have  for  their  objei't  our  own  welfare,  or  the 
peace  of  our  own  honu*.  or  the  prospi'rity  and  happiiu'ss  of  our  own  children  and  of 
our  children's  children. 

Tlu*  Itoniiiiican  (iovernment  is  well  aware  that  keen  alertness  must  (“ver  otiide  the 
pilots  of  the  ships  which  from  (he  manufacturin';  centers  of  Kurope  should  sail  directly 
toward  the  canal,  in  onler  to  avoid  the  banks  and  islets  inlerceplin;;  the  entrance  to 
Santana  May.  the  most  ma<;niliceat  comnu'rcial  treasure  that  could  be  found  in  (he 
.Vllanlic  by  tlio.se  who  would  seek  a  new  j'olden  tieece  <;uided  by  the  trade  winds. 
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The  I )<>iniiii!'iaii  (inviTiinuMil  fully  realizes  ihal  it  has  nni  ihe  riirlit  to  i)reveiit  tho 
world  from  eiijoyim;  that  treasure,  eoutinuiu<;  to  keej)  it  unlit  to  the  re((uiremeiits  of 
iiaviiratioii  and  coininerei*,  because  the  l<‘asl  piinishiiumt  that  could  befall  it  for  its 
avarice  would  he  that  the  world  would  disregard  it,  st*ekiny' or  creatini;  other  sio|)pin<_' 
places,  and  thereby  eondemniny:  as  uscdess  that  iinniense  slndtered  body  of  water, 
with  whose  possession  (iod  has  blessi'd  the  desc(*ndants  of  the  tirst  settlers  of  America. 
And  the  Itominican  (Jovernment,  heedin';  the  demands  of  the  national  conscience 
for  peace  and  labor,  is  making'  ready  to  establish  in  our  bay  a  connection  with  the 
|)rof;re.ss  of  the  world,  that  we  may  not  be  left  behind  in  that  westward  race  by  which 
civilization,  arrayed  with  steam  and  tdectricity,  and  with  law  and  justice,  ,';oes  on 
and  on,  opening  seas,  laying  out  rails,  immersin;;  cables,  suspendinj;  wires,  controlling; 
the  air  and  cleavin*;  continents,  in  order  that  all  shadows  shall  disapi)ear,  to  the  end 
that  all  over  the  world  may  be  .scattered  the  .seeds  of  peace  ami  riyditeousne.ss,  and  for 
the  puri>ose  of  preparing;  the  perfection  of  humanity  throui;h  the  confraternity  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

It  is  thus,  j;entlemen,  ihal  when  my  (iovernment  a  'cepted  that  courteous  invita¬ 
tion,  it  did  so  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  fullillin^'  a  duty  toward  its  own  j>eople 
as  w(dl  as  toward  the  (iovernment  and  peo])le  of  the  I'niled  Slates  and  toward  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  whicli  are  peltin';  ready  for  the  westward  march.  And  ui)on 
selectin';  now  the  site  where  to  erecl  the  |)avilion  under  who.se  r(H)f  it  will  display  Ihe 
products  of  the  .soil,  of  the  industry,  and  of  the  inlidle cl  of  the  Itominican  people,  it 
does  .so,  hoping'  that  it  will  show  ehwpienlly  how  clearly  it  realizes  what  the  opening; 
of  the  Panama  Canal  means  for  the  future  of  the  Itominican  Kei)ublic. 

Many  thanks,  .Mr.  President,  for  this  deed,  ihal  1  accept  as  a  dee<l  of  trust  in  the 
capability  of  my  coimirv  to  fullill  its  |)romises. 
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PKKl’,  tlio  land  of  tlio  Incas  and  home  of  the  earliest  American 
civilization,  has  lon<'  heem  a  study  of  sjx'cial  interest  at  Har¬ 
vard,  which,  thou*;h  the  oldest  university  in  North  America, 
is  hut  a  younjjer  sister  of  San  Marcos,  iti  Lima. 

First  and  foremost  ainonj'  Harvard  j;raduates  to  devote  his  talents 
and  his  (‘iithusiasm  to  this  fascinating  country  was  William  Henry 
Prescott,  of  the  class  of  1S14,  whose  celebrated  work,  The  (’oiK|uest 
of  Peru,  has  been  translated  into  many  languages,  and  still  serves  as 
an  inspiration  to  writers  and  scholars  like  liryce  and  Markham, 

()ui-  lirst  consul  at  Callao,  in  IS’o,  was  William  Tudor,  Harvard, 
170,'). 

The  n(“Xt  ti(*  came  in  1S,3(),  when  Dr.  John  H.  JMake,  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  visited  Peru  and  brought  hack  to  Boston  the  earliest 
collections  representing  P(‘i-uvian  art  and  culture  brought  to  Xorth 
America.  Since  this  was  given  to  tin*  museum  it  has  bemdited  from 
numerous  (jther  gcuierous  gifts  and  |)urchases  in  the  Peruvian  field, 
tog(‘ther  with  rich  rc'sults  from  e.xpeditions  sent  out  under  its  auspices, 
till  now  it  can  boast  of  a  I’eruvian  <‘ollection  iepres(‘ntative  of  the 
whole  country. 

Harvard  is  proud  to  have  u|)on  its  roll  of  distinguished  sons  as  early 
as  1S.)S  tlu'  name  (»f  Jose  Kitlogio  Ihdgado.  While  in  college  he  was 
th(‘  friend  of  Simon  Xewcomh,  tlu*  famous  astronomer;  of  Alexander 
Agassiz,  of  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  and  of  other  well-known  men.  Si-. 
Delgado  died  last  year  at  his  estate',  “Xaha,”  near  Lima.  It  was  as 
an  enginee'r  that  he  was  |)reemim'nt ,  though  active  in  many  sjiheres. 
He  was  associati'd  with  Meigs  in  the  construction  of  the  highest  rail¬ 
road  in  tlu'  world,  that  to  Oroya.  I’nder  President  Caceres  he  was 
minister  of  tlu'  tri'asurv  and  president  of  the  (ieographieal  Socii'ty  of 
Lima,  as  wi'll  as  head  of  the  Associated  Charities,  and  identilied  with 
othi'i-  good  works.  A  few  years  ago  at  the  founding  of  the  American 
Cniversit ies  Club  at  Lima,  he  spoke' with  priele  of  his  Haivarel  ele'gre'e'. 

Lidve'  Titie-aca,  the'  most  intere'sting  highland  lake  in  the  world,  was 
first  sounde'd  jind  its  iaunii  syste'inat  ie  ally  studieel  and  elescriheel  by  a 
Haivarel  expe'dition  in  ISTo.  Tlu'se  investigations  were  e-e»nelue-te'il 
by  Alexaude'f  Agassiz  and  Samue'l  (iarman.  Ive'ports  were  later  j)uh- 
lislu'd  upon  the^  scie'iitifie-  re'sults.  Among  tlie'se'  were  the  following: 
Fislu's,  Amphibians,  and  Reptile's,  S.  (Iarman;  Birds  emd  Miimmals, 
J.  A.  Allen;  ('rustae-e'ii,  ^Valte'r  Faxon:  I'aleozoic  Feessils,  ().  A.  Derby 
and  A.  Agassiz,  (liulh'tin  Museum  of  C'eeinparative  Zoology.  Vol.  Ill, 
INTti.) 
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Dr.  A.  F.  Han(l(‘li('r,  tlu*  \v(‘ll-kiio\vii  writiM’ on  IVruvian  aiclia'olo^y 
and  tlu'  autliorof  a  standard  woik  on  the  islands  of  'Fiticaca  and  Ivoati. 
was  for  sov(Mal  y(*ars,  dnrin<i  the  lato  s(‘V('nt ios,  closcdy  conin'ctcd  witli 
th(‘  Ilai’vard  P(>al)ody  Musouni. 

'I'lit'  yt'ar  ISS'.t  ajrain  marks  an  (‘pocli  in  tin*  intcrndations  of  Har¬ 
vard  and  P('rn  for  in  this  year  the  Cainln’idiic  astrononinrs  di'cidod 
upon  IVru  as  tin*  site*  of  its  station  to  ohs(>rv(*  tin'  soiitlnMii  skies. 
Profs.  Piek(‘rinir  and  Baih'V  and  otlier  men  who  have  Ik'cmi  in  resi- 
d(Mie('  at  Ar(‘(pii|)a  have  done  much  to  acapiaint  Amerieans  with 
I’ern  and  its  soei(‘ty.  Indeed  no  hook  on  South  Ameiiea  whieli  has 
ap|)ear(‘tl  witliin  tlie  last  20  yc'ars  has  failed  to  remark  upon  tin* 
interc'st  and  importane(‘  of  the  work  of  this  hraneh  of  tin*  university. 
Not  oidy  have  the  h(*avens  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  been  studied 
and  map])(*d,  hut  meteorolopeal  stations  have  heim  established 
aeross  the  Andean  ran<res  to  the  forest  re<rions  of  the  Peruvian 
montana.  That  at  the  summit  of  El  Misti  was  maintained  for  a 
number  of  yeaiv  at  an  elevation  of  10. 200  feet,  the  hijihest  meteoro- 
lo<;ieal  station  in  the  world,  a  task  of  no  small  dillieulty,  as  was  reeently 
pointed  out  by  the  llijiht  Hon.  dames  Bryee,  the  former  British 
ambassador  in  Washinjiton,  in  his  hook  on  South  Ameriea. 

Durinjx  the  winter  of  1S!»7-0S  Prof.  B.  de  ('.  Ward,  of  Harvard, 
visited  P(*ru  for  meteorolo<iieal  study.  .Vft('r  extensive  travels, 
during  which  he  visited  all  the  meteorolofjieal  stations  except  that 
at  Santa  Ana.  he  returned  to  publish  a  number  of  important  articles 
on  the  coast  clouds  and  other  climatic  plumomena  of  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  in  j;eneral  and  of  Peru  in  particular. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  an  extensive  biblio<;raphy  of  the  anthro- 
poloj^y  of  P(wu  was  published  by  the  Field  Museum  at  Chicaj'o. 
This  work  was  presented  as  a  thesis  by  Dr.  (ieor<i;e  A.  Dorsey,  the 
present  curator  of  anthropidofiy  in  the  Ficdd  Museum,  in  partial 
fullillment  of  the  recpiirement  of  the  doctor’s  de<rree  in  philosophy 
at  Harvard  rnivei’sity. 

Durinjr  1  (•()() Harvard  sent  a  s|)ecial  expedition  to  the  mon¬ 
tana  of  Peru  in  charge  of  Dr.  William  (’.  Farabee,  who  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  other  Harvard  nn'ii,  John  W.  Hastin<;s  and  Louis  .1. 
de  (1.  d(*  Milhau.  They  explored  thoroujihlv  the  river  course's  of  the 
U|)|)er  Vucayali,  rrubainba,  Mann,  and  Madre  de  Dios,  besides 
visitin';  and  travelin*;  alonj;  tin*  Tambopata  and  mativ  le.sser  streams. 
Durinj;  the  three*  years  in  which  the  expe'elitiem  was  in  the  e-eeuntry 
meest  veduable  ‘;e'e)<;raphical  anel  e>ther  elata  were  e)l)taineel  eit  the 
spi'cial  re'ejiu'st  e)f  the  Pre'sieh'iit  anel  the  Peruvian  (leevernnu'nt- 
The  nnun  eebject  e>f  the  tri|)  was  a  <;e*neral  ethne)le»‘;ieal  emel  lin<;uistic 
surve'v  eef  the  pe'eeples  eef  the*  re<;ie)n.  On  its  ceunpletiem  Dr.  F'arabee 
was  hemeere'el  by  an  appeeintnu'iit  as  ])re)fesse)r  at  tlie  I'nive'isity  e)f 
San  Marcees,  an  !t|)pe)intment  which,  the)uj;h  re'sielinj;  in  ('aiubrielj;e, 
he  still  bedels  anel  cherislu's. 
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Tlio  iiivitalioii  (‘XtiMidcd  to  tlu*  imivorsitios  of  North  Ainorica  to 
])a.rticij>at(!  in  what  had  previously  hiaui  called  tlie  Latin  Anu'riean 
Seientilie  ('on^ress  pive  Harvard  an  opjiortiinity  to  send  delejiates 
to  the  First  Pan  American  Si-imitifie  Conjiress,  lield  at  Santiajro  d(‘ 
Chile  duriiifr  the  winter  of  IhOS-O.  Tin*  delefjates  from  Harvard 
were  Prof.  A.  C.  Coolidi'e,  Prof.  J.  B.  Woodworth,  Dr.  Thomas  Bar- 
hour.  and  Mr.  ('.  L.  Hay,  son  of  the  late  I’nited  Stati's  S(‘cretary  of 
State  dohn  Hay.  Heturnins;  from  the  coiifiress  the  delej^ation  was 
<rla<l  of  tlie  oi>portunity  to  visit  Peru,  and  it  enjoyed  the  houndle.ss 
liospitality  of  the  (lovernnumt  and  people  for  which  Peru  has  Ion*; 
been  famous.  The  memhers  of  tlu'  dele>ration  traveled  tliroue:h 
various  jiarts  of  the  Kejiuhlie,  and  Mi‘.  Hay  in  jiarticular  made  tlu* 
journey  from  Cuzco  to  Lima  overland  and  visit ('d  the  interestinjr 
ruins  of  Clioc(pi(‘(|uirau  in  com])anv  with  Prof.  Hiram  Bin_^liam, 
already  well  known  to  Pm’uvians. 

Prof.  Bintrliam,  after  (rettinj;  his  A.  B.  at  Yah*,  came  to  Harvard  to 
study  the  history  and  civilization  of  Latin  America.  He  received 
his  iloctor’s  dejrria'  in  this  sul)ject  in  KMI.L  H(>  still  holds  in  tin* 
Harvard  Collesri'  Lihraiv  tlie  jiosition  of  curator  of  the  collection  of 
South  American  history  and  literature.  Its  unrivahal  excelhuici'  in 
the  Cnited  States  is  maintained  hy  a  sjiecial  fund  and  owes  much  to 
the  devoted  elforts  of  Dr.  Binjrhani.  The  latest  additions  to  this 
collection  of  works  on  Peru  are  due  to  the  enthusiastic  interest  of 
Mr.  Charles  J.,yon  Chandler,  Harvard,  1 1(0,5,  former  vice  and  dejuity 
consul  jieneral  at  Callao. 

Amone;  recimt  jrraduate  students  at  Camhrid<;e  W('  may  mention 
esjiecially  Dr.  ,Iulio  C.  Tello,  of  the  Bihlioteca  Nacional  in  Lima,  and 
a  graduate  in  medicine  of  the  Cniversity  of  San  Marcos.  Hi'  re¬ 
ceived  the  Harvard  dejrree  of  master  of  arts  in  11(11  and  hojies  to 
return  for  a  doctor's  defrree  in  jihilosojihy. 

Harvard  is  further  rejiresented  in  Peru  hy  Luis  Humherto  Bou- 
roncle,  the  jirogressive  superintendent  of  education  at  Areipiijia,  who 
was  a  student  at  the  university  in  IKON.  Mr.  Bouroncle  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  represent  Harvard  at  the  American  Universities  Students’ 
Conjrress  whicli  was  recently  held  in  Lima. 

Amoni'  other  Harvard  men  in  Peru  mention  shoidd  certainly  he 
madeof  Vernon  F.Maisters  (Harvard  A.  M.,  11((16-11((1S), for  some  time 
"eolojrisl  to  the  Peruvian  Ciovernment,  and  a  well-known  writer  ujion 
the  economic  gi'oloijy  of  I’eru. 

In  the  past  no  other  North  American  univer'iity  has  had  such  a 
uniipie  connection  with  Pi'iu  as  has  Harvard,  and  we  may  hojii'  that 
the  future  will  only  make  their  lelations  ever  closer  in  the  interi'sts 
of  scholarship  and  of  Pan  American  sympathy. 


PROMINENT  IN  PAN 
AMERICAN  AFFAIRS  A 

WITH IX  tlu'  past  f('\v  months  death  has  removed  fnmi 
fields  of  usefulness  and  activity  a  miml)er  of  prominent 
Pan  American  statesmen,  ollicials,  and  men  of  letters 
and  science.  In  South  America.  Arjicntina.  Brazil. 
('oloml)ia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru  have  each  Ix'cn  called  upon  to  display 
symbols  of  mournin*;  in  fitting  memory  to  those  who  had  l)eeu  called 
to  their  final  restin"  plac(>.  In  the  ITiited  States  thei'e  ])assed  away 
.1.  Shepherd  (’lark  and  Warner  P.  Sutton,  thus  hrinjxin^  to  a  close  the 
labors  of  two  men  who  have  won  distinct  ])laces  of  respect  and  im¬ 
portance  in  oflicial  and  eommercial  circles,  ideiitilied  with  Latin 
American  interests. 

Each  of  the  late  lamented  had  spent  his  life  in  <rivin^  to  the  world 
the  best  thought  and  elfort  in  develo])in<;  a  better  understandini;  and 
a  closer  association  betwet'ii  the  peo))les  and  countries  of  the  AVestern 
I bunisphere.  Their  nam(*s  and  deeds  were  known  throu'ihout  the 
American  countries,  and  their  removal  from  fields  of  labor  will  be 
keenly  felt.  It  is  therefore  a  sad  but  pleasant  duty,  in  reeordin^ 
the  departure  of  these,  to  oiler  a  final  word  of  praise  in  aj)])rcciation 
of  tlu'ir  achievements. 

It  is  <;ratif‘vin<f,  however,  to  be  able  to  include  in  these  columns,  at 
the  same  time,  the  portraits  and  biojiraphical  sketches  of  a  number 
of  representative  men  who  an*  eiuh'avorin*'  to  promote  the  hij'hest 
bonds  of  .social  and  commercial  intercourse  between  the  American 
ilepid)Iics.  In  their  respective  positions  they  are  exertinj'  the  best 
ollices  to  develop  Pan  American  ])eace,  friendship,  and  commerce, 
and  render  still  stronger  the  ties  of  eonfiaternit}'  which  characteiize 
the  <lealiji"s  of  the  p('oples  of  21  independent  Republics  of  the  Western 
I  lemi.s])here. 

Thei'e  pas.sed  away  at  Bojjota  last  March  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinj^uished  women  of  the  Americas,  Skxoij.v  Doxa  Solkdad  Aijosta 
i>K  Samuku.  This  famous  woman  was  lon<t  known  as  a  most 
<rifted  scholar  and  writer  and  her  books  ami  majjazine  stories  hav(' 
been  read  in  all  Spanish-speakinf'  countries,  and  a  numlx'i’  i)f  luu- 
works  have  been  translated  into  other  laiif'uages.  I ler  native  land, 
Colombia,  especially  teels  the  loss  of  such  a  talented  daughter,  ami 
although  she  lived  to  the  age  of  S2  years,  her  friends  and  admirers 
had  hoped  that  she  might  be  spared  to  a  still  !nore  advanced  ag('. 
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Scfiolii  Acosta  (Ic  Sam|»cr  was  llu'  (lau<xlil(M-  of  tlic*  liistoiian,  Don 
Ooatiuiin  Acosta,  from  wliom  slu'  inli('rit('(l  a  most  decided  litmarv 
taste  iuid  inclination.  She  manicil  Don  dose  M.  Samper,  a  wiiter 
and  politician  of  note*,  and  it  was  quite  natural  that  her  ability 
shotdd  ('.\|)and  and  <;idw  amid  such  coti"enial  suridu  ml  inf's. 

Aft(‘r  h(>r  marriaf^c'  she  foundi'd  [a  j)ap(M-  calhal  La  ^fujer,  which 
she  edited  and  puhlisl.ed  fi<im  1.S7.S  until  ISSl.  In  this  journal 
she  |)uhlislu'd  lu'r  wi  it  inf's,  such  as  La  Mujer  en  la  ('ivilizacion,  Los 
Misioneros  en  el  Xuevo  llcino  (h*  (iianada,  lai  Jlolandesa  en  America, 
and  scorevs  of  otlu'r  hooks  of  a  historical  nature  as  well  as  many 

novels  on  South  American 
life,  all  of  which  found  large 
sales  and  won  for  the  writer 
unstinted  i)iaise. 

Truly  a  notable  woman 
of  letters  has  passed  from 
the  held  of  her  labors,  hut 
her  writings  will  ever  serve 
as  a  reminder  of  a  gifted 
mind,  and  her  example  mav 
he  followed  by  the  youth 
not  only  of  t'olomhia,  hut 
by  the  thousands  of  admir¬ 
ing  readers  found  all  over 
Latin  America. 

The  recent  death  of  the 
famous  Brazilian  states¬ 
man,  Du.  ('ampos  Sai.ees, 
at  Sao  Baulo,  brought  to  a 
close  a  life  and  ])ersonality 
that  long  connected  the  ohl 
and  the  new  political  re¬ 
gimes.  I  )r.  (hmipos  Salles’s 
life  has  l)e(>n  indelibly  writt<‘n  into  the  history  of  the  irreat  Kepub- 
lic  of  Brazil,  to  which  he  gav(‘  all  the  energy  and  ])rogressive  guid¬ 
ance  that  his  vigorous  constitution  and  )>owcrful  brain  ])ossessed. 

A  nativ(>  of  Sao  Baulo  Province,  where  he  was  horn  in  1S41,  young 
(’am])os  Salles  very  early  in  life  chose  the  ])rofession  of  law  and  soon 
reaclu'd  a  commanding  j)osition  in  the  councils  of  his  country,  being 
elected  a  de])uty  in  the  national  assembly.  Ilis  thorough  ecpiijjment 
and  ability  were  ijumediately  recognized  ami  he  gradually  rose  to 
the  highest  })osition  in  the  gift  of  the  ])eo)>le.  As  chief  executive  of 
Brazil  he  effected  numerous  reforms  and  im|)rovements  and  jdaced 
his  country  at  tin*  very  forefront  of  j)rogress  and  enlightenment. 
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()nt‘  of  tilt'  important  and  far-reaclunj;  acts  of  Dr.  Cam]»os  SalU's 
wliile  President  of  lirazil  was  his  oflieial  visit  in  1000  to  the  President 
of  Arjtentina.  (len.  Poca,  returnin';  tlie  latter’s  visit  to  Kio  de  .Janeiro 
made  the  previous  year.  The  meetin<;  of  the.se  two  riders  of  two 
jxreat  Ke])nl)lies  of  South  America  attracted  world-wide  attention 
and  went  far  to  jiromote  closer  and  more  friendly  relations  between 
their  resjiective  countries. 

Twelve  years  later,  both  statesmen  well  advanced  in  years,  met 
aj;ain  in  Ar<;entina.  and  each  held  the  portfolio  of  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  minister  jilenipotentiarv  to  the  other's  country;  a  most 

(ittinj;  tril)ute])aid  by  ajijire-  _ _ _ _ 

ciative  <;overnments  to  the 
ability  and  loyalty  of  two 
faithful  ]>ul)lic  servants. 

In  this  hiithly  enli,«;htened 
aj;e  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 

is  stronjrly  emjdiasi/ed  by  L  "k 

numerous  socii'ties  throuj;h-  ■ 

out  the  world  that  ])lea'.l  for 

peace.  »;ood  will,  and  fra- 

ti'iiiity  in  e.\chan<;e  foi'  the 

horrors  of  conllict.  Thi'  / 

passing; Of  Dr.Camiios  Salh's  . 

1  brows  a  pall  of  sadness  over  f 

the  jiolitical  and  social  A'  ^ 

world;  but  iu  the  years  to 
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a  conspicuous  li<;ure  in  Peruvian  ])olitics.  and  a  statesman  who 
i;ui<led  the  destinies  of  the  Kejuiblic  with  si*;nal  abilitv  and  skill. 
I)istinf;uished  in  ajipearance  and  a  born  leader  id’  men,  he  ruled  Peru 
from  ISho  to  ISUh  with  a  sa<;acity  that  was  everywhere  recoj;nized: 
he  built  roads  to  the  interior,  establisheil  the  f;old  standard,  reor^an 
ized  the  army,  established  national  post  oflices,  vast  imjirovements 
were  inau<;nrated,  jirisons  and  asylums  constructed,  and  the  countrv 
made  wonderful  strides  under  his  <;uidance.  A  man  beloved  bv 
many,  yet  four  times  banished  from  his  native  country,  and  who 
jiassed  throu<;h  strange  vicissitudes. 

Bull.  1  -l:? - 
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Pierola  was  l)orii  in  Camaiia  iu  1839;  liis  fatlier  was  a  distin- 
jiuisliccl  naturalist  and  his  inotlirr  was  a  jiranddanjiliter  of  ^Mexico's 
I'anious  Iturhide.  lie  was  educated  at  Santu  Torihit)  ('ollejie,  and  in 
early  life  turned  his  attention  to  journalism,  IxTomino  editor  of  K1 
Tieinpo,  of  Lima,  duriiif'  the  administration  of  (Jen.  Pezet.  About 
this  ])eriod  in  Peru’s  history  the  j;uano  de])osits  heeame  involved  in 
political  turmoil,  and  younj;  I’ierola  was  selected  as  minister  of  Iinanc(‘. 
a  most  dillicult  ])osition  to  (ill  satisfactorily  owinjf  to  the  dilferent 

fact  ions  of  the  p(‘0])le,  who 
held  stronj;  o])inions  con¬ 
trary  to  that  of  the  new 
minister.  The  events  that 
followed  are  recoixhxl  in 
history,  and  in  many  of 
them  the  name  of  Pierola 
lif^ured  cons])icuously : 
criticism  was  rife,  hut  in 
the  end  his  name  was 
cleared  and  he  was  ac<|uit- 
ted  of  numerous  charops. 

In  189t)  at  the  e.\])ira- 
tion  of  his  term  of  odice 
he  turned  over  the  ])resi- 
dency  to  Don  Eduardo  L. 
<le  Komana,  and  retired  to 
ju’ivate  life.  The  attrac¬ 
tions  of  [)ul)lic  life,  how¬ 
ever.  ])roved  too  stroii", 
and  in  1904  Sr.  Pierola  ran 
for  the  ])residencv  ajjainst 
.lose  Pardo,  hut  sulTered 
defeat.  .Vfterward  he  led 
a  (juiet,  retired  life,  rest iiifj;  from  his  troubles  and  the  many  agitations 
through  which  his  country  ])assed;  a  man  of  womhulul  ca|>acity  lor 
<;ov«‘rnin<;  and  with  talents  of  tin*  hi<;hest  order. 

In  the  demisi'  of  the  late  Sk.  Dox  Li  is  Eei.ipe  (’ahbo,  not  only 
Fieuador  hut  all  the  countries  of  Pan  .Vnu'rica  lost  a  true*  friend,  a 
jienuine  patriot,  a  capable  statesman,  and  a  skillful  dijilomat. 

Be<;innin<;  his  jiuhlic  career  as  a  member  of  the  nnmici])al  council 
of  (luavaipiil,  he  (piickly  ros(‘  to  fireater  responsibilities  and  jjained 
higher  positions  and  fame  by  his  remarkable  diplomatic  ability,  his 
kindly  and  conciliatory  nature,  and  his  keen  and  ])rudent  foresi<;ht. 
These  sterlinjr  qualities  he  displayed  during  his  entire  public  career. 
])articularlv  duriufj;  those  delicate  situations  which  he  was  called  u])on 
to  help  solvi'  and  in  the  fact*  of  stronjj:  opposing  ])o])ular  sentiment. 
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Bc*ni  in  (niayiuiuil  Au<:iist  Ui,  1S5S.  ho  was  odiicatod  at  Crislian 
Brothors  School  of  his  native  city,  ioooivin<r  tlio  Itacholor's  dopoo  in 
IS"'),  and  in  1S79  ho  obtained  the  dop’oo  of  doctor  of  law  at  St. 
Vincent’s  ('ollo're.  When  hut  ‘Jo  years  of  ajre  Sr.  (’arho  was  inadt' 
minister  of  foreijrn  atfairs.  lA'avinj;  this  post  lie  en<ra<red  in  jonr- 
nalisin,  serving;  as  editor  of  tlie  leadinji  hhmadorean  newspapers  until 
finallv  lie  hecaine  editor  in  chief  and  jiart  owiu'r  of  K1  'riempo.  In 
ISho  he  was  a])])ointed  jirime  minister  and  minister  of  foreign  alfairs. 
and  also  served  as  Actiiif;  President  of  the  He))uhlic  during  the  absence 
of  till'  (’hief  Kxecutive.  d'he  followin';  year  Sr.  ('arho  was  accredited 
as  minister  to  the  I'nited 
States.  Here  he  stayed 
four  years,  when  he  was 
entrusted  with  a  most  deli¬ 
cate  mission  to  (’olomhia, 
when  the  relations  between 
that  country  and  his  own 
were  very  critical.  He  ac- 
com])lished  this  char<;e  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  and 
returned  to  Washin<;ton 
for  several  years  lousier. 

In  1903  he  went  hack  to 
Ecuador,  havin';  been 
elected  to  the  senate.  Jn 
ItK).’)  he  was  a<;ain  returned 
to  Washin<;ton  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  minister  and 
served  until  1910.  In  that 
year  Sr.  ('arho  li*;ured  con¬ 
spicuously  in  a  brilliant 
diplomatic  coup.  lie  ef¬ 
fected  a  jieaceful  settlement 
and  prevented  what  a])- 
peared  to  he  an  inevitable 
conflict  between  Ecuador  and  Pern  over  an  old  boundary  dispute. 
This  he  achieved  by  brin<;in';  about  a  mediation  in  which  several 
great  jiowei’s  of  South  America  and  the  United  States  used  their 
;;ood  offices  jointh*  in  negotiatin';  the  settlement. 

As  a  delegate  to  various  international  conferences,  as  author  of 
talent  and  merit,  and  as  one  who  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  u|)bnild- 
ing  of  his  country,  Sr.  C'arbo’s  name  is  widely  known  throughout 
Pan  America.  lie  represented  his  country  at  the  International  Postal 
Congress  at  Washington,  the  secoml  Pan  American  conference  at 
Mexico,  was  twice  sent  to  Mexico  on  s|)ecial  missions,  and  up  to  his 
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ilentli  was  a  mcmla'r  of  tlu*  IVnnaiuMit  C'ourt  of  Arbitration  at  The 
Ilajrno.  After  his  retinMiuMit  in  11*10  from  active  diploinatie  service. 
Sr.  ('arho  continued  to  mak»‘  liis  residence  in  Washiiifiton. 

In  tliedeathof  (Ikx. liKX.tAMix  Victokica,  whieli (teeurred  in  Huenos 
Air<‘s  in  danuarv  last,  Arjientina  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  distin^uislied  citizens  and  soldiers,  (len.  Victoriea  had 
directly  or  indirectly  ])artiei])ated  in  the  afl’airs  of  tJie  Kepuhlie  for 
the  last  .aO  years,  and  he  was  distinguished  alike  as  a  soldier  and  as 

a  ])ul)lie-spirited  citizen 
ever  ready  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  duty  in  which¬ 
ever  directum  it  elianeed  to 
lie. 

(len.  Victoriea  was  l)orn 
in  Huenos  Aires  in  IS.ll. 
and  from  early  youth  he 
showed  sijrns  of  character 
and  al)ility  which  were  dis¬ 
played  s(t  hrilliantly  in  after 
life.  At  tJie  a<;e  of  J(*  he 
oeeuj)ied  the  posit  ion  of  sec¬ 
retary  t(»(len.  Paelu'eo,  and 
later  he  la'came  suhseere- 
tary  in  the  departnuMit  of 
tin*  interior.  In  ISoh  he 
entered  the  Xatiimal  (’on- 
"fn'ss,  from  whieli  body  In* 
ri*sii;ned  after  threi*  years' 
servie<‘  to  lu'come  s^a  retaiy 
of  war.  From  this  time 
onward  the  liistorv  of  the 
Republic  contains  many 
])a‘'es  relative  to  tlie  work 
of  ( len.  Victoriea  and  tin*  sphmdid  services  rendered  in  tin*  various 
p(»sts  to  wliieh  li(‘ was  called,  liuhuul,  it  would  be  dillicult  to  find  any 
inijxutant  movement  in  which  his  name  failed  to  lif^ure  ])rominently. 

As  is  notable  with  other  »;reat  men,  (len.  Victoriea  jjave  much 
tinu'  and  support  to  the  ])ro<;ress  of  education,  andihe  held  ])ositions 
of  vast  importance  in  that  field,  ^ivinc;,  by  his  lectures  and  addresses, 
a  jrreat  im])etus  to  learninj;  and  eiicourajiin*;  the’youn*;  to  strive  for 
the  hijrhest  ideals  in  all  walks  of  life. 

From  his  entry  itito  the  military  establishment,  in  IStil,  (len.  Vic- 
torica  rose  ra])idly  throujih  the  <;rades  of  service  and  within  a  few 
years  had  attained  the  rank  of  ‘leneral  and  had  seen  service  in  all 
sections  of  the  country. 


CKX.  IlKNJAMIX  Vl(  TORICA. 
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Wn‘si(l(‘nt  Saenz  Pena  reccnved  the  news  of  tlie  death  of  (len.  A’ic- 
torica  with  oieat  emotion  and  from  tlie  ]ii»:h<>st  to  the  lowest  ollicial 
of  tile  (iov(‘inment  the  profoundest  s(»rrow  ])revailed,  wliile  tlie  ]mh- 
lic  at  hir<;<‘  jiaid  to  his  niemorv  the  trihiites  of  faith  and  loyalty  which 
only  heroes  win. 

The  n])ri>iht  system  of  J3razilian  judiciary  lost  one  of  its  honorahh“ 
exponents  of  just  inter|)retation  of  law  and  order  when  Du.  Mam  ki, 
dost;  Ksi’inoi.a  was  called  to  his  final  shimher.  Thoiijxh  some¬ 
what  tardy  in  its  (>x])ression  of  condoleiici's.  the  Bfi.i.ktix  nevi'i  the- 
less  esteems  it  a  iirivilejie  tooll’er  a  jiassinir  word  of  jiraisi*  coiiceniiini; 
one  whos(‘  reimtation  as 
a  lejial  majiistrate  ranks 
amoiifr  the  hiirhest  in  Brazil. 

Dr.  Ks])inola  was  a  jmliri' 
of  the  strict  school,  ('har- 
acterized  hy  a  hi<;h  simsi*  of 
dignity,  scholarly,  njiriirht, 
and  loyal  tt>  duty,  he  had 
won  the  respect  and  sym- 
pathy  of  all  who  either  knew 
him  personally  or  hy  reim¬ 
tation.  ('ommencinj;  in  the 
days  whim  Jiiazil  was  still 
an  empiri'.  hisri'soluti'  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  majesty  of  the 
law  and  lofty  ideals  of  hon¬ 
est  enforcement  of  them 
stami»ed  him  as  a  magis¬ 
trate  of  unusual  intejtrity. 
llis  early  ])osition  was  that 
of  municipal  judfte  of 
RiheiraoPretoandof  (’anta- 
itallo.  Tlien  he  was  elevated  in  the  lihn  archy  of  the  Brazilian  judiciary 
to  the  iiosition  of  juiz  de  direito  (jud<te  of  law)  of  Parnahyha.  in  the 
.State  of  (ioyaz,  and  of  Santa  Maria  Ma<idalena,  in  the  State  of  Rio  de 
daneiro.  Later,  in  the  discliarjie  of  the  office  of  chief  of  police  in  the 
districts  of  Piauhy,  Serfiipe,  Bahia,  and  Jiio,  he  displayed  such  rpialities 
of  prudence  and  probity  as  to  ins])ire  the  jireatest  confidence  in  the 
police  and  judicial  administration  of  the  Government. 

The  advent  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil  found  Dr.  Lspinohi  occujiy- 
inj;  the  po.sition  of  desembar<;ador  da  relayao  da  cbrte,  a  jiosition 
eiiuivalent  possibly  to  that  of  chief  justice  of  a  distinct  division  id’ 
the  judicial  system,  and  from  this  ])ost  he  was  further  exalti'd 
to  the  court  of  appeals.  Under  the  administration  of  President 
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Alves  he  was  intrusted  with  the  res|)(»nsil)le  jutsitioti  of  jxdiee  adiniu- 
istratiuii  of  tlie  federal  capital.  Throufih  merit  and  ability  he  tiext 
attaitied  the  ])osition  of  minister  of  the  sn])reme  federal  trihimal. 
which  oflice  he  Idled  np  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

'I'he  recent  (hnith  of  Wakxek  P.  Sittox.  at  Madison,  Ohiin  r(‘- 
moves  another  faithful  worker  from  th<‘  field  of  Pan  Americanism. 
Former  delejjates  to  the  Pan  American  Conference  in  IS'.IU  and  the 
))nl)lic  fjenerally  will  n'call  tin*  fact  tliat  the  secretary  of  the  eon- 
fenmce  was  Mr.  Snttoti,  wliosc*  ntitirinj;  etierjiy  and  a])titnde  for 

the  w<»rk  contribntc'd  very 
materially  to  its  success. 

Mr.  Sutton  was  horn  in 
Miehifian  in  lS4h  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was 
oidy  ()4  years  of  ajje.  He 
hejian  life  as  a  teaclier  and 
soon  became  principal  and 
snjterintendent  of  schools  in 
various  sections  of  his  na¬ 
tive  State  until  1S7S,  when 
h(‘  was  ap])ointed  commer¬ 
cial  aj^ent  of  tin*  rnited 
States  at  Matamoros,  Mex¬ 
ico,  later  receivinji;  the  ajt- 
])(tintment  siiecessivelv  as 
consul  and  cotisul  <;eneral. 
In  ISSh  he  was  calk'd  to 
Washin<>:ton  by  Mr.  Blaiiu'. 
then  Sc'cretary  of  State,  to 
act  as  secretary  of  the 
American  delejiates  of  the 
Pan  American  ('onh'renee. 
^Ir.  Suttoti  had  previously 
.s))ent  some  months  in  ashiiifiton.  workin<>;  on  the  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Mexico,  which,  however,  failed  of  ratification  in  the  Sc'iuite. 

Aft  ('I-  leavino  the  consvdar  service  Mr.  Sutton  enjiaged  in  the 
practice  of  international  law  and  carried  a  numher  of  important 
cases  to  a  successful  tc'rmination.  The  case  which  l)rou<;ht  him  the 
most  fame  and  ])rofit  was  that  of  Cheek  v.  the  Ivinj;  of  Siam,  iu 
which  he  won  a  fortune  of  nearly  .?! ,()()(), OOO.  for  his  c  lu'iit.  Mis. 
('hoek. 

Mr.  Sutton  was  an  intimate  fru'iid  of  Zachariah  Chamller,  and  latt'r 
<tf  Senator  I .  M  .  Fi'rrv.  hy  whom  he  was  assisted  in  ohtaininj;  his 
first  app(untment  in  the  foreign  service.  Throughout  his  life. 
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whctlicr  ill  tlic  service  of  liis  country  or  as  a  jirivatc  citizen,  Mr.  Sutton 
contributed  liberally  to  the  iinproveineut  of  coniinercial  and  friendly 
relations  between  the  I’nited  States  and  the  Latin  l{e])ublics.  and 
his  untimely  death  will  lie  deejily  rejiretted  by  hosts  of  friends  all 
over  the  Americas. 


For  3S  years  the  monthly  journal,  El  Comercio,  of  Xow  York, 
has  been  buildinj;  uj)  commerce  and  friendly  intercourse  between 
th(‘  American  countries.  Duriuj'  all  of  tliese  years  the  power  behind 
this  successful  eiiterjirise  lia> 
been  Mu.  J.  Shephekd  ('i.akk, 
whose  untimely  death  on  Ajuil 
■J()  was  lamented  in  many  lands.  / 

Mr.  Clark,  as  the  founder  and  /  ^ 

])roprietor  of  El  Comercio,  has  / 

lon^  been  a  recognized  ])ower  in  / 

the  special  field  of  export  trade,  ^  ^ 

and  his  journal  was  th(>  first  and 

for  a  numher  of  years  the  only  j 

< ommercial  journal  jirinted  in 

S])anish  in  this  country.  From  \  | 

a  very  small  enterj)rise  the  pap(‘r  \  / 

a 

leading  journal  of  its  kind 
with  a  lar^e  circulation  through-  \ 

out  Latin  America,  ^lany  man-  \ 

ufacturers  whose  ])roducts  are 

now  sold  in  foreign  lands  ow(‘  . 

tlicir  entry  into  the  export  field  suei’Ueri)  clark. 

to  the  wise  counsel  of  Mr.  Clark  — — — — • 

and  to  his  writings  as  they  apj)eared  month  by  month  in  the  pajjes  of 
bis  journal. 

By  birth  Mr.  Clark  was  a  A’irjtinian,  and  he  was  a  descendant  of  a 
family  that  has  fjiven  many  names  to  the  social  and  political  history 
of  the  Southern  States,  llis  father,  who  was  identified  with  fjreat 
railway  interests,  reached  the  a};e  of  1)1  years.  The  subject  of  the 
present  sketch  was  bt)rn  in  Oraiifte  County  in  1S4S  and  educated  at 
Washiiiftton  and  Lee  University,  at  Lexington,  Virginia.  Shortly 
aftergraduation  his  energies  sought  the  great  metropolis,  which  offered 
a  wider  field  than  his  home,  and  in  commerce  and  journalism  he 
found  ample  rewards  for  his  labors.  In  lS7o  he  established  El 
Comercio,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  he  constantly  studied 
ways  ami  means  of  bringing  into  closer  business  relations  the  foreign 
and  domestic  merchants,  to  tlu*  mutual  interests  of  each.  How 
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well  lit'  >!M'V('(1  tlic  of  the  people  i-.  relleeted  in  the  panes  of 

his  journal,  wliidi  lias  lon«r  eiijoyial  an  enviahle  repntation  hoth  at 
home  and  abroad.  With  himself  as  editor  and  his  brother,  Mr. 
Unmet  J...  Clark,  as  business  manager.  Kl  ('omi'reio  has  played  an 
important  n‘»le  in  the  development  of  fori'inn  trade*. 

Mr. Clark  was  identilied  with  many  act ivit ies  othi'r  than  his  dntii's 
in  eonneetion  with  Ul  ('omereio,  and  when  the  Can  American  I’nion 
was  in  its  early  stages  of  formation  Mr.  ('lark  rendered  valuable 
services  to  the  dii’i'ctor.  Mi*.  Fiirhish,  who  freipieiitly  eonsnlti'd  him 
on  Latin  American  jirohh'ins. 

.Socially,  eommereially.  and  industrially  Mr.  ('lark  will  he  sadly 
missed,  and  his  writinn>  mid  advice  on  many  tojiies  will  hi*  most 
dillienlt  to  n'jilaee.  To  his  brother,  ^li'.  Unmet  L.  ('lark,  has  fallen 
the  mailt  1(‘  of  the  dead,  and  tinder  his  enidanee  Kl  ('oniereio  will 
eontiniie  the  important  work  to  which  Mr.  d.  .Shejilu'rd  ('lark  jravi*  ><> 
many  yi'ars  of  his  life. 

Kankinj:  hi<:h  anion*:  the  trained  iliplomats  of  the  Keimhlie  of 
('bile  is  Sit.  I)o.\  Ukknakdi.no  Toho  ('oiiKt  ido,  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  ])lenipot(‘ntiary  of  that  eonntry  to  \  ene/.nela  and 
('iiha. 

Uorii  of  a  historic  family,  liherally  edneated,  with  a  |)h'asino 
]»ersonality  and  ahnndanee  of  tact,  Sr.  ('odi'cido  has  risen  sti'p  by 
ste])  tliroii*:li  various  odieial  jiositions  to  the  hi<:h  post  which  he  now 
oeetipies.  Ills  jHihlie  eart'cr  datt's  from  issd  when  he  eiiti'ii'd  tlii* 
service  of  the  dejiartment  of  forei*:n  affairs  id’  ('bile.  Xor  have  his 
efforts  all  lieen  in  the  diri'ction  of  |nil)lie  service.  llis  versatility,  eul- 
tnre,  and  broad  education  have  stamped  him  a  man  of  letters,  and  his 
various  activities  iiieltuh*  that  of  jirofessor  of  history  at  the  Lyeetim 
of  Valjiaraiso,  at  the  Xatioiial  Xaval  School,  and  the  Army  Academy. 

While  ill  the  department  of  forei*:!!  affairs  Sr.  ('odeeido  was 
apjiointed  assistant  secretary  of  war.  This  position  he  soon  left  to 
become  a  member  of  the  nuuiieipal  council  of  .Santia*ro,  an  eleetivi* 
jiost.  While  in  tin*  ofliee  of  foreiftn  affairs,  Sr.  ('odeeido  displaveil 
such  skill,  ability,  and  jud*:m('nt  in  (h'alin*:  with  <h*lieate  interna¬ 
tional  matters  that  lu*  was  re*:ar<led  as  the  logical  man  for  the  ])osition 
of  consul  ‘teiieral  to  Peru  at  a  time  when  the  relations  witli  that 
country  were  heeomin*:  strained.  After  sueei'ssfiilly  diseharttiii*: 
his  duties  at  this  post  for  several  yi'ars,  .Sr.  ('odeeido  was  honored 
with  the  ajiiiointmi'iit  of  iiiti'iidente  or  *:ov('rnor  of  tlu*  Provinei'  of 
Maule,  and  the  follow  in*:  year  tin*  Province  of  ('oleha<:ua  was  also 
assigned  to  him.  'Phis  jiosition  he  h'ft  in  ordi'r  to  carry  on  special 
invest i*:at ions  undi'r  the  direction  of  the  department  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion.  Phe  next  steji  in  his  inti'restin*:  eaii'cr  eanii'  when  he  joined 
the  council  of  state  as  its  sccrctarv  and  for  four  vi'iiis  was  one 
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of  tlu'  leading  iiu'mlx'rs  of  that  important  laxly,  lit'  w  a>  tlxm 
naiiuxl  assistant  sta  rctarv  of  foiTijrn  affairs,  and  here'  he  liad  ainjile 
opportunity  to  display  his  peculiar  fit  ness  for  handlinj:  responsihlt* 
diplomatic  assignments.  'I'liat  he  was  eminently  successful  in  this 
diri'ction  is  evidenei'd  hy  the  Inch  respect  and  (‘stc'cm  in  which 
he  is  ri'carded  hy  those  nei^hhorin^  countries  of  Chile  with  whom 
s|)eeial  imp<»rtant  matters  wi're  adjusted  and  dis|)osed  of. 

The  distineuislu'd  minisK'r  has  written  various  authoritative 
opinions  on  international  (piestions,  has  discussed  in  an  able  manner 
the  sionifieanei'  of  Ihin 
American  eonfei«‘nees  and 
ass(>mhlies,  and  has  (‘x- 
pressed  pronouneixl  A'iews 
on  the  confraternity  of  the 
eountrii's  of  tin'  Westiun 
1  lemisplu're.  Many  foreij:n 
nations  have  reeo<;nized  Sr. 

('odeeido's merit  hy  hestow- 
ine  u])on  him  (hx-orations 
of  hijfh  orders. 

rile  announcement  that 
the  Kkv.  ('uaui.ks  Wahhkx 
('fititiKK  has  heiMi  a|)- 
pointed  Bisho|)  of  ^latan- 
zas,  Ctiha,  I'ccalls  the  fact 
that  this  distintruished  chu- 
fryman  will  theiidiy  return 
to  a  section  of  the  world 
where  he  iirst  saw  the  li'.dit 
of  (lay.  liishop  ('tin  ier  was 
horn  in  St.  Thomas,  West 
Indies,  in  ISoT,  and  lived 
there*  until  ]S71,at  which 
time  he  left  for  Holland  to 
comph'te  his  education.  Passing  throu<;h  a  numher  of  (*diicational 
institutions  of  [that  country  and  receiving  a  most  thoroujrh  train- 
inji  in  philosophy  and  tlu'ology,  Ik*  was  ordained  to  the  Koman 
Catholic  ministry  in  ISSO,  and  shortly  thereafter  left  for  missionary 
fields  in  Dutch  (luiana,  wheii*  he  remained  about  two  years.  Com- 
inj^  to  the  rnit(*d  Stat(*s  in  1SS2,  he  later  became  pastor  of  St. 
Mary’s  Catholic  ('hurch  in  Washin<;ton.  He  has  traveh*d  (*.\tensiv(*ly 
through  Latin  America  and  was  a  d(*h*gate  to  the  International  ('on- 
givss  of  Americanists  which  met  in  Spain,  Stuttgart,  Bu(*nos  Air(*s, 
and  London. 


SR.  no.N  RKRNARniXO  TORO  CODKClDo. 

Knvoy  K.xtniiirdinary  iind  .Minister  I’lciiiiioti'nliary  ofCliilt* 
to  Voiiczurla  an<l  Cuba. 


TO 
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Ilis  a|)p()intin(‘nt  to  the  l)islio])iio  of  Matanzas  is  a  peculiarly  littiiiir 
one,  as  Jlev.  ( Tii  rier  has  alwaj’s  manifested  a  keen  interest  in  Sjianish 
America.  As  a  student  of  Spanish-American  literature  he  holds  an 
authoritative  position  and  has  frequently  lectured  and  written  on  that 
subject.  He  also  was  one  of  the  leadin>i  factors  in  the  or<;anization 
of  the  Spanish-American  Atlieneum  at  Washin<>:ton. 

As  a  friend  of  Pan  Americanism  Kev.  (’urrier  is  well  known  to  the 
l..atin  American  diphmiatic  i(>presentatives  at  Wa.shinjjton.  Duriiiir 

the  jjeriod  when  the  youth¬ 
ful  Kepuhlic  of  (’uha  was 
estahlishiii};  itself  lirmly  he 
ex})ressed  himself  sym))a- 
thetically  and  kindly  to¬ 
ward  it.  He  has  also  shown 
the  same  friendliness  for  tlie 
other  countries  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.  Bishop 
('urriei-  s))eaks  Spanish  llu- 
ently,  wliile  his  deej)  learn- 
in<r  ami  vi<;or  and  activity 
will  h(>  valuable  assets  to 
him  in  his  broader  respon- 
sihiliti('s. 

Th(‘  bishop  is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  hooks, 
amonjr  which  may  he  men¬ 
tioned,  ('arniel  in  America: 

1  limit rios  and  Irene;  His¬ 
torical  Komancc';  History 
of  Itclifiious  Orders;  Church 
and  Saints;  The  Rose  of 
Alhambra:  Lands  of  thi> 
Southern  Cross;  A  Visit  to 
South  America;  and  oth- 
(‘is.  He  has  also  contributed  to  many  maj^azines  and  periodicals. 

His  lon<r  residence  in  Washinfiton  brought  him  into  contact  with 
cosmopolitan  America,  and  his  thorough  knowhaltie  of  life  and  con¬ 
ditions  shouhl  aid  materially  in  bringiiif;  the  peoples  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  to  know  (‘ach  other  better. 

On  the  25th  of  last  Octolxu-  Su.  Maximo  Patku  io  Morris  cele¬ 
brated  his  twentieth  anniversary  as  C’hilean  consul  in  Vancouver. 
One  of  the  most  pleasiii"  facts  to  Sr.  M(»rris  must  have  been  the 
knowledjie  that  his  home  (iovernment  approved  and  ap])reciated  his 
work,  for  after  only  live  years’  service  as  consul  in  Vancouver  he  was 
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iianu'd  as  consul  fjcMicral  for  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada,  where 
now  he  is  dean  of  the  consular  corps. 

Sr.  Morris,  althou"h  a  native  of  (lerniany,  is  a  ('hilean  citizen,  and 
while  livin"  in  Santiago  he  was  connected  with  the  public  schools 
of  that  city  and  later  with  the  I’niversity  of  Chile,  lie  is  the  author 
of  several  scientilic  books. 

In  connectiim  with  his  ollicial  duties  at  the  important  port  of  Van¬ 
couver  Sr.  Morris  has  been  instrumental  in  introducing  into  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  the  Chilean  nitrate,  and  so  active  have  been  his 
elforts  that  in  1911  Can¬ 
ada  imported  more  than 
o8, (too, 000  pounds,  the 
value  of  which  was  about 
Sx,j7,000. 

One  of  the  notable  ex- 
prt'ssions  of  tbe  continual, 
mon*  ettrdial  relations  ex¬ 
isting  among  the  various 
countries  of  Pan  America 
is  tlie  constant  exchange 
of  visits  by  ollicials,  by  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  from  va¬ 
rious  walks  of  commercial, 
probvssional,  and  academic 
lib',  and  by  special  commis¬ 
sions  observing  and  study¬ 
ing  in  each  other’s  coun¬ 
tries  those  things  of  ])ar- 
ticular  interest  to  them. 

'Pours  of  this  kind  serve  to 
promote  feelings  of  friend- 
ship  and  understanding. 

Vt  t  hesaim*  t  ime  the  result  -  CiPiuTal  ofciaio  for  the  Dominion  of  Camilla,  and  (lean 

of  the  eonsnlar  corps  at  Vaneouver. 

ing  interchange  of  ideas 

anti  institutions  develops  the  highest  order  of  national  welfare.  In  this 
spirit  representative  men  from  the  countries  of  Latin  America  are  trav¬ 
eling  throughout  the  I’nitt'd  States,  while  corresponding  groups  of  men 
from  the  United  States  are  touring  Latin  American  countries.  Din¬ 
ing  the  past  few  months  numerous  scientific  experts  have  heen  .sent 
by  various  departments  of  the  United  States  Government  to  study 
the  development  of  certain  jihases  of  commercial,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  life  in  the  Latin  American  countries.  On  the  other 
liand,  there  has  been  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  similar  repri*- 
sentatives  from  Latin  American  countries  visiting  in  the  Uniteil 
States.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  this  feeling  of  interest  so  genuinely 
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oxprcsscd  in  the  rccipiMcul  visits,  and  it  is  with  inucli  plvasnrv, 
t h(‘i(‘for(“.  that  wo  publish  lioro  tlio  poitraits  of  8iv  Don  Miirin'l  F. 
Casaros,  of  tin*  Arj'ontino  H(‘pnhlif.  and  Sr.  Don  Santiajro  Rivas, 
of  tin*  J{(‘|)nl)lic  of  I'rnjfuay. 

Si{.  ('asares  is  OIK'  of  the  proinisinir  yonnjr  nf  Arircntina  wliosi' 
|)articular  interests  lie  in  the  jjreat  ajirieultural  devi'lnpinc'iit  of  his 
f(*rtil(*  country.  Already  oeeupvinjr  a  rankin<r  place  anionj;  tin* 

world's  <rreatest  prodnei'rs 
of  ajirienll  nral  products. 
Ariientina.  with  its  virile 
and  enerjri'tie  spirit,  is  still 
seekinj;  a  hroaderand  inori' 
('.xtensivi'  developnu'nt.  If 
there'  are'  any  ne'w  eh'vie'e's. 
ve'i'v  re'e'e'iit  dise'eeverie's.  or 
new  the'etrie's  whie'h  nniy  he' 
eipplie'el  tee  the  seiil,  it  is  Ar- 
jfentina's  eh'sire'  tee  le'arn 
tlu'in  iiiiel  tei  ae-ejuire'  the'in 
fe»r  heniK'  |  reespe'rity. 

With  this  e'liel  in  vie'w. 
the'  se'e-i'etiirv  eif  ji>irie'nlture‘ 
e»f  Ar^e'iitina  e'eiimnissione'el 
Sr.  ('asare's  tee  visit  the' 
I'nite'el  State's,  anel  eluriiiij 
the  past  spriiij;  he  Inis  hee'ii 
teniriufi:  the  prin('i|)al  e-itie's 
anel  agricultural  State's  in 
this  country,  making  ceire'- 
ful  inve'stigatiems  in  acceird- 
ance  with  his  coinmissieni. 

Anotlu'r  man  e»f  impeir- 
tant  all'airsre'ce'iitly  te>  jemr- 
ney  thremgh  the'  I'nite'e!  State's  was  Sr.  Don  Saxtiaoo  Rivas,  etf 
rruguay.  Sr.  Rivas  is  pre'sielent  eif  the  Meirtgage  Bank  (Bane'ee 
llipe>te*carie>)  in  Memte'vieh'ee,  e»ne'  eif  the  most  influential  iustitutiems 
of  I’ruguay. 

Afte'r  cennpleting  a  tenir  eif  the'  princijial  citie's  eif  Europe  this 
financial  anel  heinking  e'.\|)e'rt  came  te»  the  Unitc'el  States  anel 
maele  a  cleise'  stuely  eif  hanking  syste'ius  lu're.  lie  helel  confer¬ 
ence's  with  preiminent  financie'rs  anel  eliscussi*el  with  them  epu's- 
tions  of  inte'rnational  hanking  anel  geiu'ral  currency  prohlems. 
Sr.  Rivas  eiccupie's  a  jieisitiein  eif  uniepie  importance  in  the  peiliti- 
cal  anel  husine'ss  worlel  of  the'  preigre'ssive  Oriental  Re'puhlic.  Few 


I'hoto  by  Harri>-K»  iii;r. 

SR.  IieiX  MKil  EI.  F.  C ASARKS, 

Who  recently  visited  tlie  l  iiiled  States,  studyinp  aitriciiltiiral 
conditions’ under  the  direction  of  the  Aritentine  Liepart- 
inent  of  Agriculture. 
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nu‘11  ill  his  country  urc  so  wi'll  vi'rsod  in  tin*  ('coiioinics  of  inoiicv 
iuul  lianking,  aiul  us  president  of  the  Mortgage  Bank  lie  is  display¬ 
ing  keen  husiness  sagacity  and  excellent  executive*  ability.  Tin* 
institution  of  wliich  he  is  the*  luaid  was  formerly  a  private  (*nter- 
prise,  hut  over  a  year  ago  it  was  taken  ovc'r  liy  tlie  Government 
and  nationalized. 

Sr.  Rivas  was  a  memix'r  of  tin*  (’hamlx'r  of  Deputii's  for  three 
consecutive  terms,  and  during  his  last  term  in  that  notable  body  of 
r(>pres(>ntatives  he  was  electc'd  its  vice  presich'iit .  One  of  the  chief  oper¬ 


ations  of  till'  Banco  Ilijio- 
tecario  is  to  grant  loans 
to  small  farmers  and  agri¬ 
culturists,  and  in  this  way 
encourage  colonization, 
assist  the  small  land- 
holdi'i',  and  build  up  a 
rich  agricultural  conimu- 
nity  in  evi'rv  section  of 
that  reniarkahle  country. 

Few  men  have  had  a 
moil'  diversified  life  than 
('iiAUi.Es  Fi.FyrciiKK  Lr.\i- 
Mis.yet  only  r)4  veal’s  have 
jiassed  since  his  birth  at 
Bynn,  Massachusetts. 
Ilis  father,  a  |)roniinent 
educator  and  ministei’. 
early  instilled  in  the  son 
the  value  of  learning,  and 
the  youth  was  a  Latin, 


Greek,  and  Hebrew  su.  don  s \.\ hauo  i{i\  as, 

srdiobir  bi'f'm'o  lw>  \vw  -i  rroniiiu'iil  liimiicioraiifl  lOTikcrof  rnimiay,  wliolias  rctnrinMl 
‘  '  ‘  lioiiic alter  an  exleinieil  trip  throiii:li  Uie  I'nileii  .stale.santi 

doZl'Il  Vears  old  He  Knrope  inve.-^tit'atiin;  liatikini;  aii'l  ctirreney  ipiestions 

•  ‘  '  ■  altroad. 

imule  his  way  through 

Harvard  by  tutoring  and  by  the  sale  of  his  little  book  of  verses  called 
Birch  Bark  Boeiiis,  which  he  printed  himself. 

Li'aving  home  on  attaining  his  imijority,  young  Lunimis  sought 
his  fortune  and  career  in  the  West,  going  first  to  Ohio,  where  he  farmed 
and  wrote  for  the  wScioto  Gazette,  one  of  the  oldest  papers  in  that  jiart 
of  the  country.  Several  years  later  he  began  his  notable  tramp 
across  the  continent  from  ('incinnati  to  Los  Angeles,  covering  a 
circuitous  route  of  3, 507  miles  in  14.3  days.  At  Los  Angeles  he 
associated  himself  with  the  Times  as  citv  editor,  and  later  became 


rroniini'nl  liimncioraiifl  li;i!ik(‘rof  rniniiay,  wliolias  rctnrinMl 
lioincaltcr  un  I'xlcnili.il  trip  Uiroiiiili  Uic  I'niloil  StuIc.saiKl 
Knrope  iiivix.^tit'aliiii;  liaiikini;  and  cnrnMK'y  ipiestions 
aliroad. 


its  correspondent  in  the  camjiaigns  the  Ihiited  States  forces  were 
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Wiifiinji  ajjaiiist  tlio  Indians.  He  hecainc  a  fru'iid  of  the  letl  men  and 
lived  witli  them  s<*v(Mal  years,  stndyinjj  tln*ir  lanj;uages  and  life,  and 
finally  journeyt'd  to  C’lmtral  and  South  America,  wlu're  he  contimi<“d 
his  in  vest  ijrat  ions  of  Indian  life  and  conditions. 

Such  wide  wanderinirs  wer<'  calculated  to  >riv(‘  a  writer  unlimited 
matcnial  for  hooks,  and  Mr.  Lummis  made  <;ood  use  of  Ids  o|)j)or- 
tunitu's.  Ih'sides  innumerahle  contiihutions  to  ma<;azines,  he  is  the 

autlior  of  a  dozen  standard 
hooks,  lar<r(‘ly  (h'alin*;  with 
th(‘  southwest  section  of  tlie 
I’nited  States  and  witli 
Latin  Am(*rica.  The  Land 
of  Poco  Tiemjx),  Some 
Strange  ('oiiums  of  Our 
('ountiv,  The  Spaidsh  Pio- 
neei-s  of  America.  Oold 
Pish  of  the  (Iran  C'himu  (a 
story  of  treasures  in  Peru), 
and  manyothei-s  are  laig(“ly 
based  on  the  author's  e\|)(‘- 
riences  in  Latin  countri(‘s. 

In  1903  Mr.  Lummis 
foundeil  the  Southwest  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Arclueological 
Institute  of  America.  In 
three  years  it  was  the 
largest  alliliation  of  the  ven¬ 
erable  institution,  and  in  its 
fii-st  year  it  conducted  ex¬ 
peditions  and  made  l)y 
phonograph  the  largest  col¬ 
lection  of  folk  songs  of  the 
California  and  Mexican  In¬ 
dians  ever  made.  In  1907  the  .society  incorporated  the  Southwest 
Museum,  to  which  it  turmal  over  a  magnificent  17-acre  building  site, 
!?30,00()  in  cash  for  the  limt  building,  and  rare  collections  valued  at 
8200,000.  On  his  fifty-fimt  birthday  Mr.  Lummis  formally  conveyed 
to  the  museum  his  j)riceless  collection  and  library  of  Spanish 
.Vmerica,  and  he  has  also  devised  to  the  same  institution  his  unifpie 
home  for  use  as  a  branch  museum. 


CII  VUI.K.S  F.  I.TMMIS, 

Wliosp  variril  and  intcroslinpoarpor  has  made  him  a  familiar 
lifTiire  in  Latin  .\meriea. 


PAN  AMERICAN  NOTES 

AS  tliis  issui'  uocs  to  ])V(ss  Dr.  Laiiro  Scvcriauo  Miillcr.  the 
('iniiu'iit  iniiiist('r  of  forcii’n  aifairs  of  Brazil  has  conchuh'd 
his  irinarkahh'  visit  to  the  I'nitid  Stat('s  and  has  started 
on  his  n'turu  voya<;e  to  Rio  de  daindro.  From  th('  timt' 
tliat  he  arrived  at  IIam])ton  Roads,  Virginia,  on  hoard  tlx*  Brazilian 
l)attl(‘ship,  Mhios  (ieiaex,  until  his  de])artnre  on  the  Idth  of  July, 
he  has  hi'en  ev(‘rv\vher(‘  nnadved  in  a  manner  fitting  such  a  distin¬ 
guished  i-epresentative  of  a  great  Sontli  Ameriean  Ri'pnhlic.  Olii- 
eials  of  the  Xation,  of  States,  and  of  eiti(‘s,  th(>  heads  of  universities 
and  eolh'ges,  and  tlu'  oflicers  of  tlx*  Banama-Baeifie  International 
Fxposition  at  San  Francisco,  have  vied  with  each  otlxT  in  showing 
tlx'ir  ap])r(‘ciation  of  his  presence  in  this  coxintry  and  in  em])hasizing 
tlx'ir  desin*  to  (h'velop  closer  relations  of  friendshi]),  accpiaintancc, 
and  comnx'rce  hetweem  the  United  States  and  Brazil.  The  spec'ches 
which  hav(>  Ih'cu  made  not  only  hv  his  hosts  hut  hy  Dr.  Miilh'r 
himself  have  breathed  a  spirit  of  international  cortliality  aixl  mutual 
interest  which  have  heen  most  gratifying.  Although  his  coming 
to  the  Unite<t  States  was  nominally  for  tlx'  ]nirpose  of  returning  tlx' 
visit  to  Brazil  in  lOOti  of  lion.  Flihii  Root,  then  Seen'tary  of  State, 
Dr.  Miilh'r  has,  in  addition  to  performing  this  duty,  drawn  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  ])ress  aixl  pi'ojile  of  the  United  Stati's  to  Brazil  and  to 
South  America  in  a  way  that  can  not  fail  to  greatly  increase  the 
interest  of  the  Ignited  States  in  Brazil  and  in  all  of  Latin  America. 
('orres])ondingly,  this  visit  has  nuxh'  the  countrii's  of  South  and 
(’('iitral  Anx'rica  fei'l  that  there  is  throughout  the  United  States  a 
genuine  desire  to  know  Ix'tter  the  ri'jirescntative  men  of  that  part 
of  tlx'  world.  Flsi'where  in  this  issix'  then'  is  a  review  of  Dr.  Mul¬ 
ler’s  journey  from  ])lace  to  ]>lace,  illustrati'd  hy  a])])ro])riate  })hoto- 
grajihs.  It  is  only  fitting  in  concluding  this  comnx'iit  to  refer  to 
tlx'  valiiahle  coo]X'ration  of  lion.  Kdwin  V.  Morgan,  the  ambassador 
of  the  Ignited  States  in  Rio  de  Jaix'iro,  in  the  matter  of  arranging  the 
visit  of  Dr.  Miilh'r  to  the  United  Stati's  and  also  to  tlx'  hoix»rs  which 
have  been  shown  Mr.  Morgan  by  tlx'  Brazilian  (lovi'rnment  in 
a])preciation  of  tlx'  treatment  which  tlx'  ('ininent  Brazilian  jm'inii'r 
lias  reci'ived  in  tlx'  Ihiited  States. 


COl.ONKl.  KOOSKVKI.T  I.\  .SOlTll  .\.\1  Kl{ U'.V. 

One  of  the  most  imjiortant  announcenx'nts  in  connection  with 
Ban  American  affairs  which  has  Ix'i'ii  made  in  a  long  time  is  to  the 
elfect  that  Col.  Thecxlore  Rixisevi'lt,  I'X-Bresidi'nt  of  tlx'  United 
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States,  !ia>  aceejited  the  invitation  from  the  Museo  Social  Ar>i(‘n- 
tino,  <»f  Binnios  Aires,  to  visit  the  Artjentine  liepiihlic  and  deliver 
some  addressc's  on  subjects  of  international  social  interest.  In  a 
letti'r  addressed  to  Col.  Roosevelt,  Sr.  Dr.  Romido  S.  Xaon,  tin* 
Ar>r<'ntin(‘  minister  in  Washinsrton,  (‘Xjiressed  the  desin*  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  ])eo])le  to  have  him  make  this  visit  in  the  following  terms: 

*  *  *  The  -Museo  Social  of  .VrotMiiina.  a  leaflinj'  institution,  wishes  you  to  sjteak 

to  our  ]ieo])le  l)ecause  they  consider  you  oik;  of  tlie  i;reat  chatnjtions  of  democracy 
and  would  like  to  hear  from  your  hioh  moral  authority  the  principles  on  which  democ¬ 
racy  must  1)(‘  administered  if  they  are  ])ertnatient ly  to  endure.  1  will  transmit  the 
tlnunes  ipf  your  lecture's.  The  .Vritentim*  ])«“(»ple  will  ceh'hratt*  your  arrival  as  a  ve'ry 
hapjpy  event  and  will  irreet  you  as  your  achieveim'iits  dt'serve,  as  on<‘  of  tlu‘  Greatest 
.Vmerican  stat<‘smen.  and  listeti  to  your  messauo*  as  from  out"  of  the  most  famous  re]>uh- 
lii-ans  of  the  worhl.  *  *  * 

Minister  .\ii6n,  also  called  upon  Cnl.  Runst'velt  tind  confirmed  tin* 
invitation  in  jx'rson.  ('ol.  Roosevelt  will  h'ave  New  York  the  first 
wt'ck  of  Octolu'r  iind  during  his  visit  to  South  Anu'ricti  will  also 
jtrohahly  visit  Brazil,  Cruguay,  tind  Chih'.  In  an  announcenu'nt  <»1 
his  trij)  which  apjtearcd  in  "TIk*  Outlooic”  of  dune  2S,  it  is  stated 
thiit  he  may  imtke  a  trij)  into  the  intt'rior  of  the  southern  continent, 
and  if  so,  a  later  statenu'iit  will  lx*  made  covt't'ng  tliis.  Dr.  Emilio 
Frets,  tilt'  President  of  tiie  Museo  Social  in  writing  to  e.\-Presi<h'nt 
Roost'veh  told  him  of  tlu‘  desin*  of  that  organization  to  lu'ar  him 
and  said ; 

\Vi‘  >hiiuld  v<*ry  much  like  to  identify  with  mir  work  the  ideasef  a  man  wlui,  like  you. 
is  al.<o  a  reformer  in  the  highest  sen.-pi*  of  the  word,  and  from  whom  our  ]ieo])h*  could 
ln*ar  werds  ]»arlicularly  helpful  to  them  at  this  siaye  nf  their  political  development. 


DOCTOIt  OF  LAWS  FOIt  .MINISTKI!  t>F.  I'KNA. 

lit  tin*  dune  issue  of  tin*  Montiii.v  Bui.i.ktin'  we  referit'd  to  the 
degrt't*  of  doctor  of  laws  wliich  wtis  conferred  upon  Sr.  Dr.  (’iirlos 
Miirfa  de  Pt'tia,  mitiist(*r  of  Cruguay  and  nu'mher  of  the  (lovt'rnitig 
Boitrd  of  the  Pan  Americtin  Cnion  by  Xew  York  Cniversity  on 
dune  4.  Since  then  tliere  has  Iteen  rt'ct'ived  tlie  extict  languagt*  iiseil 
by  Dr.  (leorgt*  Alexander,  jtrt'sident  of  tlie  ctumcil  of  the  university, 
in  prt'st'iiting  Minister  Dt*  Pena  for  the  honorary  dt'gree,  and  tlitit 
nseil  Ity  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  tin*  chanct'llor,  in  conferring 
tin*  honor.  Dr.  Alexander  used  the  following  terms: 

Carlos  Marfa  dt*  Pena,  for  25  y(*ars  jirole.-psor  of  political  ocotiomy.  linance.  and 
administrative  law  in  the  University  of  Montevi(U*o:  d(*an  of  the  faculty  of  law; 
delegate  from  Uruguay  to  the  I'ourth  International  Conference  of  .\mericati  Heimhlics; 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Montevid(*o;  and  now  envoy  <*xtraordinary  and  minister  pl(*ni- 
potentiary  of  Uruguay  to  the  Unite<l  .States. 

In  recognition  of  distinguished  jitihlic  service  ami  of  the  Ixunl  whiidi  unite.s  meti 
of  light  and  leailitig  in  the  two  continents  of  .Vmerica.  he  is  [irt'senteil  lor  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 


Fhoto^raiil)  by  H;»iTis-Kwin(j. 

SKXOK  1>K.  CARLOS  MARIA  I)K  I'KXA, 

Minister  from  Crugiiay  at  Washington,  upon  whom  New  York  University  conferred  the  lionorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  at  its  commencement  exercises  on  June  4,  1913. 
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('liaiicollor  Brown  in  confcninjr  tlic  charactcri/A'd  tin* 

activilias  of  tlia  niinistar  as  follows: 

Carlos  Maria  de  Poaa.  lionorod  toacher.  ailniinistratnr.  and  diplomatist,  ('iins|)i('- 
nous  anion<;  those  who  are  lurtheriiif;  a  pK)d  ttnderstanditi"  based  upon  comiminiiy  oi 
ideas  lietween  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  tlmse  nut  oidy  of  I'rnguay.  I>ut  of 
all  Latin  America,  hy  \  irtneof  the  authority  of  this  university  which  has  been  vested 
in  me,  I  welcome  you  to  the  deirree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  confer  upon  you  all  of  the 
privileges  apjtertainin"  to  that  decree,  of  which  this  diploma  shall  be  evidence. 


I.ATIN  AMKKICA  AT  TIIK  PAXAM  A-I'A(T1'I('  INTKHXATK  )\AK 
EXPOSITION. 

Since  the  last  issne  of  the  Bi  kketin  went  to  jtress,  Sr.  Don  Fed¬ 
erico  A.  Pezet,  ininistt'r  of  Pern,  Sr.  Dr.  Komnlo  S.  Xaon,  minister 
of  Argent ina,  Sr.  Don  Francisco  d.  Peynado,  minister  (»f  the  Domini¬ 
can  Kepnhlic,  and  Sr.  Don  doatiinn  Mendez,  minister  of  (hiateinala, 
have  visited  San  Francisco  and  selectt'd  sites  for  the  buildings  of 
their  respective  countries  at  the  Panama-Paeilic  International  Expo¬ 
sition.  The  Bolivian  Government  did  speciid  honor  to  lion.  Horace  G. 
Knowles,  the  United  States  minister  at  La  Paz,  hv  commissioning 
him  to  select  the  Bolivian  site  at  the  exposition.  Special  courtesies 
were  shown  each  of  these  dijrhunats  by  the  ex])Osition  ollicials  and 
they  have  all  returned  with  the  impression  that  the  exposition  will 
he  a  great  success.  Elsewhere  reference'  is  made,  moreover,  to  tlu' 
visit  of  Dr.  Muller,  minister  of  foreign  alfairs  of  Brazil,  to  California 
when  he  selected  a  location  for  the  Brazilian  building.  It  is  grati- 
f\nng  to  refer  again  to  the  interest  which  the  Latin  American  cmin- 
tries  are  showing  in  this  exposition.  All  indications  now  point  to 
the  fact  that  Central  and  South  America  will  he  better  represented 
there  than  any  grou])  of  countries  from  other  sections  of  the  world. 


the  COI  XSEI.OK  AND  SECHET.VUIES  OF  THE  DEPAKTMENT  OF  .STATE. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Bueletix  are  ])ul)lished  the  jiortraits  of  the  new 
counselor  of  the  De])artment  of  State,  Hon.  John  Bassett  Moore, 
the  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  lion.  John  E.  Osborne,  and 
the  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Dudley  Field  Malone. 
'Phese  are  three  ajipointments  of  the  highest  character,  which  will 
tend  to  give  the  country  added  eonlidence  in  the  State  Department 
and  its  relations  with  Latin  America.  Mr.  Moore  is  almost  as  well 
known  throughout  South  and  C'entral  America  as  he  is  in  the  United 
.States.  His  work  as  ])rofessor  of  international  law  at  (’olumhia 
University,  his  hooks  on  arbitration  and  international  law,  and  his 
('X))erience  as  a  delegate  to  international  eouferences  have  given  him 
a  standing  in  every  ca])ital  of  Latin  America  and  among  the  leading 
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iiUMi  of  tliat  j)art  of  tlu*  world  whicli  will  he  of  s^riait  assistanco  to  him 
ill  promotin':  *;oo(l  Pan  American  relations.  Mr.  Oshorm'  has  lieen 
governor  of  the  State  of  Wyoming:,  is  a  man  of  wide  pnlilie  e.\pe- 
rienee,  and  is  jjreatly  interested  in  tin*  sonthern  eoimtrit's.  Mr.  Malone 
is  one  of  tin*  tnost  forceful  of  tin*  younjrer  nu'ii  of  the  country  ainl  has 
entered  upon  the  dispatch  of  his  duties  with  an  earnestness  which 
hetokc'iis  success  in  his  work,  lie  has  just  been  in  charjre  of  tlie 
visit  to  this  country  of  Dr.  Lauro  Miilh'r,  tin*  ministi'r  of  fori'i^n 
alfairs  of  Brazil,  and  has  conducted  the  triji  witli  a  skill  which  r(‘llects 
credit  on  him  and  the  Department  of  Stati*. 


NEW  rXITEI)  .S'lWTES  .MIXl.STEKS  TO  EATIX  A.MEHICAX  (  <>l  XTKIES. 

'Pile  Director  (leneral  and  staff  of  tlie  Pan  Am(*rican  rnion  take 
advanta<:e  of  this  ojijiortunity  to  extend  their  conjiratulations  to  the 
followinji  upon  their  a])pointments  as  I’nitt'd  States  minister  to  the 
countries  named:  lion.  John  1).  O’Rear,  of  Mexico,  Missouri,  ac- 
medited  to  Bolivia;  lion.  Thaddeus  A.  Thomson,  of  Austin,  Texas, 
tt)  Colomhia :  lion.  Kdward  J.  Hale,  of  Fayetteville,  North  ('arolina, 
to  Costa  Rica;  Hon.  William  F.  (lonzales,  of  ('olumhia.  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  tol'uha:  Hon.  Benjamin  L.  Jefferson,  of  Denver,  ('oloratlo,  to 
Nicarajiua,  and  Hon.  Benton  McMillan,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  to 
Peru.  In  a  later  issue  of  the  Buleetix  we  hojie  to  ])ul)lish  hio- 
,i:ra])hical  sk'etches  of  each  one  of  these  newly  appointed  dijilomats, 
the  data  for  which  were  not  available  as  this  issue  went  to  jiress. 
All  of  these  jiosts  are  most  im])ortant  in  Pan  American  affairs  and 
each  minister  will  no  doubt  enjoy  bis  stay  in  the  capital  to  which  he 
is  named.  The  new  ministers  are  sure  to  be  greeted  with  hospi¬ 
tality  and  will  find  a  remarkable  pro<;ress  and  developmi'iit  jroing  on 
in  these  countries  soutb  of  tbe  Cnited  States. 


XEW  CHIEF  OF  THE  I.ATIX  A.MEHICAX  DIVISIOX. 

The  Executive  Oflicers  and  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
extend  their  con<:ratulations  to  Hon.  Boaz  W.  Bonj:  in  his  a])])oint- 
ment  as  ('hief  of  the  Latin  American  Division  of  the  De])artment  of 
State  of  the  United  States  (lovernment.  Mr.  Lon^  has  lived  in  the 
('ity  of  Me.xico  for  many  years,  sjieaks  S])anish  fluently,  and  is 
deeply  interested  in  Latin  American  affairs.  His  work  is  of  a  most 
res])onsible  character,  and  it  is  his  exjiress  determination  to  do  everv- 
thinj:  in  his  ])ower  to  jiromote  the  closest  relations  of  friendshi])  and 
commerce  between  tbe  United  States  and  its  sister  Republics.  'Plu're 
is  no  (piestion,  therefore,  that  in  the  future*  as  in  the  ])ast  there  will 
be  the  closest  coo])eration  between  tlu*  Pan  American  Union  and 
the  Latin  American  Division  of  the  State*  De*partine*nt . 


Photof^ruph  by  llarris-KwitiK- 

rii;5?UU  DK.  PAULO  DKSVKUMNK, 

Till-  :if«'  Kiivoy  Kxtiaoniiiiary  ami  Miiiislur  rii-nipofenliary  of  Cuba  lo  Iho  l  iiiled  .Stall 
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DEMISE  OK  DlSTlXCil'lSIlED  PAN  A.MEIUCANS. 

'I'lip  Pan  Ainorican  rnion  takes  this  iirst  <t|)])ortuiiity  to  ex])i(‘ss 
its  deep  jrriid'  at  tlie  death  of  Sr.  Dr.  Nicolas  de  Pierola,  a  former 
President  of  Pern,  and  of  Sr.  Dr.  Mannel  Ferraz  de  ('ainjios  Salles, 
ex-Presid(‘nt  of  Brazil.  At  the  same  time  it  desires  ti>  extend  its 
sym])athies  to  the  countries  which  have  been  cast  in  ‘:loi>m  at  the 
loss  of  such  distinjruished  statesmen  and  scholars.  Both  of  these 
men  occujiied  jirominent  positions  not  aloiu*  in  their  native  countries, 
hut  throughout  the  whole  of  South  America.  Their  wide  exjierience 
in  public  affairs,  together  with  the  many  years  of  honorable  public 
service  which  each  had  given  to  his  country  made  them  characters 
of  international  importance.  Dr.  de  Pierola  died  on  dune  23,  lit  Id, 
at  Lima,  Peru,  and  Dr.  ('amjios  Salles  jiassed  away  at  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  on  the  2!tth  day  of  dune.  In  another  section  of  this  issue 
there  appear  the  jiortraits  and  biograjihical  sketches  of  the  late 
lament ('d  ex-presidents. 


IXTEKXATH  >XA1.  .STV DENTS  ('( )XFE1{  ENPE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  recent  experiences  of  the  Director 
(leneral  was  that  of  attendance  at  the  International  Student  Con¬ 
ference  at  East  Xorthlield,  Massachusetts,  where  were  gathered  nearly 
700  students  from  the  jirincipal  univemities  and  colleges  of  the  east¬ 
ern  section  of  the  United  States,  together  with  large  delegations 
from  Latin  America,  China,  and  Europe.  The  representation  from 
Latin  America  included  young  men  from  nearly  every  one  of  the 
countries  of  ('entral  and  South  America  who  are  attending  various 
educational  institutions  in  the  United  States.  'I'hese  young  men  all 
made  a  distinct  impression  upon  the  conference  by  their  appearance, 
their  scholarship,  and  tludi-  discussions.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the 
Director  (leneral,  upon  the  invitation  of  »fohn  K.  Mott  and  Charles  1). 
llurrey,  to  attend  this  conference,  and  not  only  deliver  a  special 
address  before  the  Latin  American  contingent,  but  also  to  speak  at 
the  princi|)al  international  patriotic  celebration  which  was  held  on 
the  night  of  dune  2(1.  This  particular  meeting  took  place  in  tin* 
great  auditorium  at  East  Xorthlield,  when  the  students  of  all  nations 
participated,  singing  college  songs,  giving  their  colh'ge  cheei-s,  and 
providing  entertainment  that  em|)hasized  how  the  students  of  all 
lands  are  working  for  the  good  not  only  of  their  respective  countries 
but  for  the  widfare  of  tlu'  world.  'Phe  Latin  .\merican  division  of 
this  great  confermice  was  in  special  charge  of  Charl«*s  ,1.  Ewald,  who 
has  head(piarters  in  Mont  ('video,  Uruguay.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue 
of  th('  Bri.i.ETiN  is  a  photograph  of  the  |)articipants  in  the  discussions 
of  this  distinct  section  (»f  the  conference.  A  ILt  of  the  deh'gati's 
and  the  count ri(*s  re|)resented  follows:  Argent im*  Kepnblic,  Dr. 
dos('*  .M.  de  la  Kua,  E.  K.  O'Connor;  Bolivia,  T(‘odomiro  Unpiiola; 


riiiito»rvi(|>l)  b.v  HurrN-Kwiiijr. 


1I<»X.  JOHN  IJASSKTT  MOORE, 


Coiinsi'lor  for  the  Department  of  State  of  the  Cnited  States. 
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IJnizil,  Dr.  ()t<»!iiel  Mota,  II.  Oswaldo  da  Miranda,  F.  Motta,  Aleindo 
S  un|)aio.  dayiua  Tavarps.  Carlos  Cainelier,  A.  C.  P.  Souza,  DaiuaTr) 
dc  Souza  liranddo,  P.  liuarqup  do  Macodo:  Cliilo,  Floivneio  Espinoza; 
Colombia,  D.  Ordonoz,  Rohorto  M.  Pavajioau,  X.  do  Castro,  Raul 
Bpiiu'tt  y  Cordova,  Luis  A.  Malo,  Alojandro  Botoro,  Luis  Polivar, 
d.  A.  Bonilla;  Costa  Rica,  Xilo  Villalobos:  Ecuador,  F.  W.  San  Lucas 
Carlos  M.  Bastidas;  France,  Mons.  Mauri;  Italy,  Sr,  Gay;  Mexico, 
L(>opoldo  G.  l)el<;ado,  Moises  Sainz,  J,,uiz  F.  Aznar,  M,  Barranco, 
Guillermo  Castellanos;  Xicara'rua,  Gerardo  M.  Ba<-a;  Philippines, 
M,  A.  Gonzalez;  Porto  Rico,  Eu<;enio  Rodriguez,  Manuel  Amador; 
S])ain,  Francisco  Camacho:  Switzerland,  Prof.  Dartijtue,  Mr.  de  Var<;as; 
Cnit(‘d  States,  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  Richard  C.  Morse,  C.  D.  Hurrey, 
('hll'ord  Rowe,  P.  Bow(‘,  P.  A.  Conard,  C.  J.  Ewald,  and  A.  \V. 
Stevenson,  and  also  Carlos  A.  de  la  Puente,  Albert  F.  Contant,  and 
W.  E.  Phillips,  the  name  of  whose  countries  was  accidently  omitted 
in  the  memorandum  su))phed  to  the  Montiii.v  Bi'M.r:Ti\. 


GAEVKSTOX's  KXCl  ltSIOX  TO  fKNTUAI.  A.MKKICA. 

Galveston,  the  ambitious  port  of  the  State  of  Texas  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  is  to  be  congratulated  uj)on  the  success  of  the  visit  of  4o 
“T)-ade  EA’anj^els,”  as  they  call  themselves,  to  I’anama  and  to  the 
principal  ])orts  of  Central  America.  Cominj;  as  this  does  after  the 
recent  trip  to  the  same  countries  of  the  delejration  from  the  Mobile 
Chand)er  of  Commerce  it  must  be  ])roductive  of  much  ‘rood  in  makiii" 
the  i)eo])les  of  Central  America  reahze  that  the  reju'esentative  men 
of  the  (iulf  ports  of  the  United  States  are  anxious  to  know  them 
better  and  to  develoj)  closer  trade  relations.  Visits  of  this  kind  can 
not  fail  to  be  ])roductive  of  much  value,  but  their  <rreatest  <rood  will 
be  realized  in  tbe  event  that  corresjxmdinsr  delegations  come  from 
those  countries  to  the  T'nited  States  and  are  shown  corres])ondinjr 
courtesies  by  such  ))laces  as  (Jalveston  and  Mobile.  It  is  especially 
.irratifyinjr  to  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  see  the  increasinjr 
number  of  excursions  of  this  kind  undertaken,  because  the  Director 
General  and  his  assistants  have  for  manyyears  urjred  themtipon  the 
Aiuious  cities  of  the  Ihiited  States  and  of  Latin  America.  Mutual 
ac(|uaintance  and  mutual  travel,  if  we  may  use  that  ])hrase,  are  two 
of  the  ^u’eatest  instrumentalities  for  the  develo))ment  of  both  friend¬ 
ship  and  peace,  (ialveston's  sjtlendid  ])osition  u])on  tlie  (Julf  coast 
should  enable  her  to  develop  a  very  larjjte  exchan<:e  of  trade,  not 
only  with  all  the  countries  borderinj;  on  the  ('aribbean  and  the  (hdf 
of  Mexico  but  with  the  countries  to  l)e  reached  tbrou<;h  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  is  t(»  be  hoped  that  she  will,  moreover,  endeavor  to  develoj) 
a  s))irit  of  hos|)itality  and  make  the  ])eo])le  of  the  Latiti  American 
countries  feel  thorouithly  at  home  whenever  they  come  to  the  United 
States. 


3 


l’hofoifra|ih  hv  IfairiK-Kwin^. 

HOX.  JOHN  E.  OSBORNE, 

First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  llie  United  States. 
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HOSTOX  CHAMHEK  of  COMMEKCE  IX  SOUTH  AMKKICA. 

The  Boston  (’hiunlx'r  of  Coinmoicc  slionld  fool  highly  ploasod  with 
the  attontiou  which  has  l)oou  shown  thoir  ropn'sontativos  who  have 
boon  niakinjr  tlu*  <iraml  tour  of  Soiith  AiiK'iica.  For  yc'ai’s  tho 
Director  (lonoral  of  tho  Ban  Ainorican  Union  nrgod  tho  roprosontativo 
inon  of  Boston,  Massaohnsotts,  and  of  all  Now  England  to  inako  a  trip 
of  this  kind.  It  is,  thon^foro,  particularly  gratifying  to  n'cord  in  tho 
Bulletix  that  thoii-  joui  noy  has  bo<‘n  in  ('very  way  thus  far  a  success. 
'Pho  hospitality  which  has  boon  shown  thoiu  in  ovory  South  American 
city  and  port  which  tlu'y  have  visited  is  characteristic  of  the  Latin 
American  pc'oples  and  countru^s.  Tlu'v  really  c<ndd  not  have  been 
shown  more  attention  if  th(‘V  had  been  oflicial  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  one  thing  that  will  he  needed  to 
r<nmd  out  this  trip  of  the  Boston  C'hamher  of  Commerce  will  be  a 
r<‘turn  visit  from  repr('S(>ntative  men  of  the  Chamhei-s  of  Commerce  of 
South  America.  If  they  do  come  to  the  Unit('d  States  there  is  no 
ilouht  that  Boston  and  New  England  will  show  them  courtesies  which 
will  b(*  reciprocal  of  the  attention  which  the  Boston  Chand)er  has 
r(‘ceived  in  all  parts  of  South  Annuica. 


SOUTH  AMEKU'AX  TOUR  BY  BALTIMORE  BUSIXESS  MEX. 

Moved  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  example  of  Boston,  and  urged 
by  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Ainerican  Union  and  oflicei-s  of 
the  State  Di'partnu'iit  to  make  a  visit  to  South  America,  the  M('r- 
chants  and  Manufacturers  Association  of  Baltimore  have  appointed 
a  special  committee,  with  Mr.  'William  J.  Ewing,  as  chairman,  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  such  a  tour  and  developing  an  itinerary 
and  program.  Mr.  William  A.  Keid,  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  staff,  was  designatt'd  liy  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  Mr. 
('harles  Lyon  Chandh'r,  of  the  State  Department,  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  cooperate  with  this  committee.  *Vlthough  the  final  plans 
for  the  trip  have  not  yet  bi'en  arranged,  it  is  hoped  that  th<‘y  will 
b(‘  pi'ifecti'd  in  the  near  fiituri'. 


IIOX.  HORACE  G.  KXOWLES,  RETIRIXG  UNITED  STATES  MINISTER  TO 

BOLIVIA. 

Among  the  able  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Latin 
America  who  are  retiring  from  active  service  is  lion.  Horace  G. 
Knowles,  who  is  just  concluding  his  duties  as  United  States  minister 
to  Bolivia.  Mr.  Knowles  is  one  ol  those  men  who  takes  most  seri¬ 
ously  his  duties  as  a  foreign  representative  of  the  Lhiited  States  and 
at  the  same  time  appreciates  the  Latin  American  viewpoint.  He 
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has  ina(U“  a  success  of  his  mission  to  Bolivia  and  lias  done  nuicli  to 
elfect  closer  ndations  hetwei'ii  that  country  and  the  United  States, 
lie  is  now  plannin<r  to  do  what  he  can  in  a  privati*  way  to  develop 
the  mineral  r<‘sources  of  that  remarkahle  country,  and  In*  has  the 
best  wishes  of  all  his  fruaids  in  the  United  Stati's  for  succi'ss  in  his 
new  line  of  (dfort.  The  Bolivian  Clovi'inment  recimtly  showed  its 
opinion  of  ^Ir.  Knowles  hy  intiustiii"  him  with  tlu'  special  mission 
of  selecting;  the  site  for  its  huildiii"  at  the  Panama-Pacilic  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  to  he  held  in  San  Fiancisco,  Calilornia,  in  1915, 


nOX.  WILLIAM  E.  PPLLIAM,  KECEIVEK  GKXEUAL  OF  DOMIXICAX 

CUSTOMS. 

The  announcement  that  a  successor  has  been  apjiointed  to  lion. 
William  E.  Pulliam,  receiver  "eneral  of  customs  of  the  Dominican 
K(‘puhlic,  sujj^ests  a  word  of  appreciation  of  the  excellent  work  which 
he  has  dom*  since  he  first  took  charge  oi  this  responsible  post  in  tin* 
summer  of  1907.  Mr.  Pulliam’s  duties  have  always  been  onei-ous 
and  delicate,  but  he  has  won  the  esteem  not  only  of  the  ollicials  and 
citizens  of  the  Dominican  Republic  but  of  foreigners  as  well.  ITis 
reports  which  he  has  sent  each  year  have  hei'ii  lull  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  and  read  eagerly  hy  those  who  wished  to  heconu'  familiar 
with  the  foreign  trade  relations  of  the  Domin’can  Republic.  Each 
year  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  puh- 
lislu'd  extracts  from  these  rr'ports  ami  there  has  herai  a  large  demand 
for  copies  containing  Mr.  Pulliam’s  data.  lie  has  the  best  wishes 
of  tin*  staff  or  tin*  Pan  American  Ihiion  for  any  new  work  which  he 
may  umh'itake.  Advantage  is  also  taken  of  this  opportunity  to 
extend  felicitations  to  his  successor,  lion.  Walter  W.  Vick,  who  has 
a  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  excellent  executive  capacity. 


VISIT  TO  THE  FAR  EAST  OF  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  HUI.I.ETIN. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bi  li.etin,  Franklin  Adams, 
the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  and  chief  clerk  of  the  Pan  Aim'iican 
Union,  accompanied  hy  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ilanir't  Chalmers  Adams,  the 
well-known  lectui’er  on  Latin  America,  has  been  gi’anted  hnivr'  of 
absence  to  make  a  ti-ip  to  the  Orient  and  th(‘  Philijrpines.  Dui-ing 
this  extended  journey  he  will  acquaint  the  ollicial  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  I’ar  East  with  the  work  of  the  Pan  Amer'ican  Union 
and  the  great  development  of  Latin  Amei-ica,  in  which  subjects  the 
Far  East  has  been  showing  increasing  interest.  Mi’s.  Adams  plans  to 
deliver  her  illustrated  lectures  on  the  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America,  which  will  surely  attract  much  attention.  The  staff  of  tlu' 


IMioto^raph  by  HarrtH>Kwiti>r. 

HoN.  HUAZ  W.  l.ONli. 

Chief  of  the  Latin-Ameriiaii  Division  of  the  l  iiiteil  Slates  Department  of  Slate. 


Sl'KAKKKS  AM)  I  )KI,Ki  I  AT  KS  AT  TIIK  l,ATIN-ANf  KUICAN  SKCTION  DK  TIIK  INTKUN  ATIOXA  I,  STl  DK.NT  ('( )N  K  K  K  KN) '  K  Will)  II 

MKT  AT  KAST  N(  )I<TII  FI  Kl,l ),  MASS.,  JINK  2()  JU,  I'.lll. 


Ill  aiiolluT  soi  lioii  of  lliis  issuo  aiiix'ars  a  list  of  tlH>Tlcl(>t;aU‘s'an(l  llie  cotintrii's  ii'prosciili'd  at  till'  me<'liiit;s.  .\ii  iiilori'st iiif;  fact  alioiil  this  parliriilar  division  of 
I  111'  l  oiifi'ii'in  i'  is  llial  diiriiit;  llio  sfssiolis  I  lio  doli'pilt'S  sfioki'  in  Spanish,  I’m  liii.'iii‘si'.  Kll•lll■ll,  and  Knv'lisli,  and  iioai  l\  I'voi  v  oni'  of  llir  stiidriil-.  \n  ii'  ahir  lo 
iindi'isfaiid  and  rvpii'ss  I  lll■nls^■l\ rs  lliii'iilly  in  Ilii'Si'  lant’iiaycs. 
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Pail  Anii'i'icaii  Union  \visli<>s  thoin  a  most  snccissfnl  and  intiTcsting 
tri]).  DuriiiiT  his  aliscnci'  Dr.  Allxat  Halo,  of  the  staif  of  the  Pan 
Amorican  Union,  wlio  has  written  a  l)ook  I'lititU’d,  “Tlio  South 
Americans,”  and  has  traveled  extensively  iti  all  of  the  countrii's 
lying  south  of  tin*  United  States,  will  be  acting  editor  and  chief  clerk. 


VISIT  OF  -NAVAL  CADF.TS  FHOM  SOITII  AMF.HICA. 

The  visit  of  the  Sartn'K  uto,  the  training  ship  of  the  Arginitine  Navy, 
and  of  tin*  Ben  jamin  Cnnsiani,  the  naval  school  ship  of  Brazil,  has  Ix'cn 
characterized  with  much  entertainment  of  its  oflicers  and  men  in  the 
different  jiorts  and  cities  when*  they  have  touched  or  made  trips. 
As  these  training  ships  have  been  to  the  T  iiited  States  hefon*,  a  good 
opinion  had  already  laxm  develojied  of  the*  kind  of  men  that  are  sent 
abroad  upon  them  by  their  respective  (lovernments.  Both  the  officers 
ami  the  men  havi'  made  excellent  impressions  wherever  they  have 
hei'ii,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  these  friendly  calls  will  continue  to 
take  place  year  after  year.  The  cadets  from  the  Brazilian  ship  were 
joined  in  their  tour  through  tlu*  eastern  cities  of  the  I  nited  States  by 
oflicers  of  the  Minatt  (rerais,  which  was  anchored  in  New  York  Harbor 
awaiting  the  ri'turn  from  San  Francisco  of  the  Special  Brazilian  Am¬ 
bassador,  Dr.  Lauro  Muller. 


TO  .STUDY  THOPK'AI.  DISKASKS. 

A  medical  expedition  of  imjiortance  to  the  scientific  world  is  now 
actively  pursuing  its  studies  in  the  countries  along  the  Pacific  coast 
of  South  America.  Headed  by  Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong,  who  has  had 
wide  and  varied  exjierieiice  in  the  observation  ami  stiuly  of  tropical 
diseases  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  jiarty  includes  Dr.  E.  E. 
Tvzzer,  assistant  professoi-  of  pathology  and  director  of  the  Harvard 
cancer  commission,  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Brues,  who  has  collaborated  with 
eminent  physicians  in  the  study  of  the  causes  and  spread  of  infantih' 
paralysis.  Dr.  Andrew  W.  Sellards  and  a  secretary  mak('  up  the  ri'st 
of  th(‘  e-xpedition.  This  commission  was  sent  by  Harvard  University 
to  investigate  certain  tropical  diseases  of  doubtful  or  unknown  eti¬ 
ology,  as  well  as  to  secun'  matiTial  relating  to  the  diseases  of  South 
America,  both  for  further  investigation  and  for  teaching  jmrposes.  It 
is  the  first  expedition  from  the  Department  of  Tropical  Medicine  at 
Harvard,  and  it  is  said  to  lx*  the  first  medical  (‘.xpedition  of  this  nature 
which  has  ever  been  sent  to  South  America.  The  party  sailed  from 
New  York  on  April  30  and  proceixled  to  Cniayaquil,  stojiping  en  route 
at  Panama  and  other  jilaces  t<»  inspect  the  important  hospitals. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  that  peculiar  disease 


Plit'lM^rapli  Kri‘tl‘k  ,\  Si-lmt/. 

((KFICKKS  AND  M  1 1  >SI  1 1  I’M  K  N  OK  TIIK  liltAZII.IAN  TUAIMNO  SI  1 1 1’.  ”  ItK.N.I  A  M  I  N  CONSTANT''  AT  TIIK  I  NITKO  SIATKS  NAVAI, 

ACADK.MV,  ANNAKOMS,  Ml).,  .ICNK.  .s,  l!)l:i. 

Tht'ljimrly  is  coinpo.si’d  of  Iho  men  on  the  Itrnjumin  Constanl  iiiid  Iho  olliocrs  of  Ihc  Miiiiiii  (lirnm,  \i  hirli  \v;is  in  New  ^  ork  al  tliotiino.  Tom'llior  they  Iraveli’d 
in  (•hark'i’ of  Caj)l.  Harms  Harrcto,  commander  of  Iho  .Rrnjamin  t'oiislatit.  The  naval  allaclH'of  the  lirazilian  Kmhassyjil  \Vastiinf;lon,*_ldcnt.  Commander 
Hadler  do  .Viinmo  (olliee.r  in  hine  uniform)  esiorted  the  parly  on  their  various  trips  ahoni  I  lie  liiy. 
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known  as  V(‘iiiu*a  Peruviana,  which  carii(‘s  a  heavy  nioilality  late. 
Mr.  Brnes,  of  tlie  ))arty,  will  make  special  collections  of  tro])ical 
insects  and  will  endeavor  to  <d)tain  fresh  inati'rial  <ui  the  plague,  yel¬ 
low  f(‘vcr.  and  othei-  tropical  ailments.  The  party  will  return  about 
th(‘  middle  of  Se])teml)(‘r.  Tluhr  efforts  will  he  followc'd  with  <rr<‘at 
interest  by  tlu'  medical  world,  because*  of  the*  unusual  reputation  and 
high  quality  of  the  men  who  make  u])  this  ex])(‘dition.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the*  establishment  at  Harvard,  under 
the  administration  of  the  (Iraduate  School  of  Medicine,  of  a  d(‘))art- 
ment  of  tro])ical  medieine.  A  six-months'  course,  thorough  and  sys¬ 
tematic,  will  be  given  annually  freun  Xovember  1,  and  it  is  intended  to 
])rovide  aeh'ipiate  ])reparation  to  those  physicians  who  expect  to  ))rac- 
tice  wlu'ie  tro])ical  dise'ases  may  lx*  ])r(‘valent.  The  de])artment  will 
be*  unele*r  the*  imme-eliiUe*  elirectieui  eef  Dr.  Richard  P.  Streeiig. 


FIRST  FAX  AMERICAX  DEXTAL  COXGRESS  AT  Uie)  1)E  .TAXEIRf). 

An  invitatiein  meest  cetrelud  in  its  feme  anel  attractive  in  its  preegram 
lias  recently  bee'ii  exte*nele*d  by  the  central  commit te  of  the  First  Pan 
Anmrican  Dented  C'e>ngre*ss  feu*  its  gathering  during  the  meenth  eef 
October,  1913.  at  Rie)  ele  Janeiro.  This  congre'ss  re'presents  the  first 
organizexl  me»ve*ment  tet  bring  together  the  re*presentative  dentists 
and  odontedeegie'al  inte*re*sts  of  the  Ame'rican  Re*publics.  It  will  afforel 
them  a  spleneliel  eepjiortunity  te>ge*t  acepiainteul,  (‘xchange*  pre)fessional 
ieleas,  and  to  e*nje)y  the  unsurpassing  heispitality  eM  the  Brazilians  anel 
the  beauties  eef  the*ir  wonele*rful  cajiited.  We  quote  as  folle)ws  from 
the  annenmceme*nt : 

We  want  yoiir  sa])iK)rt  ♦  *  *  Imt  more  than  that,  we  want  yonr  e-oni]iany. 
We  are  invitinjr  yoei  as  a  >:nest,  anel  as  such  the  expenses  of  your  stay  will  he  defrayed 
by  the  congress. 

Can  you  not,  instead  of  going  to  Euretpe  for  the  seventh  time,  come  to  Brazil  for 
the  first?  You  would  have  an  o])])ortunity  to  gaze  upon  the  most  beautiftd  and  fan¬ 
tastic  scenery,  enjoy  an  unrivaled  climate,  and  witness  the  asteeuneling  jerogress  of 
what  is,  after  all,  an  American  city. 

Whether  you  are  dentist  or  manufacturer,  our  congress  .shotild  attract  you  *  *  *. 
The  scientific  interest  of  its  deliberations  is  assured  by  the  professional  standing  of  the 
members  of  the  commission  *  *  *.  Its  organization  is  under  the  official  ati.spices 
of  the  Brazilian  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  others  *  *  and  it  will  be  the 
means  of  bringing  together  a  large  number  of  keen,  wide-awake  dentists  from  all  the 
Americas  who  are  anxious  to  get  acqttainted  with  any  novelties  that  might  be 
exhibited. 

******* 

The  congress  has  for  its  cotnmission  a  grou]>  of  ])rofessional  dentists  who  are  right  on 
the  spot.  This  does  tiot  prevent  it  from  being  thorotighly  Pan  American  *  *  *. 
Whether  you  are  from  California  or  Ctiba,  Arkansas  or  Argentina.  *  *  *  come, 
and  you  will  be  made  welcome. 
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Seld<»m  has  such  an  opportunity  hci'ii  afforded  tlxc  jxrolessional  men 
of  Soutli,  Onlral,  and  Xortli  Anierica  to  visit  a  foreign  eounlry  and 
participate  in  a  scientific  conference  und<T  more  friendly  and  promising 
conditions.  Furtlu'r  information  concerning  transportation,  liotel 
accommodations,  etc.,  may  he  ohtaiiu'd  hy  addressing  Prof.  I{.  de 
Pereira  e  Maia,  jxresident  of  tlic  central  committee  of  the  congress. 
Kua  Gonsalves  Dias  S2,  Pio  de  Janeiro,  or  Mr.  Reginald  Gorham. 
4727  Hazel  Avenue,  West  Philadehxliia,  Pennsvlvania. 


FOfUTH  IXTEKXATIOXAI.  COXGKES.S  OX  SCHOOL  HYGIEXE. 

The  Fourth  luteiaiational  C'ongress  on  School  Hygiene  will  he  held 
at  Buffalo,  Xew  York,  August  25-30,  1913,  and  promises  to  he  the 
most  important  of  its  kind  ever  held.  An  elaborate  program  covering 
(‘very  ])hase  of  the  problem  of  sclutol  hygiene  has  been  arranged,  and 
some  of  the  world’s  most  ])romitient  scientists,  doctors,  and  educators 
will  discuss  these*  (piestions  at  the  sessions.  Besides  the  serious  work 
of  the  congress  the  city  and  its  citizens  are  planning  to  extend  all  the 
courtesh's  and  hos))it)dity  jxossible  to  the  visiting  delegates,  and  ev(*ry 
effort  will  be  made  to  make  tlieir  stay  in  tlie  city  both  agn'cable  and 
comfortable.  While  a  large  number  t)f  delegates  have  accepted  invi¬ 
tations  to  attend  from  the  leading  countru's  of  Europe,  Latin  America 
has  not  been  backward  in  its  interest  in  the  conference,  and  indications 
point  to  a  strong  iTjxresentation  from  the  countrix's  of  the  soutlu'ni 
continent,  ('uba,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  and  Venezmda  have  listed 
many  names  of  int(‘rest(*d  numibers  in  the  bulletins  of  the  congress, 
and  it  Is  hojxed  that  before  the  opening  session,  on  August  25,  every 
country  of  Latin  America  will  delegate  n'jtivsentatives. 


A  'IkT  A  IkM'  '1*^  T  A  T  '1AT  -ip-i^ 

r  A  W  A  M  t  K 1  C  A  1 JN  1  Jo  JL 
MAGAZINES  V  V 

Status  of  Venezuelan  Iron  Ore  Development  is  tin*  title  of  an  artiel(* 
in  the  Mareli  i2()  issue  of  Tlie  Iron  'Prade  Ifeview  (('levelaiul,  Oliio), 
from  wliieli  tlu'  followin';  exeerpts  an*  taken: 

In  the  opiniun  of  not  a  few  prominent  mining  engineers  and  iron  and  steel  nianu- 
laeturers,  tlie  development  of  the  iron  ore  resources  of  South  America  for  the  henetit 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  tlie  rnited  States  is  a  promised  develoiunent  of 
the  near  future.  I'or  years  the  iron  world  has  been  aware  of  the  iiresence  of  large 
bodies  of  high-grade  iron  ores  in  several  of  the  South  American  Uepublics.  The 
rather  inacce.'ssihle  locations  of  these  de])osits  and  the  long  hatd  to  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board  of  this  country  have  delay'd  the  development  of  plans  for  utili/.ing  this  mim'ral 
in  this  country.  The  eastern  iron  and  steel  industry,  by  reason  of  its  location  and 
its  dependence  more  or  less  upon  foreign  sources  of  ore  supply,  has  been  the  logical 
held  for  interest  in  the  ])ossibiliti<“s  of  the  South  American  deposits.  Such  efforts 
as  have  been  made,  however,  by  eastern  iron  and  steel  makei-s,  have  partaken  more 
or  less  of  a  prcdiminary  and  ])ros]>ective  character,  until  lh(‘  recent  announcement 
of  the  Ifethlehem  Steel  Co.  that  it  had  ac'iuired  the  output  of  the  extensive  Tofo 
iron  mines  at  Co(|uimbo,  Chile,  and  was  jireparing  actively  to  develop  these  properties 
for  its  requirements  at  South  Helhlehem.  The  nearing  completion  of  the  I’anaina 
Canal  will  bring  the  South  Atnericau  ore  fields  of  Pacific  coast  countries  several 
thousand  miles  closer  to  the  jiorts  of  Philadeljihia  and  New  York  or  other  Atlantic 
seaboard  jioints.  *  *  * 

-\part  from  (.'bile,  whitdi  by  reason  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  acquisition  now 
takes  the  prominent  positioti  of  the  South  American  ore  countries  frotn  ati  American 
standpoint,  the  recent  developtnents  pertaining  to  the  Venezuela  iron  or(‘  resources 
have  aroused  some  interest  among  iron  and  steel  makers  in  this  country.  ()])erations 
in  the  Orinoco  district  in  Venezuela  show  considerable  activity.  The  Cauadian- 
Venezuelan  Iron  Ore  Co.  (Btd.),  is  taking  the  lead  in  these  enterprises.  This  com¬ 
pany,  which  was  organized  by  .Montr<“al  capitalists,  has  obtained  important  con¬ 
cessions  at  Imataca,  from  the  Venezuelan  Oovernment,  and  is  now  exi'cnding  a 
large  sum  for  the  development  of  the  ])lant,  consisting  of  a  crusher,  electric  j'ower 
station,  etc.  !•'.  P.  Jones,  of  Montreal,  president  of  the  company,  recently  stated 
that  the.se  improvements,  according  to  the  rate  of  present  j)rogre.ss,  would  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  close  of  the  current  year,  and  at  that  time  the  company  would  he  in 
position  to  ship  75,(KK)  to  90,0(X>  tons  of  ore  monthly.  At  the  present  time  its  capacity 
is  about  15, (KK)  tons  p(‘r  month. 

Olio  of  the  diflictillios  which  has  coiifnmtod  all  operators  of  Vene¬ 
zuelan  iron  ore  properties  heretofore  has  been  the  existence  of  a  har 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  River.  The  ])resent  ojierators  of  the 
Imataca  ])ro])erties  claim,  however,  that  their  soundings  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  greater  depth  of  water  across  this  sandbar  than 
had  generally  been  sup])osed,  and  the\’  believe  they  will  be  able  to 
solve  the  diflicidty  by  using  flat-bottom  vessels  of  at  least  tons 
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('oiirtfsy  of  Tlu*  Iron  Tru<U*  Hovlew. 


LOCATION*  OF  THE  CANADIAN-VENEZCKLAN'  IKON*  ORE  CO.  (LTD.) 

The  Imataca  deposit.s  are  located  alon^  the  Caro-iino  Uiver.  a  hraiu  h  of  the  Orinoco,  ami  are  about  4  or  .a 
miles  distant  from  I  he  latter  stream.  They  arc  about  7.)  miles  inland  from  the  mouth  of  the  ttrinoeo. 


PORTION*  OF  THE  CANADIAN-VENEZUELAN  IRON  ORE  COMPANY’S  PLANT. 

In  this  picture  are  shown  some  of  the  old  operations  and  the  shippinf;  dock  on  the  river.  The  new 
houses  for  the  employees  arc  shown  In  the  foreground. 
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capacity.  This  they  pioj)ose  to  do  as  soon  as  the  plant  at  j)resent 
under  construction  is  completed.  *  *  * 

The  Iinataca  ore  shows  high  grade  in  the  analyses  of  the  various  small  cargoes  that 
have  been  brought  to  this  country  during  the  past  20  years.  A  lot  delivered  in  May, 
1897,  consigned  to  the  Crane  Iron  Works,  analyzed  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 


•Metallic  iron .  t)5. 301 

Silica .  3.200 

Sulphur . 049 

Phosphorus . 037 

-Moisture . 77 


In  1900  the  steamer  Tresco  delivered  a  canto  of  this  ore  to  the  Maryland  Steel  t'o,, 
at  Sparrows  Point.  The  analysis  of  this  cargo  was  as  follows; 

Per  cent. 


Metallic  iron .  (ifi.  10 

Silica .  2.09 

Phos|)horus . 04 

Moisture . 44  0 


-V  cargo  delivered  in  1912  was  analyzed  at  Philadelphia  with  the  following  results: 

Per  cent. 


.Metalic  iron .  08.2 

Silica . 140 

Phosphorus . 01 U 

Sulphur . 042 

Titanic  acid . 231 

Titanium . 139 


Los  Lobos  Marinos  en  las  Costas  de  la  Republica  Oriental  is  tm  inter- 
cstiiij;  and  woll-illust rated  article  in  the  March  7  issue  of  Fray 
Mocho  (Buenos  Aires),  which  deals  with  the  life,  hahits,  and  jx'cu- 
liarities  of  the  fur  seals  found  on  the  islands  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Bio  de  la  Plata.  Dr.  B.  flose  del  Perez  Blanco,  who  furnished  most 
of  the  data  for  the  article,  and  who  has  made  a  most  comjtndit'nsive 
study  of  these  animals  durin<;  his  jtrotracted  stay  on  the  islands, 
earnestly  advocates  the  sus])ension  of  the  annual  killin''  of  seals  for  a 
])eriod  of  10  years  in  order  to  obviate  their  total  extinction. 

'Phe  various  islands  lyiiif;  in  the  estuary  where  the  La  Plata  em])ties 
into  the  Atlantic  were  formerly  leased  to  private  sealhij'  industries, 
which  ])aid  the  Government  from  40, ()()()  to  o0,000  pesos  ])er  year  in 
ri*nts.  Xow,  how(*ver,  the  Government  has  undertaken  to  exploit 
the  killinf;  of  the  seals  on  its  own  account. 

Two  s])ecies  of  seals  an*  found  in  Uruj'uayan  wati'rs,  the  sea  lions 
ami  the  ‘‘oso  inarino,”  or  fur  seal,  and  the  peculiarities,  habits,  etc., 
of  tlu'se  are  entertainint;ly  set  forth  in  the  artich*.  They  seem  to 
have  the  senses  of  smell  and  hearinj'  hi^lily  develo]4ed,  and  can  be 
apjiroached,  even  when  sleepinj;,  only  by  advancing  upon  them 
against  the  wind.  They  usually  come  to  this  latitude  by  the  end  of 
Deci'inber  and  remain  through  March,  spending  the  summer,  in 
other  words,  on  these  islands.  Here  the  females  bear  their  olfspring 
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iiud  the  yoiiiifT  seals  receive  tlu'ir  first  inst  met  ions.  'Pliis  is  the 
si'ason  of  and  battle  for  the  males,  who  seek  to  roh  i)ue  another 
of  their  female  eomjtanious,  and  each  snrnnimls  himself  with  a 
harem,  fin*  size*  of  which  dep(“nds  n])on  his  own  ennnin^  and  fieretMK'ss. 

The  first  to  conu*  are  the  fnr  seals  and  later  tlu'  s(>a  lions.  'Plu' 
luaiviest  and  stronjrest  males  form  the  vanguard,  and  before  leaA'ino 
the  water  make  a  candid  n'connoissance,  swimminj:  from  oiu'  side  to 
theotln'rof  the  island,  raisin*;  tludr  hodii's  half  out  of  the  water,  listen- 
in*;  and  snillin*;  the  air  for  dan*;('r.  If  nothin^  alarmin*;  is  discovi'n**!. 
they  comi*  out  on  land  and  each  selects  his  dwellin*;  ])lace,  vinierally 
after  bavin*;  fou*;ht  sundry  hatth's  for  its  retention.  After  these 
warriors  are  I'stahlished  the  yonn*;er  ones,  ranvin*;  from  3  to  (i  yi'ars 
of  a*;e.  cotne  and  taki*  tin*  ]>osts  not  desired  by  the  lirst  comers.  In 
two  or  three  weeks  tin*  females  arrivi*  and  are  taken  jiossession  of 
as  th(“y  come  in.  If  any  of  them  show  somi'  hesitation  about  leavin*; 
the  wati'f,  the  males  ajijiroach  them  and  with  caressi's  and  jilayfnl 
cajoleries  coax  them  to  tludr  sides  and  finally  ]»ush  them  n|)  into 
thiMr  sera<;lios. 

The  last  to  arrive  are  tin*  old  ones,  who  must  needs  select  the 
remoti'  and  least  desirable  jdaci's  where  they  sjiend  most  of  thidr 
tinu*  in  sl(‘e])in<;. 

Those  who  have  fimiale  comjianions  show  tin*  <;reatest  vi*;ilanee 
ami  watch  the  ajiproach  of  another  mah*  with  jealous  jiri'caution. 
If  the  attom])t  to  drive  off  the  intruder  by  hellowin*;  and  showin*; 
his  shat-])  fau*;s  does  not  succeed,  the  master  of  the  household  "ives 
fierci*  battle.  Xot  infreiiuently  while  the  two  contestin*;  hulls  an* 
hitin*;  and  tearin*;  one  another  a  third  one  slijis  in  and  steals  one  of 
the  females  for  himself,  escajiin*;  with  his  fickle  ])rize  without  tin* 
un])leasant  necessity  of  bavin*;  to  fij;ht  for  lu'r. 

After  the  fi<;htin*;  hulls  have  adjusted  their  households  they  divide 
into  *;roups,  some  in  the  sea  and  others  on  the  laud.  The  A  imquished 
males,  and  those  exhausted  by  their  stru};‘;les,  collect  in  si'jiarate 
*;rou])s.  take  refreshin*;  baths  in  thi*  sea,  and  sjiend  the  time  in  rest 
and  slee])  until  they  have  recu])erated  sulliciently  to  start  fresh 
battles. 

The  skins  of  the  *‘oso  marino”  are  those  jireferred  on  account  of 
tin*  texture  and  rich  chestnut  color,  and  it  is  of  these  that  the  high- 
priced  s(*alskin  coats  are  made. 

In  1010  the  seal  islamls  of  IT’uguay  furnished  about  5,700  head  of 
these  valuable  animals,  and  in  a  jieriod  of  l.‘l  years,  from  ISOO  to  190S, 
no  less  than  •201,004  have  been  killed. 

Coal  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Colombia  is  the  title  of  an  article  in 
the  Mining  Journal  (London)  of  A])ril  5,  1013,  which  deals  with  the 
prospective  development  of  the  coal  resources  of  ('olomhia  from  the 
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vie\\|)ouit  of  im  Kii>;lish  (Mifxiiiecr  based  on  personal  invest iiiatutn. 
lie  writes: 


The  iK'uriii^'  (Munplelioa  of  tlie  Paiiaina  Canal  is  arousin;;  ('(ttisiderahle  iniert'sl 
atuoii};  sl)i|)|>in;;  (•om])anies  and  coal  owners.  Ixilli  in  Europe  and  llie  I'niled  Stales. 
Coal  sl  itionsare  ludnj;  huill  at  various  West  Indian  Islands.  The  llritish  (ioverninent 
is  also  I'ivin!' consideration  to  the  same  matter  for  naval  i)urp(Kses.  The  ITiited  State.s 
Government  is  dn'adyat  work  on  the <M)nst ruction  of  stationsat  Colon  and  Panama,  with 
(>ves  on  various  other  jioints  of  vantaffc.  Cons<‘(pienlly  mine  owners  are  keenly  alert 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  coal 


trade  aloiif;  the  line  of  the  iwean 
track  “to  he."  The  development 
of  coal  fields  on  and  adjacent  to 
tlu‘  Pacific  coast  of  Colomhia  may 
prove  of  greater  extent  than  most 
people  are  awar«“.  Mritish  colliery 
owners  and  shippini;  com])anies 
would  do  well  to  consider  care¬ 
fully  before  sinkin;;  lari;e  sums  of 
money  in  a  husine.ss  liktdy  to  i;et  a 
severe  shock  by  the  development 
of  coal  fields  within  such  easy 
distance  of  Panama. 

liiienaventura.  a  sea|>orl  town  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  wi'l  he.  within 
tin*  next  yearor  two.  connected  by 
railway  only  a  little  over  lIMt  miles 
iti  extent  with  Cali,  the  c(‘titer  of  a 
carhotiiterous  territory  coveriii'ian 
extetisivf*  area.  Th(“  j)ort  of  Ihietia- 
vetitiira  off(‘rs  every  facility  for 
■ihippitio  on  a  lariie  scale:  a  deej) 
and  w<‘ll-sheltered  harbor  otily  lot) 
tniles  south  of  Patiatna.  rifrht  on 
th(‘  track  of  steamers  that  will 
trade  between  Chile,  l’(“ru.  Ectia- 
dor.  and  Europe*  and  tin*  I'tiited 
States,  atid  jeractically  a  halfway 
coalitie  statioti  for  trad(*rs  hetwee'ti 
.\ustralia,  easterti  coutitries.  and 
Enroiee. 

Little  has  heeti  dotie  to  develop 
the.xe  coal  dejxisits,  with  the  ex- 
ceptioti  of  a  f(*w  small  workinjis  in 
the  neifrlihorhood  of  Cali,  hut  frotn 
a  su]x*rficial  itispectioti  the  lerohahilities  are  that  with  exploraiioti  a  field  of  no  mean 
imjxirtance  would  he  developed. 

The  carboniferous  strata  rtiti  XXW.-SSp].  (di]>])in<;  SO®  to  the  east),  hut  in  tnatiy 
])lac(‘s  the  .stratification  atid  coal  sc'ams  are  practically  vertical.  Outcroies  of  coal 
deposits  have  been  di.scovered  throu>;hout  the  satidstotie  strata  for  over  a  distance  of 
fO  miles,  the  seams  varyitij;  iti  width  from  a  few  inches  to  lo  feet,  cutting  the  Andes 
diajronally.  Then*  is  every  reasoti  to  believe  that  the  coal  atid  li<;tiite  dejxisits  of  the 
CluK*o,  at  i)r(*st*nt  .so  little  ktiowti  or  heard  of,  are  a  contituiatioti  of  the  Cali  outcrojis. 
atid  also  tho.se  of  the  bay  at  the  jioint  I'tria,  when*  coal  outcrojis  have  been  hx-ated  ritrht 


A  VEHTICAI-COALSK  A.M,  XEA K  (’A LI,  COEOM*tIA, 
4  FEET  7  INCHES  THICK. 

Ill  the  Caueu  Valley,  eii  route  from  Caldas  to  Cali,  coal  lieds 
running;  from  a  few  inches  to  li  or  7  feet  in  tliickjiess  wen* 
found.  It  is  tielieved  that  lairinKS  at  Cali  wouid  show  coai 
underiyinK  the  floor  of  the  valley  which  is  aliotil  'J.i  to  .to 
miies  wide. 
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nil  the  coast,  and  about  midway  between  Buenaventura  and  Panama.  It  i-s  also  stated 
on  nood  authority  that  farther  to  the  north,  at  the  Bahia  Octavia,  coal  has  also  been 
located.  In  the  event  of  these  deposits  beini;  one  continuous  tract,  their  len<;th  will 
be  considerably  over  100  miles,  and.  as  far  as  the  deposits  of  Cali  and  the  Choco  are  con¬ 
cerned  (the  carboniferous  stratas),  .show  a  width  of  several  miles. 

Nothin*;  in  the  way  of  exploration  has  been  done  on  the  outcrops  of  the  Choco.  It 
is  even  doubtful  whether  the  local  inhabitants  oren<;ineers  who  have  visited  the  coun¬ 
try  were  aware  that  extensive  carboniferous  ami  li<;nite  deposits  existed.  The  .st'ams 
are  numerous,  and  outcrops  have*  been  traced  over  many  miles.  The  clo.se  proximity 
of  these  deposits  to  the  ]>tatinum  and  gold  fields  in  the  district  of  the  Clmco  is  of  great 
importance,  as  at  a  future  date,  not  far  distant,  the  platinum  ami  gold  dejtosits  will 
receive  the  attention  they  warrant,  and  with  the  in.stallation  of  washing  plants  and 
dredgers  on  a  large  si'ale,  although  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  timber  for  fuel  pur¬ 
poses  in  some  parts,  there  will  be  many  instances  where  the  installation  of  a  gas-pro- 


A.NOTIIEK  COAL  SEA.M  NEAR  CALI,  COLO.MIJIA,  4  FEET  ti  l.NCllES  THICK. 

On  a  trip  to  Juanoliito  and  return,  coal  from  one  of  the  openings  in  the  vicinity  was  used,  and  proved 
very  .satisfactory.  Steam  was  kept  up  easily,  and  with  small  consumption  a  beautiftil,  hot.  white 
fire  with  a  brown  smoke  was  the  result.  Tliere  was  little  a.sh  and  the  coal  appeared  to  be  free 
from  slate  and  other  impurities. 

diicing  plant  for  power  purpo.ses  would  be  much  cheaper  and  more  suitable,  and  for 
which  the  lignite  is  well  .«uited.  atid  the  deposits  are  ea.«ily  get-at-able  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  platinum  mines. 

The  writer  then  {roes  into  more  detailed  description  of  the  location 
and  character  of  the  various  deposits  examined,  {rivingr  the  analysis 
of  samples  snhmitted  to  a  London  chemist,  and  the  characteristics 
which  mark  its  value  for  fuel  purposes.  After  {rivin{r  this  more  or 
less  technical  informatif)n  he  closes  as  follows: 

The  coal  fields  of  Cali  have  an  altitude  of  from  four  to  seven  thousand  feet  aliove  sea 
level,  thus  giving  the  district  a  salubrious  climate  well  adapted  for  white  labor.  They 
are  in  comparative  proximity  to  the  coast  as  well  as  being  on  the  fringe,  as  it  were,  of 
the  Cauca  Valley,  an  agricultural  territory  of  extent  and  richness  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  Americas,  and  the  railway  facilities  that  will  be  available  on  the  construction 
of  the  line  from  Cali  northerly  toward  Bogota  should  also  be  the  means  of  opening  up 
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CATTLE  OX  THE  LLAXOS. 

Ill  speaking  of  the  cattle  that  once  abounded  on  the  Llanos  of  Venezuela,  Mr.  I-cflerts,  in  his  article  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  American  (leographical  Society,  March,  1913,  writes: 

“  liuriiiK  the  War  of  Independence  (1812-1831)  it  is  related,  on  the  authority  of  an  eye  witne.ss,  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  plains  the  wild  horses  and  cattle  were  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  ncccs.sary  for  a  party  of 
cavalry  to  clear  the  way  for  the  march  of  the  patriot  army,  (leneral  Crespo,  one  of  ftie  presidents  of 
Venezuela,  had,  not  many  years  ago,  2t)(),(X)0  cattle  on  his  ranches." 

certain  sections  of  Veneznela  and  ('olombia.  Tlie  (jnestion  as  to 
wiiere  the  future  meat  supph'  for  the  rapidly  increasin';  population 
of  the  United  States  is  to  come  from  is  a  very  serious  one,  ami  Mr. 
Lefferts’s  article  dealing  therewith  is  both  timely  anti  interesting  and 
well  worthy  of  consideration.  lie  writes: 

In  tliese  days  of  excessive  high  prices  of  meat,  when  beef  on  the  hoof  sells  for  10, 
11,  and  even  12  cents  a  pound,  and  men  unwillingly  become  more  vegetarian,  it  is 
desirable  that  we  should  inquire  as  to  foreign  possibilities  of  supplying  our  demand. 
Only  in  a  rather  primitive  plains  region,  it  is  obvious,  can  a  supply  of  cheaj)  meat  be 
procured.  South  America  jiossesses  three  such  regions.  The  campos  of  Brazil  are  as 


the  northern  exteii.don  of  these  coal  deposits,  as  well  as  the  deposits  of  the  eastern 
ranges  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Central  Cordilleras,  where  coal  has  been  discovered  over 
large  areas.  With  such  vast  and  varied  natural  resources  Colombia  has  on  its  Pacific 
coast  an  a.-^std  of  incalculable  value.  Its  geographical  jiosition  will  be  altered  from  the 
region  of  obsiairity  to  one.  as  it  were,  the  center  of  a  trade  route  on  completion  of 
.\merican  ambition  the  opening  of  the  canal,  the  importance  and  value  of  which  can 
not  be  e.stimaled  in  monetary  terms. 

The  Cattle  Industry  of  the  Llanos,  by  Walter  Lelferts,  iii  the  Mareh 
number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  (leographieal  Society,  deals 
with  the  |)ossihilities  of  the  development  of  the  cattle  industry  in 
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yet  uii»l<‘V(*l()|)(*<l  ill  >rraziii‘;.  The  ])aiii]>as  of  Argentina  simkI  |>raetieally  all  of  tlieii 
exported  meat  to  (ireat  Rritaiii,  and  it  in  doiihtfiil  whether  Kii<;linh  control  of  this 
trade  can  he  shaken.  The  llanos  of  northern  South  America,  however,  form  a  jtrazing 
resrion  so  comparatively  unknown,  yet  so  near  to  us,  that  it  is  worth  consideration. 

East  and  south  of  that  northeastern  ran>;e  of  the  Andes,  whose  extension  forms  the 
t  'arihhinvn  coast  ranste  of  Venezuela,  lie  lln*  llanos  or  plains.  They  cover  ahout  one- 
third  of  Venezmda's  present  territory  an  anni  of  some  120, (MH)  sipiare  miles-  and 
extend  over  a  hundred  miles  heyond  Colomhia's  northern  border.  On  tlu‘ southeast 
they  are  limiteil  hy  the  hi^dilands  aloiif;  whose  base  flows  tlu"  ( trinoco.  and  on  the  east 
they  merf'i*  into  the  swampy  delta  of  the  same  stream. 


TIIK  I.I.AN'O.s  OF  VKNKZfKI.A  AND  COI,! )M MIA. 

Tlioy  cover  alxiiil  oiie-lliinl  of  Vene/.iicla's  prcseiil  torrilory,  an  an'a  of  some  fJII.IKMl  .sqiian'  miles,  and 
exieiui  over  inn  miles  lieyond  ('oloml)ia's  norlliem  liorder.  <in  llie  soulhcasl  they  are  limiteil  tiy  llie 
hitililands  aloiiK  wliose  laise  Hows  llie  Orinoco,  and  on  the  east  they  merce  into  the'swampy  delta  of  the 
same  slmini.  (Illiistralim;  “The  Callle  Industry  of  the  I.lanos,"  liy  Waller  hefferts.  in  the  Mareli 
Itiilletin  of  llie  .\meriean  (ieocraphieal  Society.) 

Apparently  as  flat  in  mo.st  jilaces  as  a  billiard  table,  these  wide  plains  stretch  to  the 
horizon  "like  an  ocean  covered  with  seaweed,”  louse  llumholdt's  classical  comparison. 
( 111  the  hioher  elevations,  the  ftravidly  ‘'me.sas,”  shoals  in  the  ancient  .sea,  which  extend 
in  a  line  throuoh  the  center  of  the  northern  portion,  there  is  insuflicient  moisture  to 
supjxirt  tree  growth.  Where.  howi'viT.  pools  of  water  have  stood  in  hollows,  and  all 
alone  the  hanks  of  streams,  isolated  tr(*es  and  little  irroves  ap()ear. 

.Most  of  the  surface  is  erassy,  the  thickness  of  the  coverin';  varyin*;  accordini;  to 
moisture.  The  erowth  on  the  mesas  is  sparse  at  all  times,  hut  a  <;reat  part  of  the 
llanos  is  covered  with  much  really  excellent  jiasturaire  of  Para  and  j;uinea  "rass,  which 
are  recommended  for  forajre  in  our  own  Southern  State's.  ( )ther  lar<;e  rej;ions  support 
growth  much  like  the  <;rass(‘s  of  our  plains,  not  esjiecially  tend(*r.  hut  nutritious. 
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The  llunos  ar<*,  roufilily,  between  the  parallels  of  5°  ami  10®  north  latitude.  Itnrini; 
onr  winter  the  belt  of  greatest  heat  lies  to  the  south  of  them,  and  the  northeast  trade 
wind  sweejjs  unohstrueted  over  their  surface,  hriuf'inj;  from  the  sea  to  their  extreme 
eastern  jxirtion  a  fair  amoutit  of  raiti.  As  the  wind  j)rot;resses.  however,  it  heromes 
heated  atid  absorbs  moisture  instead  of  dei)ositin>;  it,  until  it  eaust's  some  discomfort 
to  tlu'  central  and  western  sections  of  the  Venezuelan  llanos.  The  east  wind  is  forced 
tiji.  however,  as  it  reaches  the  Atides,  Ix'comes  cooled,  ami  gives  a  good  rain  suitply 
to  the  foothills,  from  which  descend  many  streams  to  water  the  plains.  Whih*  this 
wind  blows,  generally  from  November  to  March,  it  is  the  dry  season  of  the  greatt-r  [)or- 
tion  of  the  plains  *  *  *. 

After  (loiilin^  more  jiarticultirly  with  the  climutie  fetitiires  of  the 
reerion,  the  author  <iives  us  tlie  followiu<i  estimate  of  the  present 
state  of  the  cattle  industry ; 

Tin*  llatios  at  presetit  are  ada])ted  to  nothing  .so  wtdl  as  grazitig.  They  ])resetit  the 
same  condition  of  free  range  land  which  our  western  ])lains  jxissessed  in  the  early 
hi.story  of  their  settlement.  Their  area  in  Venezuela  and  Coloinhia  is  at  least  as 
large  as  the  States  of  Colora<lo  and  Pennsylvania  combined,  or  150,(M)0  square  mik*s. 
The  amount  of  rain  which  falls  u])on  these  plains  is  far  greater  than  that  which  otir 
western  plains  receive,  atid  the  comparative  barrenness  is  less. 

At  i)re.sent  the  llanos  .su])port,  beside  cattle,  many  herds  of  hor.ses  and  mules,  but 
tio  sheep.  No  estitnate  of  the  tiumlter  of  catth"  iti  Colombia  Ls  at  hand.  The  tmmber 
on  the  plaitis  of  Venezuela  Ls  «\stimated  at  le.ss  than  two  million.  *  *  * 

The  universal  testimony  of  moderti  travelers  is  to  the  effect  that  the  scarcity  of 
cattle  in  favorable  regions  of  the  Venezuelan  llanos  is  surj)rising.  Dr.  llingham  ( JtK)7 1 
noted  this  iti  the  lands  lying  immediately  ea.st  of  the  Andes;  Dr.  Mozans  i  l!M)!»i  found 
the  same  eotiditioti  along  the  Orinoco.  Dr.  Sievers  (l!M)l?i  states  that  sitice  the  time 
of  Humboldt  the  llanos  in  many  place's  are  b(*coming  more  wooded  ')n  account  of  the 
diminutioti  in  numbers  of  cattle. 

Accordiuo:  to  Mr.  Lclfcrts,  the  civil  coullict  known  as  the  Five 
Years’  War  (IStitJ -1S70)  had  much  to  do  with  retardiuo:  the  progress 
of  the  cattle  industry,  and  suhse((ueut  events  have  as  yet  been  unahle 
to  overcome  this  setback.  Live  cattle  are  sent  to  Trinidad  and  British 
(itiiana,  a  few  <;oin<;  also  to  Cuba.  Somethinj;  over  a  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  hides  are  exported  annually,  most  of  them  heiu"  taken  by 
the  United  States.  In  1010  an  English  company  founded  at  Puerto 
('ahello  the  chilled-heef  ])lant  of  the  Venezuelan  Meat  Prodticts 
Syndicate,  which  seems  to  have  prospered,  judging  from  the  incD'ase 
of  its  output. 

Relative  to  the  opportunity  of  beef  trade  with  the  Ihiited  States 
the  author  writes: 

The  trade  in  frozen  beef  thus  begun  by  the  English  comiiany  ought,  it  would  seem, 
to  be  inviting  to  .\inerican  enterprise.  Why  should  not  the  I’nited  States  be  sui>plied 
with  meat  from  the  llanos?  The  co.st  of  an  establishment  for  freezing  beef  is  moderate, 
and  its  plant  easily  extemled  if  conditions  warrant.  (Jommunication  between  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  either  (Julf  or  Atlantic  ix)rts  of  the  United  States  is  much  quicker  than  it  is 
l>etween  .Argentina  and  (.Ireat  Hritain,  over  which  latter  route  so  much  beef  Is  carried. 
The  United  States  already  takes  most  of  the  hides  from  Venezuelan  cattle — why  not 
their  meats  also?  The  market  for  it  already  exists:  it  does  not  need  to  Im?  created. 

The  writer  suggests  that  If  Vouezuela  is  to  ship  beef  to  the  United 
States.  Americans  must  initiate  the  wttrk,  and  he  incidentally  explains 


CUT  IN'  HI1-I-SII)K  AT  CAVIC  CHKKK,  AlilZoNV,  SIIHWIM.  I )  K  r \CI  I  K I )  M  \SSKS  <)l'  (  ( )l{  1« )  I)  Kl>  ONYX. 

In  ili'S<  iil>uit;  tlieso  quarries  Dr.  (ieortre  I'.  Merrill  writes:  “  The  prevailinj;  eulni.s  here,  as  at  .Mayers  Station,  are  yreen  ami  yellowish,  with  veins  of  (M-herous  hrown  ami  rei|. 
I'he  tints  are  iMaiutifiil  in  the  c.xlrenie,  ami  the  l«“st  quality  of  the  slotie  is  eertainly  very  lim‘.  Clear  nniforinly  t;reen  stone  is  not  to  Ix’  hail  in  bliK-ks  of  any  size,  hut 
all  arc  filleil  with  rctieulating  veins.  There  is  a  large  anioiint  of  waste  material  in'the  stone  thus  far  renioveil,  owing  to  the  o.xiilation  which  lavs  gone  on  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  Big  Bug  Creek.  The  ileiMvsit  is  unique  in  that  the  largest  liloeks  thus  far  olitained  have  their  greatest  dimensions  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of 
de|K)sition.  Slabs  4  li.'Ot  wide  could  thus  1)C  eut  across  the  grain,  and  wlide  liy  this  method  the  lieautiful  Idending  of  the  colors  is  lost,  still  the  woodlike  grain,  or  onyx¬ 
like  banding,  is  thus  broitght  out  and  is  greatly  jireferred  by  .some.'’  (  Dr.  .Merrill  visited  these  quarries  in  August.  IKtrg.) 
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that  tho  aclniiiustralioii  of  ProsidcMit  Gomoz  has  evinced  a  favoralde 
disposition  toward  northern  develo])inent  of  the  eonntry.  In  elosinj; 
his  article  lie  considers  the  extent  of  the  development  possible  as 
follows : 

The  final  questinn  of  tliose  interested  would  lie:  What  amount  of  cattle  could  the 
llanos  he  dejHnided  upon  to  supjxirt?  Should  we  accept  the  fifrure  of  2.(MM),tHK)  cattle 
now  on  the  llanos  of  lM)th  Venezuela  and  Coloinhia — and  this  would  lie  a  fair  estimate — 
it  would  <;ive  an  average  of  alx»ut  Kt  to  the  square  mile.  Texas,  in  IfKM),  before  her 
^azin<;  indu.stry  had  so  greatly  declined,  po,s.se.s.sed  !»,5(Kt,0(H»  hea<l.  Allowing  no 
ground  for  croj)s  of  any  kind,  this  would  make  35  to  the  square  mile,  or  nearly  three 
times  the  number  that  the  llanos  now  support. 

The  llanos  could  surely  support  many  more  cattle  in  proportion  to  area  than  could 
the  extremely  tlry  plains  of  Texas;  but  even  allowing  35  to  the  square  mile,  this  would 
give  5,250,tX)0  head.  Were  conditions  to  become  at  all  favorable  to  tlie  grazing  indus¬ 
try.  <loubtless  in  a  comparatively  few  years  this  number  would  actually  exist  there. 
This  would  give  a  !)asis  for  a  business  which  would  increase  the  prosperity  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  supi)ly  millions  of  pounds  of  beef  to  the  l.'nited  States  markets,  and  to  .some 
degree  compensate  for  the  failure  of  our  home  production  to  meet  the  increa.sing 
demand. 

Pedrara  Onyx  Co.,  hv  F.  J.  Lea,  vice  ptesideiit  and  cjenei  al  manacjef 
Pedrara  Onyx  Co.,  in  the  Mareli  nninher  of  Pan  American  Progress 
(Los  Anjrelcs,  (’ah'),  is  an  article  which,  thoiijrh  written  ])erhai)s  with 
tlie  view  of  oxjtloitino:  the  prothict  of  the  particidar  prttiterty  in  which 
tho  writer  is  jtersonally  interested,  is  nevertheless  informative  and 
interesting  in  its  general  treatment  of  the  subject  of  that  most 
heantifid  of  all  decorative  stones — onyx  marble. 

Relative  to  the  use  of  onyx  from  a  historical  ])oint  of  view  Mr. 
Lea  writes: 

So  tilled  with  tini(pio  and  ab.sorbing  features  is  the  history  of  onyx  that  it  reads 
almo.st  like  a  page  from  romance.  Its  lirst  chapter  dates  from  the  time  that  man 
unknowingly  began  to  write  his  own  history  in  those  jtlaces  where  we  read  it  now, 
in  the  temples  of  his  gods  and  in  the  tombs  of  his  dead,  and  it  is  here  that  we  find 
evidences  that  onyx  was  not  only  one  of  the  earlie.st  stones  used  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses,  but  that  it  has  always  been  most  highly  prized.  For  examjde,  the  Aztec  word 
for  onyx  is  “tecali,”  a  corruption  of  the  phra.se  in  that  tongue  meaning  ‘•man.sion  of 
the  Lord,”  this  race  considering  onyx  too  sacred  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  other 
than  their  consecrated  vessels  and  in  religious  ceremonies. 

In  the  temple  of  the  Sphinx,  in  Egypt,  the  antiquity  of  which  can  only  be  con¬ 
jectured,  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  lined  with  huge  .slabs  of  onyx,  in  perfect  preser¬ 
vation.  Scientists  tell  us  that  the  precious  ‘‘alabaster”  mentioned  so  frequently  in 
ancient  manuscripts  was  in  reality  onyx,  and  in  proof  of  this  point  to  two  ‘‘alabaster 
pillars”  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  now  in  St.  Mark’s  Cathedral  at  Venice. 
These  pillars  are  described  as  ‘‘semitransparent,”  which  would  indicate  that  they  are 
a  variety  of  onyx  marble. 

However,  one  of  the  most  interesting  historical  antiquities  in  this  connection  is 
the  tomb  of  Seti  I,  the  father  of  the  .second  Kames«*s,  which  is  now  in  the  Sir  John 
S(«ne  Museum  of  London.  This  sarcophagus,  which  its  historian  de.scribesas  ‘‘noble,’’ 
is  hollowed  out  of  a  single  block  of  onyx  over  9  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide,  is  most  ex¬ 
quisitely  carved,  and  a  lamp  ])laced  within  .shines  through  the  tran.slucent  sides. 

Scattered  throughout  the  Old  World  are  countle.ss  temjdes,  mosques,  palaces, 
churches,  theaters,  ancient  and  nuxlern,  in  which  onyx  has  been  utilized  for  mural 
decorations,  stairca.ses,  pillars,  and  windows.  So  those  who  have  been  wont  to  regttrd 
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Kigirk  1.  SKCrnoN  ACROSS  TRANK  OK  D K I’OSITIO.N.  Kkhiu:  .>.  SKCTION  TARAl.KKK  To  TRANK  OK  OKTOSITION. 

A  marked  and  very  lioaiitifill  feature  of  the  onyx  marliles  in  jroneral,  and  narticiilarly  lliose  Mhicli  orijiinale  as  sprint;  dejKisils,  is  the  fine,  nndulatini;,  [larallel  hands  of  t;rowlh 
or  lines  of  aeeretion  shown  on  a  eross  seetion,  and  whii  h  are  of  eourst'  due  to  its  niode  of  origin  thront:h  sneeessive  dejMisitions  niioti  the  surface.  Kiynre  I  sliows  the  strui  turn 
when  cut  iutoss  the  jilane  of  liejxisition.  When  cut  parallel  to  the  jilane  of  de|Kisition,  as  in  liniire  'J,  the  structure,  owint;  to  tlie  wavy,  bolryoiilal  nature  of  tlie  original 
surfaces,  is  often  wonderfully  lieantiful  and  always  interest int;.  The  eoTjrs  continually  apfiear  and  reaii|»>ar  in  varyinj;  decrees  of  intensity  aeeorditiyly  as  they  lie  U|Hin  the 
immediate  surface  or  are  subdued  by  intervenitii;  layers  of  eolorle.ss  material.  (  me  sih-s,  in  fact,  not  merely  the  colors  which  lie  u)Kin  the  surface  but  ihose  iMMiealh  as  well, 
subdued,  enhanced,  enriched,  it  may  1k“,  by  those  which  overlie  or  lie  lieneath.  (Krom  “The  onyx  Miirbles:  Their  Origin,  Com)«)sition,  and  Uses,  bolh  Ancient  and 
Moilerti,  by  OeorKC  T.  .Merrill,  curator  of  the  Department  of  tleolocy,  Smithsonian  Institution.  I '.  S.  National  Museum.) 
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(li<*  use  of  onyx  lor  <U'i-(irati(in  and  ))uildin‘r  as  an  innovation  or  an  cxja'rinuMil  may 
know  that  Ihonsands  of  years  a<;o  the  enslavecl  Israelites,  toilin';  in  the  stone  quarries 
in  llie  Valley  of  the  Nile,  fashioned  onyx  slabs  and  stone.s  to  hnild  |  ahnes  and  toinhs 
for  kiln's  whose  naine.s  and  histories  an*  fortrotten. 

Relative  to  its  fornintioii  and  eliaraeter  the  writer  eontiiuies: 

Onyx,  or  more  proj>(>rly  onyx  marl'le.  is  a  calcareons  or  limestone  eomj>osilion  of 
sprin*;  formation.  It  is  found  in  arroyas  or  canyons,  and  in  valleys  that  were  once 
the  hc'ls  of  spasmodic  .streams. 

Water,  under  ordinary  comliiions.  will  hold  in  snsjanision  a  small  quantity  of 
carhonale  of  lime,  hnl  when  in  deep  nnder<;ronnd  currents  it  is  snhjected  to  great 
pres.snre  and  contains  'carlxmic  acid  gas  its  ])ower  of  holding  in  solution  mineral 
particles  which  it  may  collect  in  its  journey  Ihrongh  the  earth  is  greatly  increa.sed. 
When  gnshing  forth  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  open  air.  thus  losing  the  ])ressnre 
and  the  gas.  and  with  them  the  power  to  carry  longer  its  load,  it  droj)s  the  hnrden 
and  rnshes  on,  leaving  a  deposit  of  line  sediment,  which,  hardening,  forms  onyx,  or 
more  properly  travertine  or  onyx  marhie. 

There  are  not  many  onyx  quarries  known  t<i  the  world.  perhai)s  a  hundred,  though 
less  than  six  of  these  are  in  acttial  operation,  while  not  even  that  many  are  producing 
onyx  in  merchanlahle  sizes  and  ((uanlities.  Perhaps  when  these  are  worked  out 
and.  like  the  (piarries  of  old  Egypt  and  Persia,  .shall  l)ecome  mere  scars  upon  the 
earth's  surface,  there  will  he  no  more  onyx,  for  one  of  the  foremost  geologists  of  the 
I'niled  States  mentions  it  as  a  ])eculiar  fact  that  then-  is  at  this  lime  no  ])lace  known 
to  him  where  onyx  is  in  process  of  formation. 

S|)('akin<;  of  the  Peclrara  Onyx  ('o.’s  (iiiarrit's,  Mr.  Loa  thvclls  on 
the  ]n-t)(luct  of  liis  ooinjiany  as  follows: 

The  largest  and  most  valuable  dejMisiis  known  to  the  world  to-day,  and  not  unlikely 
that  the  world  has  ever  known,  the  New  Pedrara  Onyx  Co.'s  quarries  in  bower  Cali¬ 
fornia.  are  situated  alxuit  iflKt  miles  down  the  I'eninsula  from  San  Diego  ami  al)oul 
■)•■)  miles  inland  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

A  warm,  rainless,  and  dry  region  is  essential  to  the  formation  of 
onyx,  for  rains  which  did  not  entirely  wash  away  the  sedimentary 
deposits  which  in  time  form  travertine  would  wasli  in  forei<:n  matter. 
makin<;  the  onv-X  so  full  of  Hakes  and  flaws  as  to  render  it  worthless. 
-Vjrain,  the  finest  onyx  is  usually  found  in  volcanic  rejiions.  Tlie  arid 
section  in  which  tlie  Pedrara  quarries  are  found  is  also  of  volcanic 
orifiin,  and  hence  the  onyx  found  there  is  of  exceittionally  line  (juality, 
accordin';  to  Mr.  Lea's  account,  lie  states  that  in  a  rejtort  made  hy 
Prof,  (leoi'ftc  P.  Merrill,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  that  eminent 
•reolo^ical  authority  saitl,  in  part,  that  ujton  strikin"  the  <;reat  un- 
(piarried  blocks  with  a  hammer  they  rin"  like  a  hell,  thus  proviiii; 
themselves  perfectly  sound  and  (lawless. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  blocks  quarried  and  the  extent  of  the  deposit 
owneil  hy  his  company,  Mr.  Lea  continues: 

I  It  reference*  to  that  characteristic  which  1(m)  often  ri'iiders  usele.ss  other  onyx  marbles 
which  would  otherwise  he  successful  -that  is.  the  small  size  of  t he  bhx  ks  obtained — the 
‘•quarry  run  ”  of  Pedrara  onyx  ranges  from  IS  inches  to  (i  feet  in  Ihickne.ss,  in  width  from 
2 1  to  42  inches,  and  in  length  from  2  to  10 or  12  feet,  and  sjeecial  (piarryings  can  he  made 
of  stone  up  to  14  feet,  thus  eliminating  entirely  the  defect  which  formerly  made  it  im- 
iHis.sihle  to  utilize  onyx  wh(*n*  largt*  surface  and  long  tinhroken  lines  were  reqiiirt'd. 
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As  t(»  tlie  bountiful  ooloriiij;  of  the  onyx  inarblo  the  writer  states: 

Tliero  is  a  current  idea  that  the  rieli  coloring  of  onyx  is  due  to  different  minerals,  such 
as  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.,  deposited  with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  but  Prof.  Merrill’s 
theory  differs  es.scutially  from  this.  He  states  that  analysis  has  di.scovered  that  next 
in  importance  to  lime  in  the  composition  of  onyx  is  iron,  and  holds  that  it  is  this 
mitieral,  in  different  states  of  combination,  together  with  manganese,  which  cau.ses 
the  color  variatioti.  The  beautiful  batuling  or  wavitig  lines,  which  are  a  peculiar 
feature  of  this  material,  re])resent  the  lines  of  depositioti  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  scales  of  a  shell  or  the  lines  of  a  tree  trunk  represent  the  different  stages  of  its  growth 
atid  development. 

The  coloring  in  Pedrara  onyx  ranges  from  virgin  white,  through  the  most  exquisite 
tints  of  gmen.  rose,  yellow,  brown,  and  .some  blue,  apjtearing  at  times  in  delicate  lines 
or  veitis;  agaiti  in  broad  bands,  in  ratidom  flecks,  or  in  cloud-like  mas.ses  of  rich  color. 
It  is  this  infinite  variety  of  wonderful  and  beautiful  mark  and  tint  which  lends 
to  Pedrara  onyx  its  chief  charm  and  places  it  in  a  class  by  itself  as  a  decorative 
stone  *  *  *. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  characteristics  peculiar  to  onyx,  and  especially  immounced 
in  Pedrara  onyx,  is  its  translucency,  which  gives  an  illusion  of  dejtth  and  greatly 
enhances  the  beauty  of  the  stone,  since  by  it  one  sees  tiot  only  the  coloring  and  mark- 
itig  ui>on  the  surface,  but  all  that  lies  betieath  the  surface,  subdued  atid  harmotiized. 

Tlie  actual  quarrvin'r  of  the  stone  is  perhajts  the  siiu])lest  and  easiest 
jtart  of  the  work  required  in  jiettin*!  the  product  to  the  market. 

Tl.e  methcd  Ufcd  is  called  the  “wedge  and  feather.’’  While  much  of  the  onyx  lie 
exposed  upon  the  surface,  a  greatt'r  portion  is  8  or  10  fe^et  underground,  buried  bent*ath 
masses  of  earth  and  rock,  the  accumulation  of  centuries.  When  the  sujterficial  deposit 
has  been  removt'd,  holes  are  drilled  about  every  (i  incht's,  atid  wedges  in.serfed.  On 
driving  in  the  wedges,  the  block  is  of  course  split  along  the  litie  of  the  drilled  holes,  and 
is  then  ready  for  the  work  of  the  derrick,  by  which  it  is  lifted  and  placed  in  position 
to  be  squared  up,  the  squaring  being  done  much  in  the  same  manner  as  with  marble. 

The  louji  liaul  l>y  means  of  mule  teams,  55  miles  to  the  coast,  and 
the  (lilhculties  encountered  in  loadin<;  on  the  steamers  by  means  of 
surfboats,  add  much  to  the  expense  of  marketinc;  and  the  final  cost 
of  this  itiost  heautiful  of  all  natural  decorative  material. 

The  Mexican  Magazine,  having  both  an  Englisli  and  Spanish  section, 
judtlished  in  the('itv  of  Mexico,  is  a  recent  acquisition  to  the  exchange 
list  of  tlie  Bi  ei.etin.  The  April  ntimber  contains  numerous  articles 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  both  in  the  English  and  Spanish 
sections,  among  them  being  Mexico’s  New  (lovernment,  by  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  magazine,  Mr.  K.  P.  Darcy,  in  which  are  given 
most  interesting  jien  pictures  and  short  hiographical  sketches  of  the 
leaders  who  figure  so  prominently  in  the  new'  order  of  things.  The 
Great  State  of  Yucatan  is  a  conqirehensive  sketch  of  the  geographical, 
climatic,  tojiographical,  and  agricultural  features  of  this  section  of 
the  Kejmblic,  written  by  Sr.  1).  Xicolas  Camara  Vales,  ex-governor  of 
the  State.  In  Romantic  History  of  Yucatan  we  are  given  a  brief 
account  of  the  legendary  and  partly  mythical  history  of  the  ancient 
Mayan  civilization  in  its  four  periods,  antedating  by  many  centuries 
the  period  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  when  the  great  city  of  Chichen 
Itza,  and  the  later  capital  of  I'xmal,  flourished  in  all  the  glories  w'hich 
are  now  hut  dimly  shadowed  in  their  buried  ruins.  The  ruuis  of 
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('liiclion  Itza  form  the  siil)joct  of  another  interesting  eontrihution, 
A  Ruined  Tropieal  City,  by  Edward  II.  Thompson.  Tlie  Romantic 
Adventures  of  Francisco  Montejo  is  an  interestin';  historical  contribu¬ 
tion  to  tliis  number,  dealiii';  with  the  Spanisli  conquest  of  Yucatan 
and  witli  Montejo’s  ])ersistent  stru<;<;lcs  ajjainst  tremendous  odds, 
whicli  lasted  throu<;h  a  jieriod  of  some  15  years,  hut  finally  resulted 
in  the  com])lete  suhjufjation  of  the  warlike  nation  and  in  his  own 
elevation  to  the  post  of  captain  general  of  the  territory.  Mexico’s 
Xew  Minister  of  Forei<;n  Relations,  by  John  Hubert  ('ornyn,  is  a 
l)ioi;raphical  sketch  of  Lie.  Francisco  L.  de  la  Barra,  erstwhile  j)ro- 
visional  President  of  Mexico  and  recently  apjiointed  minister  of  for- 
eifin  relations.  Minister  de  la  Barra’s  services  to  Mexico  form  hrijilit 
l)a^es  in  that  country’s  history,  as  is  so  well  known  in  the  Cnited 
States,  where  his  eminent  qualifications  as  a  di})lomat  were  so  ju-om- 
inently  shown  to  the  world  when  he  resided  in  Washin<;ton  as  his 
country’s  ambassador  from  1904  to  1908,  when  he  was  recalled  be¬ 
cause  his  services  were  so  greatly  needed  in  the  capacity  of  minister 
of  foreign  relations.  X"pon  the  resignation  of  former  President 
Porlirio  Diaz,  Mr.  de  la  Barra  was  jiroclaimed  provisional  President 
and  served  until  the  election  of  former  President  Madero. 

All  of  these  articles  are  well  written  and  illustrated  and  the  Mexican 
Magazine  is  one  of  the  most  welcome  and  highly  ajijireciated  of  our 
exchanges. 

Ripening  Bananas  by  Electrical  Heat,  in  the  March  22,  1913,  num- 
l»'r  of  the  Electrical  Review  and  Electrician  (Chicago,  Illinois),  is  a 
descri])tion  of  the  equipment  of  the  electrically  heated  banana-ripen¬ 
ing  rooms  of  a  large  wliolesale  fruit-dealing  concern  in  S])okane,  Wash¬ 
ington.  According  to  this  account  the  ex])eriment  has  been  highly 
successful.  The  following  excerjit  from  the  account  will  give  some 
idea  as  to  the  installation; 

The  industrial  expert  of  the  central  station  carefully  estimated  the  heat  required, 
lakingr  into  consideration  the  maximum  amount  neee.«.«ary  to  force  ripeniiifi;  in  the 
shortest  po.ssihle  time  without  damage  to  the  fruit.  The  ex})eriment  was  carried  out 
hy  placing  heaters  on  the  side  of  the  wall  about  2  feet  above  the  floor  line,  and  al¬ 
though  the  temjterature  varied  5°  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  it  was  proven  that 
UK)  per  cent  of  the  fruit  could  be  marketed,  and  a  y'ermanent  installation  wa.s  imme¬ 
diately  put  in  both  rooms.  The.se  rooms  are  Ifi  by  18  by  7  feet  and  have  a  capacity  of 
200  bunches  each. 

The  installation  consists  of  four  .500-watt  car  heaters  and  a  circulating  fan  placed  in 
an  asbesto.s-lined  box  on  the  side  of  the  wall  in  each  room.  In  addition  to  this,  a  .500- 
watt  element  was  placed  in  a  bucket  of  water,  the  evaporation  of  which  furnishes  the 
necessary  moisture.  Each  piece  of  apparatus  is  controlled  by  an  individual  switch. 

A  picture  illustrating  the  article  shows  the  interior  of  the  heater  box 
with  the  circulating  fan  at  the  outlet  of  an  air  duct  having  its  inlet  at 
the  base,  line  of  the  ojiposite  side  of  the  room  near  the  door.  By  this 
method  the  cool  air  is  drawn  in  and  blowm  through  the  heaters  against 
the  distributing  board  into  the  room.  In  a  very  short  time  after  the 
fan  was  ])ut  in  ojieration  there  was  no  a])])reciable  difference  in  tern- 
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ill  iiny  ])ait  of  tlu'  rooin.  tlius  jaMiiuttiiij;  an  (‘(|ual  lija'iuii''. 
I)iiiin>f  the  suiniiu'r  months  these  rooms  an*  als(»  usial  for  eooliiio  pur¬ 
poses,  as  tlie  lieat  j;(“n(Mate<l  in  tlie  ripeninj;  of  thi'  fruit  is  in  exeess  of 
tliat  re(juir('(l  to  <;ive  tlie  liest  ri'sults.  "1  lie  ventilating  duets  an* 
o])ened  and  tlu'  eool  air  is  eireulated  through  the  air  duet  by  ini'ans  of 
the  fan,  keejiinj;  an  even  tiunpi'raturi'  and  the  fruit  is  thus  ki'pt  from 
overrijieninfj  whih'  awailiiijr  a  market.  By  alternating  the  rooms.  200 
hunehes  ari'  ready  for  marki't  (‘Viuy  two  days,  oivin*;  a  eajiaeity  of 
.‘1,000  hunehes  per  month. 

Rubber  in  Southern  Brazil,  in  the  India  Kuhher  World  of  May  I, 
lOld.  is  the  lirst  of  a  series  of  hoters  writtiui  hy  Mr.  Iliuiry  C’.  Pi'arson, 
the  able  editor  of  this  widl-known  publication,  dealinji  with  tlu'  rubber 
situation  as  he  found  it  upon  a  reeiuit  visit  to  Kio  di'  damuro.  '1  hou^h 
the  methods  ado]>ted  and  uifred  for  th<‘  presei  vation  of  the  luhher  in¬ 
dustry.  and  tlu^  study  of  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  an  (‘x- 
pert,  form  the  basis  of  these  letters,  Mr.  Pearson  oives  us  j;iaphie  jiic- 
tures  of  the  brilliant  eajiital  of  Brazil,  its  wondeiful  elimati*,  tlu'  not- 
ahh'  ])eo])le  he  met.  and  many  other  intiMcsting  features. 

The  South  American  Alps,  by  Mark  (lari-ett,  in  the  May  number  of 
Pan  Amiuiean  Ma<razine.  is  a  most  inter<‘stin<;  article  dealinjf  with  the 
jireat  ]K‘aks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  ^li'i  ida,  that  ])ortion  of  the  An¬ 
dean  chain  which  traverses  the  Hejuihlic  of  Wmezuela  from  southwivst 
to  northeast,  d  he  five  jj^iants  which  to])  all  others  are  “Ba  ('orona,” 
‘‘La  ('oncha,”  “La  ('olumna,''  “KI  Toro,”  and  ‘‘El  Leon,”  varying 
in  hei<;ht  from  4,7.5S  to  .5,002  met<*rs,  and  the  descri])tion  of  some  of 
these  is  unusually  fine,  while  the  article  is  ri'plete  with  information. 

Alpaca  and  Vicuna,  by  ().  Sperhei'.  is  another  contiihution  in  the 
same  publication,  dealin<;  with  these  interesting;  wool-jiroducinj;  ani¬ 
mals  found  in  the  Andean  r<‘f;ions  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador. 

Gardening  in  Panama,  by  David  Pollard,  is  a  timely  article  in  the 
same  number,  dealing  with  the  o])|)ortunity  for  truck  gardening  on 
till'  Isthmus,  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  great  diunand 
for  fresh  vegetables  which,  according  to  tlie  author,  liids  fair  to  be 
])ermanent,  even  after  the  work  on  the  canal  is  finished.  "Ihe  matter 
of  ownershi]>  of  land,  values,  leases  in  the  (’anal  Zone,  etc.,  are  con¬ 
sidered,  while  other  information  of  value  to  any  contemjilating  invest¬ 
ment  in  this  industry  in  Panama  is  given  at  some  length. 

The  World’s  Greatest  Constructive  Spectacle,  in  the  March  number 
of  the  Marine  Review,  is  a  compri'hensive  descri])tion  of  the  Panama 
(’anal.  The  great  slide  which  occurred  in  February,  15)13,  known  as 
the  (’ucaracha,  is  fully  described,  as  are  the  other  (’ulebra  slides,  and 
the  tremendous  difliculties  that  are  being  overcome  in  handling  the 
excavated  material  are  dealt  with.  From  the  view|)oint  of  a  layman 
the  article  gives  a  clear,  comjindiensible,  and  most  satisfactory  ac¬ 
count  of  the  whole  huge  undertaking,  while  no  less  than  19  fine  illus¬ 
trations  add  to  the  interest  of  the  text. 


The  Peace  Movement  of  America.  Hy  Julius  Moritzcn.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Janies  L.  Tyron.  (i.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York  and  London,  1912.  -419  pages, 
(i4  ill  us. 

Mr.  Moritzen  merits  the  highest  praise  for  his  splemlitl  discursive  expo.sition  on  the 
peace  movetnent  in  the  Western  Hemisiihere.  He  has  happily  succeeded  in  chroni¬ 
cling  succinctly  and  interestingly  the  various  scattered  agencies  that  are  exerting  their 
efforts  and  energies  in  awakening  a  world-wide  sentiment  in  favor  of  peace  and  friend- 
shi])  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  an<l  particularly  among  the  countries  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.  He  gives  to  his  narrative  an  unu.sual  jiersonal  touch  by  weaving 
about  the  discourse  the  activities  and  the  infltiences  of  those  individuals  whose  names 
have  become  conspicuotisly  identified  with  this  great  jieace  movement.  Thus  the 
account  is  free  from  the  semblance  of  a  dry  discussion  of  an  abstract  subject,  but  is 
rather  a  live  ab.sorbing  theme  reflecting  the  words  and  act  ions  of  notable  leaders.  Tak¬ 
ing  as  a  basic  jioint  the  recent  visit  to  the  United  States  of  that  excellent  exponent  of 
peace,  Haron  d’Estournelles  de  Constant,  the  author  cleverly  follows  him  on  his  peace 
anil  conciliation  tour  through  the  various  sections  of  the  country,  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  and  carefully  assembles  at  each  center  the  name  and  characters  of 
the  various  organizations,  institutions,  and  agencies  whose  ideals  are  linked  in  the 
development  of  harmonious  intercourse  and  closer  associations  between  sovereign 
nations.  Other  factors  aiding  Mr.  Moritzen  in  his  data-gathering  expeditions  were  the 
presence  in  this  country  of  Count  Albert  Ai>ponyi,  sjieaker  of  the  Hungarian  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Bertha  von  Suttner,  a  Hungarian  noblewomen,  both  of  whom 
attracted  wide  notice  by  their  valuable  contributions  to  the  cause  of  international  peace. 

Besides  the  introduction  the  volume  contains  27  chapters.  In  the  first  few  chapters 
Mr.  Moritzen  discusses  in  a  scholarly  manner  various  inoblems  of  an  international 
character  which  have  given  more  or  less  concern  to  this  country  within  the  past  few 
years.  The  balance  of  the  biwk  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  account  of  the  work  and 
achievements  of  jirominent  diplomats,  statesmen,  educators,  philanthropists,  and 
students  of  international  affairs.  The  part  played  by  women  and  the  influence  of 
the  newspapers  also  receive  careful  consideration.  In  dealing  with  the  women  who 
have  beert  prominently  idejititied  with  this  work  the  reader  is  somewhat  surprised 
not  to  find  the  name  of  Mrs.  Belva  Lockwood,  one  of  the  pioneer  advocates  of  peace 
in  this  cotintry  and  organizer  of  the  first  peace  society  in  Washington.  The  recogni¬ 
tion  of  her  ability  has  been  universal  and  she  is  quite  deserving  of  mention  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  practical  and  extensive  results  attained 
by  such  institutions  as  the  American  Peace  Society,  the  World  Peace  Foundation, 
the  Lake  Mohonk  Conferences,  The  American  Society  of  International  Law,  the 
•American  Society  for  the  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  and  the  Pan  American  Union.  In  the  course 
of  the  volume,  moreover,  there  is  also  projjer  mention  of  the  numerous  local  organiza¬ 
tions  which  the  author  has  discovered  in  the  North,  South,  East,  and  West  while  study¬ 
ing  the  question.  After  jierusing  this  informative  treatise  one  is  indeed  astonished 
to  what  an  extent  the  peace  movement  has  been  gaining  strength  and  adherents  in 
this  country.  The  spirit  and  scoj)e  moreover  of  this  movement  are  equally  amazing 
and  Mr.  Moritzen  has  certainly  aided  the  cause  in  no  small  measure  by  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  reading  public,  in  so  striking  a  manner,  this  clear  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  report  of  the  progress  of  jjeai'e  in  America.  It  .«hould  serve  as  a  stimulus  in  fur¬ 
thering  this  signal  movement  to  still  greater  endeavor  and  more  gratifving  results. 

H.O.  S. 
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The  Commercial  Laws  of  the  World.  Comprising  the  mercantile,  bills  of  exchange, 
bankruptcy  and  maritime  laws  of  all  civilized  nations,  together  with  commen¬ 
taries  on  civil  procedure,  constitution  of  the  courts,  and  trade  customs.  In  the 
original  languages  interleaved  with  an  Knglish  translation.  Contributed  by 
numerous  sj)ecialists  of  all  nations.  (American  edition.  i  Consulting  editor: 
The  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Edward  Scrutton,  judge  of  the  King's  Hench  Division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  England.  General  editor:  William  ISowstead,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  barrister  at  law,  London.  With  a  general  iutrcMluction  by  Charles 
Henry  Huberich,  profe.ssor  of  law  in  the  law  sidiool  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
Universitv.  Hoston.  The  Boston  B(M)k  Co.,  35  volumes,  of  which  Volumes  1 
to  XI,  inclusive,  relate  to  the  commercial  laws  of  the  Republics  of  Latin  America. 

This  sjdendidly  ambitious  library,  which  ajijiears  in  Engli.sh  and  French  editions, 
has  received  a  setting  for  the  I'nited  States  through  the  Boston  Book  Co.  (83-91 
Francis  Street).  Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  (German)  jniblishers  and  by 
the  ICnglish  editors  to  in.sure  accuracy,  and  to  obtain  the  latest  editions  of  the  laws 
that  go  to  make  the  contents.  The  be.st  and  most  scholarly  talent  in  each  cotintry 
has  been  engaged  to  give  jx'rsonal  attention  to  the  selection  of  the  original  text,  and 
the  translations  have  been  made  by  those  who  knew  not  only  the  language  of  the 
original  but  al.so  the  lechnir-al  ])hraseology  into  which  the  translation  must  be  given. 
Nevertheless,  the  original  is  jmidiiced  on  the  left-hand  ])age  and  the  translation  (in 
this  eiiition  in  English)  on  the  right-hand  page,  so  that  a  direct  com7)arison  is  always 
posiiible.  It  needs  only  to  be  .stated  that  the.se  volumes  must  become indi.s])ensable 
to  any  one  vitally  intere.sted  in  commercial  (juestions  of  international  law  and  rela¬ 
tionships.  !<o  far  Volumes  I  and  II.  dealing  with  Latin  America,  have  been  dis- 
tribiited.  and  al.so  Volnmes  7-8.  with  the  Fnited  States:  Volumes  15.  Hi.  ami  18  with 
British  Dominions;  Volume  21.  with  France  and  Monaco;  Volume  32.  with  Spain. 

<  )thers  will  follow  as  soon  as  the  material  is  prepared .  F'ach  volume  costs  Sitt.  1 1  nuisi 
be  added  that  a  special  German  edition  is  separately  issued,  with  the  translation  text 
in  German.  A  French  edition  is  soon  to  appear,  in  the  same  character. 

Annual  publications.— The  library  of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union  receives  regularly 
many  jiublicatious  that  appear  during  the  early  part  of  each  year,  and  constant  u.se 
of  them  is  made  by  all  of  the  .staff  as  well  as  by  visitors  who  consult  the  books  of  the 
shelves.  Among  those  recently  acquired  should  be  mentioned  the  Almanach  de 
Gotha,  1913.  -Vnnuaire  G4n4alogique,  Diplomatique  et  Statistique.  (baOth  year.) 
(iotha  Ju.stus  Perthes.  Exporters’  Encyclopaedia  1913.  Complete  Export  Shipping 
Guide.  Containing  full  and  authentic  information  relative  to  .shipmenUs  for  every 
country  in  the  world.  Published  by  the  Exporters’  Encyclopaedia  Co.,* 80  Broad 
Street,  New  York;  $7.50  ]>er  copy.  For  those  who  are  .studying  or  have  already 
entered  the  field  of  foreign  commerce  this  Exjwrters’  Guide  is  invaluable.  The 
data  given  are  trustworthy — and  very  many  details  of  each  country  are  at  hand — 
and  the  advice  is  ba.sed  upon  the  latest  rules  and  regulations  of  shi])jiing  firms  or 
of  consular  representatives.  Such  items  as  currency,  postal  laws,  coinage  and 
values,  banks,  cable  rates,  conversion  of  weights  and  measures,  etc.,  are  clearly 
.set  forth.  There  is  issued  also  a  monthly  ‘‘correction  notes"  which  keeps  the 
book  it-self  well  up  to  date.  MTiat  may  be  called  a  supplement  to  the  Encyc  lopaedia 
is  the  American  Exporter’s  Export  Trade  Directory,  compiled  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  and  with  explanatory  notes  to  the  various  sections  by  B.  Gluey  Hough, 
(xlitor  of  the  American  Exporter.  This  directory  also  appears  annually,  from  the 
office  of  the  Exporter  at  135  William  Street,  New  York,  and  will  greatly  add  to  the 
ease  with  which  the  art  of  exporting  ought  to  be  facilitated.  Another  publication, 
although  not  an  annual,  is  beginning  to  be  a  periodical,  and  its  value  will  be  increas¬ 
ingly  recognized  from  now  on.  The  Rubber  Trade  Directory  of  the  World.  Published 
by  the  India  Rubber  Publishing  Go.,  15  West  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York.  It  is 
an  outgrowth  of  an  earlier  book  which  was  the  (first)  directory  of  the  American  rubber 
trade,  but  has  now  been  expended  to  cover  the  -entire  ground  of  manufacturers, 
dealers,  importers,  exporters,  and  growers  throughout  the  world,  including  even 
the  makers  of  golf  balls.  Gutta  perc  ha  is  given  attention  as  well.  The  price  is  $1 .50. 
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The  Shipping  World  Year  Book.  Edited  by  Maj.  Jones.  Port  Directory  of  the  W’orhl. 
Tarilf  of  all  nations,  etc.,  1913.  A  desk  manual  in  trade,  commerce,  ami  navi- 
I'ation.  London.  The  Shipjnnt;  World  offices,  EHinjjham  Ilmise,  .\rundel  Street, 
Strand,  W.  P.  (27th  yearly  edition.)  Price  lls.,  or  $2.7-5. 

The  two  principal  divisions  of  the  annual  are  that  giving  facts  and  conditions  of 
the  more  important  harbors  of  the  world,  and  the  Uiriffs  of  nearly  all  countries.  Doth 
are  useful.  .serviceable  index  completes  the  volume. 

Kelley’s  Directory  of  the  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  and  Shippers  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Canada,  and  the  States  of  Central  and  South  America.  1913. 
New  York.  Kelly  Publishing  Co.,  5  Beekman  Street.  (27th  edition.*  (In 
connection  with  the  directory  is  Kelly’s  Customs  Tariffs  of  the  World.  1913.) 

It  is  imfxtssible  to  review  such  volumes,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  best  notice  ])ossible 
to  state  that  both  the  above  annuals  are  on  the  shelves  of  the  library  of  the  Pan 
.Vmerican  Union,  and  are  in  constant  use  by  those  of  the  .staff  who.se  duties  lead  them 
to  consult  such  volumes  for  the  detailed  information  contained  in  them. 

Hammond’s  Home  and  Office  Atlas  of  the  World.  C.  S.  Hammond  A  Co..  New 
York.  Price  $1. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  useful  geograpliy  for  all  practical  house  and  office  jmrposes. 
It  has  abundant  maps  and  an  extensive  gazetteer  of  cities,  and  one  of  the  new  features 
is  a  special  section  devoted  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Unfortunately,  from  the  jMdnt 
of  view  of  the  Pan  .\merican  I'nion,  this  atlas  seems  not  to  be  as  fully  su]>plied  as 
might  be  wished  with  ma])s  of  South  and  Central  .\merica;  that  is,  with  the  area 
covered  by  Latin  .Vmerica. 

TEXT  BOOKS. — Spanish.  Pitman’s  Commercial  Grammar  Series.  ByC.  A.To- 
ledano,  Spani.sh  masterat  the  Manchester  Municipal  School  of  (k)mmerce,  etc.  London . 
Sir  f.saac  Pitman  &  Sons  (Ltd.),  1  .\meti  Corner,  E.  C.  (Bath  and  New  York.) 
Price  2/6  net  (60  cents).  .\  g(X)d  grammar  on  essentially  commercial  lines,  by  which 
is  meant  that  the  language  used  to  illustrate  the  grammar  is  taken  from  commercial 
lift*  rather  than  from  domestic  life  or  fnmi  liteiature.  It  is  refreshingly  modern  in 
its  style  and  vocabulary.  \  companion  thereto,  of  the  same  size  and  juice,  is  Pit¬ 
man’s  Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence  (which  has  a  key  as  an  extra  volume), 
by  R.  1).  Monteverde,  professor  of  Spanish,  Birkbeck  College,  lauulon,  etc.,  which 
gives  a  series  of  chajJters  on  the  various  jdiases  of  letter  writing  in  Spanish,  the  key 
having  the  corresjtonding  letters  in  English.  The  forms  of  the  letters  are  somewhat 
rigid,  and  unfortunately  mistakes  in  both  language  and  typesetting  have  crept  in 
which  mu.st  be  eliminated  in  subsequent  editions.  Pitman  publishes  also  Taqui- 
grafia  Espafiola,  a  jmvctical  adaption  of  Isaac  Pitman’s  Shorthand  to  the  Spanish 
language;  128  jtages,  .$1.25,  and  a  Clave  de  la  Taquigraila  Espafiola  at  the  jtrice 
of  .SI,  the  two  offering  ojtjjortunity  to  the  student  who  knows  Spanish  to  acquire 
the  difficult  art  of  writing  it  in  shorthand  and  from  dictation.  Another  manual 
of  shorthand  in  Spanish  is  the  adaptation  of  the  (Jregg  system,  called  Taquigrafla 
Fon6tica  Qregg-Pani,  published  by  the  Hregg  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago  (with 
branch  in  Stratford-on-.\von,  England)  and  by  Camilo  E.  Pani,  Aguascalientes, 
Jlexico.  English  for  Latin  Americans  (b(K)k  1),  by  Abbie  Frye  Phillips,  super- 
vi.sor  of  English  in  the  jmblic  schools  of  Ifabana,  t'uba,  is  a  small  jtrimer  in 
short  English  sentences,  juepared  for  use  in  jmmary  schools  in  any  part  of  Latin 
.Vmerica  where  English  is  part,  of  the  regular  les.sons.  The  method  is  simple  and 
jiractical,  but  of  course  implies  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  I’ortuguese. 
Silver  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  are  the  publishers.  The  price 
is  40  cents  gold.  Dictionary  of  Railway  terms,  in  Spanish-English  and  English - 
Spanish.  By  Andres  J.  R.  V.  (larcfa.  New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  25  Park 
Place.  Price  $4. .50.  Only  persistent  use  can  demonstrate  the  worth  of  such  a  diction¬ 
ary,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  extreme  demand  for  such  a  work, 
esjuicially  in  the  new  world  of  America  where  so  much  railroad  <onstruction  is  going 
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oil,  and  wliorc  ihe  local  laiitriiay:(*  liii  this  case,  Spaiiislu,  however  cla.-sical,  w  wanting 
in  the  forms  or  tlio  root  signilications  which  can  express  the  many  technical  terms 
so  necessary  to  a  working  basis  of  railroading  or  the  machine  shop.  This  dictionary 
is  a  perfect  mine  of  modern  jdira.si'ology.  and  as  time  goes  on  it  will  be  made  still 
more  serviceable  to  every  one  engaged  in  Siianish  America  on  a  railway. 

(ierman  pnlilications.  Die  Kokospalme  und  ihre  Kultur.  The  coco  palm  ami 
its  cultivation,  by  Prof.  Dr.  Paul  Preuss.  With  17  full-page  illustrations  and  2tt 
text  cuts.  1  diagram,  and  .several  tables.  Berlin,  Dietrich  lleimer  (Ernst  Vohseui 
( ieograpliische  X'erlagshaiidluug.  Price,  >S  marks  ($2).  The  author  has  been  engagetl 
for  over  25  years  in  the  practical  study  of  tropical  agriculture,  has  traveleil  to  most 
parts  of  the  Tropics  in  the  jmrsuitof  his  specialty,  and  has  been  for  12  years  director 
of  the  boUiuical  garden  in  Kameruu.  All  this  time  he  gave  especial  attention  to 
th(‘  coco  palm,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  fruitful  products  of  nature  within 
the  Tropics.  This  book  of  221  good-sized  octavo  pages  is  the  result  of  his  observations 
and  experiments,  and  must  be  taken  therefore  as  clearly  authoritative  about  the 
subject  oil  which  it  is  written.  Most  of  the  application  of  the  study  refers  to  the 
Par  East  and  to  the  German  areas  wherever  the  coconut  tree  grows  naturally  or  where 
it  can  be  cultivated,  but  no  reason  exists  why  equal  advantage  should  not  be  taken 
of  this  exhaustive  work  or  why  within  the  tropical  areas  of  Latin  America  the  increas¬ 
ing  industry  of  cultivating  coco-tree  groves  should  not  be  thereby  beneliteil.  The 
book  is  divideil  into  10  chapters,  with  a  concluding  article  on  the  value  and  com¬ 
mercial  profit  of  a  coco-tree  grove.  Chapter  1  describes  the  tree  itself;  chapter  2, 
uses;  chapter  3.  conditions  of  ])lanting  and  growth;  chapter  4,  jilanting  itself;  chapter 
5.  cultivation;  chapter  0,  enemies  and  how  to  fight  them;  chapter  7,  fertilization: 
chapter  8.  the  harvest  and  its  results;  chapter  9,  preparation  and  preservation  of 
the  crop;  chapte‘r  10,  review  of  the  world’s  area  for  the  coconut  tree,  world’s  pro¬ 
duction,  commerce,  and  consumption.  The  illustrations  are  particularly  well  chosen. 
No  announcement  of  a  translation  has  as  yet  been  announced,  but  surely  that  would 
be  worth  while,  but  no  one  actively  engageil  in  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  can  afford 
to  miss  the  les.sons  taught  by  this  book  by  Prof.  Preu.ss.  Kostarika  (Costa  Rica;. 
.V  stmiy  of  the  orography  and  hydrography  of  Costa  Rica  by  Prof.  Henri  F.  Pittier. 
Washington.  Gotha,  Justus  Perthes,  1912.)  Price,  8.40  marks  ($2.25).  This  is  a 
supplement.  No.  175,  to  Petermann’s  Mitteilungen;  it  contains  a  careful  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  mountain  and  river  systems  of  Costa  Rica  and  is  accomjianied  by  a  large 
maj)  in  which  these  data  are  illustrated.  Prof.  Pittier’s  well-known  reputation  as 
a  scientist  and  the  high  standing  of  the  publi.sher  should  make  this  essay  on  Costa  Rica 
of  jiermanent  value.  Geschichte  SUdamerikas  (History  of  South  America,  by  Dr. 
Hermann  Lufft.  Part  I,  Spanish  South  America — Chile,  Argentina,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  nations.  The  Goschen  Collection,  G.  J.  Goschen’sche,  publisher.  Berlin  and 
Leijizig,  1912.)  A  well-digested  r6sum4  within  13G  pages  of  a  small  12mo.  pocket 
volume,  of  the  salient  facts  (for  the  German  reader)  in  the  history  of  South  America 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  in  some  cases  to  a  still  later  date.  Peru.  (A  sketch 
of  its  economic  and  national  i-onditions.  By  ().  Preii.sse-Sperber,  New  York.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.  M..  Heinrich  Keller,  1913.)  A  handbook  in  German  of  modern  Pern,  useful 
to  the  student  and  the  traveler  .seeking  information  of  the  jiractical  life  of  the  country. 
Ther<>  are  IG  photograjihic  views  and  a  maj).  Ulrich  Schmidel.  (The  writer  of 
the  first  description  of  the  ri'gion  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  1535-1555.  By  Robert 
Lehmann-Nitsche,  professor  of  anthropology  at  the  universities  of  La  Plata  and 
Buenos  Aires.  Munich,  M .  Muller  und  Sohn,  1912.;  Prof.  Lehmann-Nitsche  wrote 
this  1‘s.say  of  40  jiages  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  region  of  the  River  Plato 
and  published  it  during  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Argentina  in  1910.  It  is  a 
presentation  into  German  of  much  of  the  original  text  of  this  persevering  German 
naNUgator,  who  saw  the  beginnings  of  European  life  in  this  part  of  South  .\merica  . 
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llisi  ^uut'nifiits  and  obsorvations  are  held  in  pjeat  regard,  and  the  euriou?  weed  ruts 
in  the  texts  are  interestinp-  example?  of  the  art  and  imafjination  of  the  day.  Sudann-ri- 
kanisehe  I’rahistorisehe  Teinpel  iind  Gottheiten.  (South  American  tem])les  and 
deities.  Results  of  excavations  in  Ecuador  and  south  t'olombia.  by  I>r.  Karl  Theo- 
dod  Stoiiel.  Ileidelber*:.  I'rankforta.  M.,  Hermann  Minjon.  Twenty-four  pai;es, 

with  8  illustrations.  Price,  2  marks  (50  cents ).  Dr.  Stoiiel  has  become  known  throufih 
his  geographic  studies  in  South  America,  and  this  contribution  to  archteology  is 
due  to  an  expedition  he  led  into  Ecuador  and  t'olombia  on  the  upj)er  Magdalena, 
to  the  neighborhood  of  San  Agustin  in  the  State  of  Iliiila.  Little  is  known  of  these 
far-away  treasures,  but  they  indicate  without  doubt  a  well-developed  culture  among 
these  foigotten  peoples.  I'tirther  notes  from  the  author's  experiences  are  sure  to 
follow. 

MEXICO,  .\bnndant  and  new  material  is  constantly  apitearing  abotit  the  Republic 
uf  Mexico,  and  mo.st  of  it  is  worth  permanent  record,  for  instance,  a  description  of 
the  National  Library  of  Mexico,  1833-1910,  has  recently  been  prepared  and  it — 
translation  of  it — is  now  available  in  English.  It  is  called  a  liLstorical  es.say  by  Luis 
Gonzdlez  Obrigon,  translated  by  Alberto  M.  t'arreno.  While  all  the  facts  and  data 
I'oncerning  that  wonderful  collection  in  the  national  library  are  carefully  placed  at 
the  service  of  the  reader,  the  book  of  110  i)ages.  with  several  illustrations,  is  more  that 
a  history,  for  it  conhiins  the  skeleton  of  the  ])lan  by  which  books  are  indexed,  and  tnany 
details  about  the  jtre.sent  management  and  condtict  of  the  instittition.  and  a  jdan  of 
the  building.  Another  serious  jniblication  on  activities  in  that  Rejmblic  is  Cyanide 
Practice  in  Mexico,  by  Ferdinand  McCann.  Mining  and  .Scientilic  Press,  .''an  Fran- 
<  isco,  and  the  Mining  Magazine,  London,  1912.  Of  about  200  pages  and  39  ilhtstr.i- 
tions.  all  of  the  pre.«ent  practice  in  the  aitjdication  of  the  cyanide  practice  in  the  mines 
is  embraced  in  the  18  chajtlers  of  the  book.  As  the  cyanide  method  has  jtractically 
di.'placed  the  older  jtatio  proce.ss,  an  analysis  of  the  science  and  the  art  of  its  applica¬ 
tion  must  be  of  value  to  all  mining  men.  Price  82.  An  attractive  jtamjdilet  called 
Ancient  Mexico  Reviewed  by  a  Modern  Traveler  i  William  S.  Long,  of  Camden.  N.  .L  i. 
is  a  reprint  from  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,  which  gives  the  author  s 
impre.ssions  of  what  he  calls  ancient  Mexico,  but  what  he  really  means  is  Mexico  as 
we  know  it  to-day  as  it  receives  imjtressions  from  its  jnehlstoric  and  historic  setting. 
The  illustrations  are  photograjths  of  a  few  ]H)iuts  in  which  he  tvas  unusually  interested. 
The  Coming  Mexico,  of  The  World  To-day  .Series,  is  by  .Joseph  King  Goodrich,  some¬ 
time  professor  iti  the  Imperial  Governmetit  College.  Kyoto.  A.  C.  McCltirg  &  Co. 
uf  Chicago,  are  the  ittibllshers  of  this  and  of  the  other  volumes  in  the  series,  which 
-ell  for  $1.50  each.  Thl?  on  Mexico  L?  of  292  itages,  has  32  illustrations,  and  21  chap¬ 
ters.  The  author  is  a  trained  observer  in  all  jiarts  of  the  world  atul  knew  his  Mexico 
a  generation  ago.  His  remarks  are  good  reading  and  he  likes  the  jteople.  Mr.  Herman 
WhiUvker  gives  us  a  novel  called  the  Mystery  of  the  Barranca,  published  by  Harper 
a:  Pros.,  New  York  atid  London.  1913.  It  is  a  good  novel,  but  whether  it  pictures 
Mexico  as  all  her  friends  like  to  think  of  her  is  o])en  to  (piestion. 

SCIENCE,  AIlCH.®OLOGY,  AND  GEOGRAPHY.  Many  are  the  i)ami)hlets  that 
become  ]>ennanetitly  filed  in  the  Columbus  Memorld  Library,  and  while  they  are  of 
pricele.ss  value  to  tho.ae  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  matter  touched  by  them,  yet  it 
is  seldom  possible  to  give  to  them  a  comprehensive  review.  A  short  mention  therefore 
must  serve  to  call  attention  to  those  just  recently  received.  Notes  on  the  Habits  of 
a  Climbing  Catfish  from  Colombia,  by  R.  D.  O.  .Johnson,  Is  a  reprint  out  of  the  .\nnals 
of  the  .\ew  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  327-333.  New  Birds  from  the 
Orinoco  Region  and  from  Trinidad  is  i)ubli.shed  by  the  llnwklyn  Institute  of  .Vrts 
and  .Sciences.  Yol.  I.  No.  Hi.  The  Garden  of  Serpents,  Butantan,  Brazil,  by  Prof. 
S.  Pozzi.  is  from  the  Smiths(.)nltn  Report  for  1911.  pp.  Ml  Mti.  And  from  the  .''inilh- 
'uiiian  Miscellaneous  Collections  are  these  reprints:  Rubelzul  Cotton,  a  new  Species 
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of  (loysypiuin  from  (iuatemala  i puhlication  2144);  New  Decapod  Crustaceans  from 
I’anama  (publication  2090);  Sawflies  from  Panama  i publication  208S);  l)escri])tiou,' 
of  New  *  *  *  Birds  from  Panama,  Colombiii.  and  Ecuador  (publication  2142); 
Three  new  Species  of  Diptera  from  Panama  (publication  2141);  New  Mammals  from 
eastern  Panama  (publication  2142);  Report  on  Land  Shells  collected  in  Peru  by  the 
Vale  ex|)edition  under  Prof.  Hiram  llinsrham  tpublicatioti  2192i.  Further  work  of 
thL«  nature  done  by  this  Yale  expedition  is  a  study  of  Lake  Parinacochas  and  the 
Composition  of  its  Water,  issued  by  the  American  .lournal  of  Sciences,  Vol.  XXXIV 
Jtily.  1912;  and  a  carefitlly  prepared  article  contributed  to  the  American  Antiquaruui 
Society  Proc<>cdins;s  for  April.  1912,  by  Prof.  Hiram  llingham  himself,  called  Vitcos, 
the  Last  Inca  Capital.  From  the  Popttlar  Science  Monthly  for  September,  1912. 
comes  a  sympatheti*'  le.sutue  of  Georfje  Maregrave,  the  First  Student  of  American 
Natural  History.  The  (iovertunent  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  iu  llra/.il.  has  recently 
issued  the  results  of  the  work  accomjtli.shed  under  its  Commis.sao  Geograi>hica  e  Geo- 
logica.  iu  several  large  quarto  iniblications,  devoted  chiefly  to  majis  and  diagrams,  but 
with  abtindant  text  to  explain  the  details  of  their  studies.  They  are  of  immen.se 
value  for  those  who.se  interests  carry  them  into  the  hinterland  of  mid  or  southern 
Rrazil.  where  great  developineuts  are  to  be  expected  within  a  few  years.  So  far  the 
following  rivers  have  been  examined,  as  the  names  of  the  volumes  indicate.  Explora- 
9Jo  do  Rio  Parana,  ExploragSio  do  Rio  .luqueryqtiere,  Exjtlora^ao  dos  Rios  Feio  < 
Aguapehy.  Explora^ao  do  Rio  Tiete. 

(Re\  lews  by  A.  II.  i 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  JULY  1,  1913.* 


Title. 


Date.  Author. 


.VRGENTIN'.t. 


1913. 

Kishiu);  tackle  (no  market) . ;  Mar.  2o  \  Uoberi  T.  Crane,  coasiil,  Ito- 

I  i  sario. 

Iron  pipe  imports,  1912 . ' .  ..do. . ..;  Do. 

Importatioas  of  pencils  for  wTitinj;  and  drawing .  Apr.  1  H.  M.  BarllemaiijConsul  gen¬ 

eral,  Buenos  Aires. 

fees  for  travelers’ licenses  in  various  provinces .  Apr.  11  Do. 

News  and  trade  papers  of  Mendoia .  Apr.  Di  Do. 

Copy  of  The  Standard  for  Sunday,  Apr.  20,  1913,  containing  .\pr.  20  Do. 

history  of  Central  .\rgentine  Railway,  1S6;}-1913. 

Inclosufes:  1’ublication.s  of  section  of  geology,  mineralogy  and  .\pr.  23  Do. 
mining:  “Compisicidn  y  Kstructura  Geoldgica  del  Cajon  del  . 

Cadillal;”  “El  Devoniano  dela  Argentina  Occidental;”  “In-  I 
forme  Sobre  el  Estado  de  la  Minera  en  el  Territorio  de  los  Andes, 

Pianos.  ” 

Statistics  of  wool  shipments . i  .\pr.  20;  Do. 

Statisticsof  production  of  various  meat-packing  houses  in  Argen- ;  .\pr.  28  Do. 

tina  during  year  1912. 

Newspaper  clipping  from  La  Nacidn,  .\pr.  30,  1913,  regarding  ^  Apr.  :!0  Do. 
appropriation  of  plans  for  new  naval  liospitaf  to  bo  erected  in  ' 


Buenos  Aires.  ,  i 

Statistics  of  Province  of  Buenos  Aires . |  May  5;  Do. 

-Vrgentine  foreign  commerce  for  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 1913 . .  May  9i  Do. 


'  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  ttie  reports  made  by  the  consular  olPiceis  in  Latin  Ameritvi 
but  merely  those  tliat  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  as  likely  to  lie  of  service  to  this  iiustitiition. 


SL'H.JKCT  MATTEK  OF  CO^'SULAK  HEl’OKTS. 
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Iit’/)Oi  ts  received  up  to  Jultj  1.  19 IS — Coiitimiecl. 


Title. 


Date.  .Viithor. 


Itetrigerator.-i . 

.Map  of  Santos,  showing  oolTee  regions . 

.Measures  a<loptc<i  by  Hrazilian  Covernment  to  protect  Amazon 
rubber  industry. 

I’urchase  of  wireless  telegraph  and  installations  by  Brazilian 
(iovernmcnt. 

Contract  to  construct  rubber  factory  at  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Coaservation  of  rubber  industry  in  Brazil . 

Kr(>ctiun  of  rubber  factory  in  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

.\farket  for  American  railway  equipment  and  supplies . 

Commerce  and  industry  of  Brazil  during  1912  (imports) . 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Brazil,  1912  (e.\ix)rts) . 

CHILE. 

Annual  national  reixirt,  1912 . 


1913. 

■Vpr.  15  James  \V.  Reeves,  consid, 
Santos. 

Apr.  19  Do. 

Apr.  23  .  Julius  (t.  Lay,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

...do.  ...I  Do. 


...do....  Do. 

May  7  i  Do. 

...do....'  Do. 

. ..do. ...;  James  W.  Reeves,  consul, 
Santos. 

...do _ .'  Julius  Ir.  Lay,  consul  general, 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

May  21  ,  Do. 


.\pr.  12  .  Winslow,  consul,  Val¬ 

paraiso. 

-Vpr.  19  I  Do. 


.\pr.  22  I 


Trade  and  industrial  notes:  I’assenger  traffic  on  Chilean  rail-  i 
roads— Customs  receipts— .Vmerican  lumber  in  Chile — Oyster  1 
fisheries  on  coast  of  Chile — Production  of  tin— New  longitudinal 
railroad — Scarcit.v  of  live  stoclc  in  Chile  and  imports — New  i 
sewer  and  water  systems  in  Chile,  1912. 

.\pples . ’. . 1 

COLOMBI.t.  I 

l.eather  and  shoes . ‘  .May  2|  Lsaac  A.  .Manning,  consul. 

,  Barranquilla. 

<  olorabian  notes:  River  tonnage  dues  on  Cauca  River— Customs  i  May  20;  Do. 
collections  for  1912  at  Barranquilla — ll.vpothecation  Bank  at  ' 

Bogota— Petroleum  deposits  in  t^olomliia — Coast-guard  boats  i 

Colombia — Prices  of  Colombian  natural  products— Duties  on  1 

on  printed  cardboard.  i 


COST.V  RIC.l. 


Re|H)rt  on  vehicles . 

.\nnual  report  on  commerce  and  industry,  1912. 

CUB.l. 

Shipment  of  .Vfricander  cattle  for  Cuba . 

Report  on  vehicles . 

l.eather  im|)orts . 

I)0.\II.N’IC.tN  REPUBLIC. 


.\pr.  29  ;  C.  Donaldson,  consul,  Port 
Limon. 

May  16  ■  Samuel  T.  Lee,  consul,  San 
Jose. 


Apr.  30  1  Consul,  Cape  Town,  South 
.\frica. 

May  7  James  L.  Rodgers,  consul 

general,  llabana. 

June  6  Do. 


Leather  and  shoes— Duty . 

ECU.VDOR. 


-Vpr.  23  ;  C.  M.  Hathaway,  consul, 
Puerto  Plata. 


■New  capital  for  Guayaquil  Electric  Light  i  Power  Co.  (relative  I  May  2  Charles  Baker,  vice  consul 
to  installation  of  complete  plant  to  generate  electric  energy  ;  general,  Guayaquil, 

from  water  power  of  Chimbo  River).  , 


GU.VTEMAL.V. 


Jewelry . Vpr.  21 

Baled  hay.  beans,  and  honey  (little  imported) .  May  1 

Vutomobiles  (tew  imported) .  May  5 

Refrigerators .  May  6 

Furniture . do  — 

Mattresses  (limit eii  market) .  May  10 

Trunks  and  traveling  bags . do . 


George  A.  Bucklin,  jr.,  consul 
general,  Guatemala  Citv. 
Do.  ' 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


IIOSDURAS. 

Trade  notes:  lee  plant  and  soda  water  factory  Construction  !  May  2  David  J.  I).  Myers,  consul, 
work— Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  concession.  Puerto  Cortes. 

Vnnual  report  of  commerce  and  industries,  1912 .  May  9  Harold  D.  Clum,  consul, 

Ceiba. 
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Reports  up  to  July  1.  1913 — Continued. 


Daio.  I  .\iilhor. 


MEXltli. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  ami  imliislries  for  calendar  year  lol:!.l 

Klecirical  supplies . 

.Automobiles  and  accessories  (til tie  mai  kei  i . 

.Automobiles  and  supplies . 


.Annual  report  of  commerce  ami  industry  for  ctilemiar  year  li*12. . 

Yearly  rei«)rt . 

Report  on  vehicles . 

Probable  exempt  ion  of  tax  from  foreittii  curu  for  Slate  of  Y  neat  an. 

('( 


ement . 

.Annual  reporl  for  year  Itdl! . 

Lighting  systems . 

New  uses  for  by-products  of  lieimeiiueii  plant . 

XIC.AK  .AI'.l  A. 

Motor  vehicles  (no  market) . 

PANAMA. 

KnlrUs  and  departures  of  vessels  at  balboa,  t'anal  Zone,  for  Itdi. 

Classes  of  hat  manufacturing.  Hecree  No.  .53  of  1913,  by  which 
special  classt>s  of  hat  mamifacttiring  are  established  in  sotne 
schools  of  Republic. 

.Annual  traile  reporl  for  1913 . 


The  tramway . 

PAHAOl  AV. 

Cast-iron  soil  pipe  and  fittings  (no  market) . 

Yerba  mate . 

Oil-well  supiilies  (no  oil  wells  in  conulry  i . 

Refrigerators  (increase  in  use  of  ice  and'refrigeralorsi . 

Steel  furniture  and  expanded  metal  (little  imjiorted) . 

Rejtort  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Paraguay  for  1913. 
Report  on  changes  in  customs  tarill,  191'3 . .' . 


PERV. 

Traction-engine  demonstration  in  I’eru . 

Peru’s  exports  of  crude  petroleum  and  by-proilticts.  191 1 . . 
Exports  and  imports  of  rice  tluring  1911 . 


VRVGfAV. 

Commercial  section  estabiished  in  ministry  of  foreign  relations. . 

New  line  of  river  steamers  to  run  between  Monleviileo  and  bne- 
nos  .Aires. 

I'rugtiay  notes:  Relative  to  prospective  and  existing  trade  con¬ 
ditions  in  Uruguay. 

Industrial  establishments  exempt  from  taxes  in  Uruguay . 

VENEZUELA. 

Sale  of  .American  sewing  machines . 

-Annual  report  of  commerce  and  industry,  1912 . 


Apr. 

12 

C.  S.  Eilwanls,  consul,  Aca¬ 
pulco. 

Claude  E.  Guyant,  acting 
consular  agent,  Ensena'ia. 

Apr. 

22  i 

Apr. 

2o 

Do. 

May 

1 

J.  N.  Jolinston,  consul,  Maia- 
moros. 

...do. 

I’liili)!  C.  Hanna,  consul, 
Mon  t  ere  V. 

May 

0 

Louis  Hostetler,  consul,  Her- 
mosillo. 

.Mav 

9  ’ 

Oo. 

Wilbur  T.  Gracey,  consul, 
Progreso. 

May 

l.i 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul. 
Oaxacti. 

. .  .<lo. 

.A.  F.  Lesher,  consul,  Tajia- 
chida. 

May 

19 

1 

Claude  E.  Gtiayant,  cotisul, 
Salina  Cruz. 

May 

27 

Wilbur  T.  tiracey,  consul, 
Progreso. 

May 

7 

.A .  .1 .  Clare,  consul,  Bluelielils. 

Apr. 

29 

.Alban  G.  Snyder,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Panatna. 

May 

H 

Do. 

May 

23 

Paul  Osterhout,  constila 
agent,  Rocas  del  Toro. 

May 

28 

J.  C.  Kellogg,  consul.  Colon. 

Apr. 

11 

Cornelius  Ferris,  consul 
.Asuncion. 

.  ..do. 

Do. 

Ajir. 

19 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

...<lo. 

Do. 

.Apr. 

zi 

Do. 

Apr. 

23 

Do. 

.Apr. 

2(> 

Louis  G.  Dreyfus,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Callao. 

Mav 

23 

Do. 

May 

24 

Do. 

Apr. 

14 

Frederic  W.  Goding,  con¬ 
sul,  Montevideo. 

Apr. 

20 

1)0. 

May 

2 

Do. 

May 

10 

Do. 

Aiir. 

30 

Herbert  R.  AVright,  consui, 
Puerto  Cabello. 

.May 

24 

Joint  .A.  Ray,  consul,  Mara¬ 
caibo. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE 
ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 
FOR  1912  /.  ■; 


The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  lOlJ 

805,244,725  pesos  gold,  represented  by  imports  to  the  value  of  384,853,400 
pesos  and  exports  480,391,250  i>esos.  The  figures  for  the  jireceding  year 
were:  Imports,  300,810,080  pesos;  exjxirts,  324,097,538  pesos;  total,  091,508,224  pesos. 
There  was,  therefore,  an  increase  in  imports  of  18,042,783  pesos  and  in  exp<irts  of 
155,093,718  pesos,  or  an  increase  in  total  trade  of  173,730,501  pesos. 

These  figures  do  not  include  coin  imports  and  exjiorts,  of  which  the  former  amounted 
to  30,077,807  pesos  and  the  latter  to  585,021  pesos,  an  increase  for  the  year  in  coin 
imports  of  23,313,571  jiesos  and  a  decrease  in  coin  exports  of  2,422,970. 

The  Argentine  gold  peso  is  worth  commercially  about  97  cents  United  States  gold. 
At  this  rate  the  foreign  commerce  for  the  year  1912  amounted  to  $839,287,383,  of 
which  $373,307,805  was  imports  and  $405,979,518  exports.  I’or  the  ])receding  year 
(,1911)  the  imports  were  $355,800,305;  exports,  $314,950,012;  total,  $(i70, 702,977. 


IMPORTS. 

The  iinjiorts,  by  jirincipal  countries  of  origin,  were  as  follows; 


\\m 

1910 

1911 

1912 

j  *(*(«. 

Ptxiis. 

United  Kintjdom . 

5m,  198,209 

I09,377,:)94 

108.637,4:10 

118.669,226 

<iermanv . 

44..')5.r,77(l  ' 

61.128,888 

tw,  862, 211 

63. 941,, 703 

United  States . 

4:i,nt).S,829  1 

48,418,892 

52,:i5:t,;t90 

.79. 126,951 

Fraiiee . 

:tO,!i<U,l:!2 

:t:t,  6,70, 640 

38. 02t',  555 

37. 61 8,  .778 

Italv . 

31,776,115 

29,:i4,7.979 

32.487,152 

llelKiiiin . 

i:i,570, 074 

19,  .798, 982 

19,487,211 

20.:i70,5:9) 

Spain . 

0.:i2t>,  671 

10,910,910 

11.279,465 

1 1 ,  ‘V28,  :I07 

Brazil . 

S.177,80.> 

1(«,  594 

8,461,416 

9.  .747, 216 

liril  ish  po.ssession.'i . 

6,ai7,:(04 

5, 9">0, 80n 

4,494.886 

6.093,128 

-Vustria-llimKarv . 

■J.9i)(').S02 

3,4t)6,11.7 

4,304.114 

3,476,80.7 

Netherlands . 

2,211,110 

2,  .71 7. 189 

2.977.7;t9 

3, 441,  <167 

Uriiguav . 

2, 4%.  611 

2,262,:i94 

3,069,1148 

2.45Ri.9i:i 

Sweden . 

8.70,  i:i2 

1,201,049 

1 , 060,  r>45 

2,'2>HI,206 

Canada . 

. i 

1,801,530 

2.  .777, 506 

2.88t,761 

2,2tl6,277 

Switzerland . 

2.  sV>8, 75VI 

2,  ,721, 594 

2,867,224 

2.183,400 

I’arainiav . 

1,660,174 

1» 554, 777 

2,9tll,393 

2.127.5(Hi 

Norway . 

90.7, 48:1 

1,012,719 

1,041,123 

1 . 468, 794 

Cuba . 

648.491 

870,711 

814.767 

1. 10.7.380 

Japan . 

3(U,270 

7<vl,305 

.719,627 

774,88.’) 

Utiile . 

452,681 

481,. 749 

»VS2.  :I02 

.771,412 

.Vustralia . 

2tU,57t) 

78,411 

424. 190 

.744,:t94 

Portugal . 

298.971 

:i.78,279 

481,848 

.70:?,  082 

China . 

.789,  St:? 

527,5:9)  ! 

0<»0,9:i8 

.70:?.  847 

Rus-sia . 

7:i9,915 

4S4,40:t  1 

1.7:t8.i:tl 

262,859 

Ttirkev . 

r»i ,  rmo 

113.143  ! 

338.877 

ia?,.70l 

Dutch  possession.'^ . 

781,709 

15,164  1 

4 11., 74.7 

:?1.14n 

Peru . 

.711.440 

4»)2.990  ■ 

521 , 003 

2.  :9)0 

Of  the  eight  leading  countries  there  was  a  gain  in  1912  over  1911  in  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  of  10,031,790  pesos;  from  the  United  States  of  0,773,501  jtesos, 
from  Italy  of  3,141,173  pesos,  from  Brazil  of  1,085,820  pesos,  from  Belgium  of  885,319 
pesos,  and  from  Spain  of  048,842  pesos.  There  was  a  loss  in  imports  from  Germany 
of  1,920,708  pesos  and  from  France  of  407,977  ])esf>s. 
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The  percentage  that  the  imports  from  these  eight  countries  bears  to  tlie  total  Argeii' 
tine  imports  for  tlie  last  four  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table; 


Countries. 


Cuiti'd  KiuRdoiii. 

Cerinany . 

Ciiited  States _ 

France . 

Italy . 

Bclpium . 

Spain . 

Brazil . 


1909  1910  (  1911  19U> 


Per  ant.  Ptra  nt. 
:i2.s  ;il.l  I 

14.7  17.4  ' 

14.  J  13.  S  , 

10.2  9.fi  I 

S.9  9.0 

4.  .0  .i,  li 

3. 1  3. 1 

2. 7  2. 1) 


Pit  edit.  Ptreent. 
■29.  t)  30.  s 

IS.O  IH.Ii 

14.3  15.4 

10.4  '  9.S 

S.O  S.5 

5.3  5.3 

3. 1  3. 1 

2.3  2.5 


The  imports  uiuler  19  major  classilications  were: 


Live  animats . . 

Food  products . 

Tobacco . 

Wines,  liquors,  and  other  bto'eraRes . 

Textiles  and  manufacturi's  thereof. . 

Oils,  ^‘ase,  etc . 

Chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  products . 

Paints,  dyes,  etc . 

Timlx'r,  woods,  straw,  and  manufactures  there¬ 
of . 

PaiHT  and  manufactures  thereof. . 

Hiiies,  skias,  and  manufactures . 

Iron,  steel,  and  manufactures . 

Other  metals  .and  manufactures . 

Ajaicultural  implements  and  machinery . 

Locomotion:  Railway cars,equipmcnt, rails, etc., 
carriaws,  waKons,  automobiles,  bicycles,  etc . . 

Earths,  stones,  plass,  coal,  etc . . . 

Buildinf;  materials . 

Electrical  apparatus . 

Miscidlani'ous . 

Total . 

In  fnited  Slates  cold . 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

1,545,35:1  1 

904,442 

521,5:10 

.558,97.5 

2:1, 014, 091 

27, 141, -259 

29,;i;i0,707 

:i0,140,447 

6, ‘201,023 

6,031,719 

5,891,805 

7,594,908 

13,410,430 

14,951,151 

13,799,170 

14,077,392 

59,9'23,01W 

03,;10.5,  107 

09,093,095 

78,370,163 

11,352,943  , 

13,892,419 

15,890,404 

18,440,032 

I0,2«:i,:i9;i 

12,239,907 

1-2, 178, ‘274 

14, 231, -220 

1,997,105  1 

2,305,042 

2,444,813 

2,51.5,237 

7,0.39,715 

8,070,7‘20 

10,400,579 

9,888,377 

o.o;iH,:«9  ; 

3,  .307, 701 

8,609,930  1 

9,806,902 

2,581,165  1 

3,075,015 

3,, 597, 734  ' 

3,903,1.52 

.30, 575, 2:12 

41,119,438 

43,085,741  1 

45,997,042 

10,210,3-24 

12,870,455 

15,479,6.30 

14,306,709 

10,6.51,010 

18,921,323 

13,692,:i72 

12,55‘2,048 

31,711,2.35 

:15,09.5,13.3 

30,365,379  1 

:i2,798,668 

21,753,209 

30,925,510 

33,202,070  ! 

;i;i,617,226 

•23,305,339 

29,2:i7,.!;i4 

;i;l,739,444 

31,265,407 

4,210,914 

5,74I,,5:iO 

6,03.3,673 

9,308,785 

8, 257,03.5 

9,314, 16,5 

11,583,049 

14,7(M,lX>:i 

:102, 7.50, 09.5 

351,770,0.50 

;100,810,030 

;i34,85.3,409 

*•293,073,412 

*;141,217..5:10 

*.•1.55,806,36) 

:  *373,307,865 

LIVE  AN'I.MAL.s;. 

ITuler  thi.s  title  is  included  .15  per  cent  of  all  imports,  which  are  jirincipally  from 
the  following  countries  in  the  order  given :  Uruguay,  United  Kingdom,  and  France. 

The  principal  live  animal  imports  in  1912  were  (>.925  horned  cattle,  value  145.221 
jiesos;  515  hor.st's.  value  58.(180  pe.sos;  127.095  sheep,  value  .TlO.fKl.'l  ])esos. 

FOOD  PltOIU'CTS. 

Under  this  title  is  inchided  7.83  per  cent  of  all  imporls. 

Food  products  are  divided  into  two  general  clas.ses.  namely,  animal  food  jiroducts, 
1911.5.037.516  pesos;  1912.0.389.045  pesos;  vegetable  food  products.  1911,  23.099.251 
pe.sos;  1912,  23.751.402  pesos.  The  principal  animal  footl  products  in  1912  were:  Cod¬ 
fish.  cut  or  shredded.  402.590  kilos,  worth  80.519  pe.sos,  principally  from  Norway  and 
Germany  in  the  order  given.  Codfish,  whole.  4.507,989  kilos,  worth  639.519  pesos, 
from  Norway,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Canned  meats.  88.003  pesos,  from 
the  United  States.  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Sausages  314.311  jiesos.  from 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.  Eggs,  401,668  pe.sos.  from  Uruguay,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
the  ITiited  Kingdom.  Hams.  443,225  pesos,  from  the  ITiited  Kingdom  principally, 
t^ondensed  milk.  97.447  pesos,  from  Switzerland  principally.  Oysters.  ,53.942  pesos, 
from  the  United  States  principally.  Canned  fish,  671.158  pesos,  from  Italy,  Spain. 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Fi.sh  in  brines.  203.122  pesos. 
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ironi  Sj)ain.  Italy,  and  llie  NtMlierlands.  Sardines.  l.ORS.Sliti  po.sos.  I'nitn  S])ain.  with 
lessor  amounts  irotn  Norway.  Portu,<;al.  and  France.  Chee.se.  2,1 19.S44  pesos,  from 
Italy  principally,  smaller  amoutits  from  Swilzerlatid.  Netlierlatids.  atid  Fraticc. 

Vegetable  food  products  are  divided  itito  5  subelas.ses:  Fruits.  1911. 2..j.16.()()9  pesos; 
1912.  2,7t>7.89(i  pe.sos;  sjtices  atid  cotidimetits.  1911.  6.041.787  pe.sos;  1912,  4.38o.8(!.'> 
]>esos;  grains  atid  vegetables.  1911.  o. 176.081  jiesos;  1912,  5.676.110  pesos:  substani’es 
tor  infusiotis  and  dritiks.  1911.  S.7(K).905  pe.sos;  1912.  9.480.514  pe.sos;  flotir.  pastes, 
starch,  etc..  1911.  1.244,469  pesos;  1912.  1.441.017  pesos. 

The  jirincipal  fruit  imports  iti  1912  were:  Olives,  449,074  pesos,  from  Spain  jtriti- 
cipally,  with  lesser  amounts  from  Italy,  Greece,  and  France,  Almonds.  171,125  itesos, 
from  Italy  atid  Spaitt.  liatianas.  185.528  pesos,  from  Brazil.  Chestnuts.  69,468  pesos, 
from  Italy  atid  Spain.  Cherries.  118,081  jiesos.  from  France,  (llaced  fruits,  96,680 
pesos,  from  i-'rance  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Fruits  in  brandy  or  other  liquors,  188,888 
))eso.s.  from  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Fresh  fruits.  827,836  pesos,  from 
Uruguay,  Italy,  Sjiain.  Paraguay,  Brazil,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Unittnl  States. 
Dried  fruits.  114,697  jie.sos,  from  the  United  States  and  Chile.  Lemons,  68,964  pesos, 
from  Italy.  Ajiples,  96,794  jiesos;  oranges,  210,662  pesos,  from  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and 
Spain.  Nuts,  255,757  pesos,  from  Chile.  Dried  figs,  141,206  pesos,  from  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Greece.  Raisins,  170.018  pesos,  from  Sjiaiii,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 

The  Jirincipal  imjiorts  under  sjiices  and  condiments  in  1912  were:  Garlic  and  onions, 
268,850  Jiesos,  from  Sjiain,  Uruguay,  Italy,  and  Portugal.  Saffron,  289,900  pesos,  from 
!•' ranee.  Sugar,  refined,  11,048  tons,  worth  888,474  pe.sos,  from  Austria-llungaiy, 
Germany,  and  France;  unrefined.  19,088  tons,  worth  1,142,001  pesos,  from  Germany. 
Pickles.  .53.595  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  .Mushrooms,  148,869  jx'sos,  from 
Italy  and  France.  Mustard,  51.893  jiesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
China.  Tomato  catsuji,  784,139  pesos,  from  Italy.  Grc.ind  peppt'r,  218,052  pesos, 
from  Sjiain.  Whole  jiejijier,  124,1.53  pesos,  from  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  British  and 
Dutch  jiossessions.  English  sauce,  124,572  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Vanilla. 
44,772  pesos,  from  France  and  Germany. 

The  jirincijial  grain  and  vegetable  imjKirts  in  1912  were;  Rice,  46,897  tons,  worth 
2,862,457  jiesos,  from  Italy,  the  British  jiossessions,  Germany,  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom  Carol),  beans,  1,918  tons,  worth  80,773  pesos,  from  Chile.  Oats  (cereal  food). 
7(),080  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Chick  peas,  3,228 
tons,  worth  2.58,245  pesos,  from  Sjiain,  Chile,  Italy,  and  France.  Preserved  vege¬ 
tables,  401,430  pesos;  malt,  22,265  tons,  worth  1,113,244  pesos,  from  Austria-llungarj' 
and  Germany.  Peanuts,  4,067  tons,  worth  203,367  pesos,  from  France,  Germany, 
China,  Paraguay,  and  the  British  jiossessions.  Whole  peppers,  1,867  tons,  worth 
280,120  Jiesos;  porotos  (a  kind  of  jiea).  5,956  tons,  worth  297,797  pesos,  from  Chile 
and  Austria-Hungary. 

The  princijial  imports  in  1912  classified  as  substances  used  for  infusions  and  drinks 
were;  (  hickory,  124,348  pesos,  from  France  and  Germany.  Cacao,  241,596  pesos, 
from  Brazil,  with  lesser  amounts  from  Ecuador,  British  possessions,  Venezuela,  and 
Bolivia.  Coffee.  1,690,880  jiesos,  from  Brazil.  Coca,  141,055  pesos,  from  Bolivia. 
(Chocolate  in  jiaste,  224,829  jiesos,  from  France.  Chocolate  in  powder,  104,705  pesos, 
from  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Hops,  102,942  pesos,  from 
Germany  and  Austria-Uungaiy.  Tea.  1,110,905  pesos,  from  China,  the  British  jiosses¬ 
sions,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Yerba  mate.  5,724,194  pesos,  from  Brazil  and 
Paraguay. 

The  princijial  imjiorts  in  1912  under  flour,  paste,  starch,  etc.,  were:  Starch,  99,089 
Jiesos,  from  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Biscuits,  ]08,130pesos, 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Bonbons,  caramels,  and  other  sweets,  846,894  jiesos,  from 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Austria-Hungarj*,  and  Germany.  Farina,  95,842 
pesos,  from  Brazil.  Macaroni,  251,749  jiesos,  from  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  the  United  States. 
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TOBACCO. 

Under  thit?  title  is  iiu-luded  1.1(7  per  cent  of  the  total  imports; 

The  principal  imports  under  this  head  in  11(12  were:  llavatia  cigars.  242,963  pesos, 
from  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  Other  cigars,  1,134,012  pesos,  from  Italy,  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium.  Cigarettes,  77,816  pesos,  from  I'ruguay,  Italy, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Cuba,  Egj-pt,  and  Germany.  Tobacco  extract  (sheep  dipi. 
2,433,169  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  small  amounts  from  the  United  States 
and  Italy.  Leaf  tobacco,  Uabana,  995,789  pesos,  from  Cuba,  Uitited  States,  and 
Germany.  Paraguayana.  98,667  ])e8os,  from  Paraguay.  Other  leaf,  2,517.108  pesos, 
from  Brazil,  the  United  States,  Turkey,  and  Belgium. 

WINES,  LIQUORS,  AND  OTHER  BEVERAGES. 

Under  this  title  is  included  3.81  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 

This  general  iMuvding  is  divided  into  three  subheads:  Wines,  1911,  9,771.928 
pesos;  1912,  10,187,471  pesos.  Spirits  and  liqueurs,  1911,  3,166,84!(  ])esos;  1912, 
3,298,873  jiesos.  Other  beverages.  1911,  920,393  pesos;  1912,  1,191.048  pesos. 

Th<‘  princi]»al  imports  in  1912  under  wines  were;  Champagne.  1.020.640  pesos, 
from  France,  with  small  amounts  from  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italv;  sherry,  bottled, 
20.456  pesos;  in  casks  22,404  jiesos,  from  Spain.  Port,  bottled,  66.976  pesos;  in  casks 
77,255  pesos,  from  Portugal.  Vermuth,  bottled,  2,930.440  pesos;  in  casks.  13.77(( 
pe.sos,  from  Italy  and  France.  Other  bottled  wines.  si)arkling,  167.680  pesos,  from 
Italy  and  France;  still,  374,488  pesos,  from  Italy,  I'rance,  Spain.  Portugal,  Germany, 
and  the  I’nited  Kingdom.  Medicinal,  with  quinine,  237.744  pesos,  from  Spain  . 
France,  and  Italy.  Other  medicinal  346.811  pe.sos,  from  Italy.  France,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  tlther  wines  in  casks,  line.  74.911  pesos,  from  Portugal.  Sjniin. 
and  F'rance;  medium.  771,162  pesos,  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  France;  ordinary. 
4.059,170  pe.sos.  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  France. 

The  principal  imports  in  1912  under  spirts  and  liqueurs  were;  Ab.sinthe.  bottled. 
55.708  pesos;  in  casks.  6.311  ])e.sos,  from  France.  Aniseed,  154,636  pesos,  from  Spain 
Angostura  bitters.  1 .108.028  pesos,  from  F'rance.  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary. 
Cognac.  l)ottled,  436.850  pe.sos;  in  casks,  334,716  pe.sos,  from  F'rance  and  Spain,  t'har- 
treuse.  54.384  pe.sos,  from  F'rance,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Gin,  Ixdtled,  231,924  pesos: 
in  casks.  37.252  pesos,  from  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Other  liquetirs 
283.654  pe.sos.  from  F'rance,  Netherlands,  and  Italy.  Rum,  bottled,  126,528  j)esos; 
in  casks.  9,955  pesos,  from  F'rance.  and  the  F'rench  and  English  pos.sessions.  Whisky, 
bottled.  408, 3.53  pesos;  in  casks,  25,481  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  small 
amounts  from  the  United  States,  ('anada,  and  Belgium. 

The  principal  imports  in  1912  under  other  beverages  wen-:  Mineral  waters.  591.720 
pe.sos.  from  Italy.  F'rance,  .Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  and  Spain.  Beer,  bottled. 
169,344  pesos:  in  casks.  17,553  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Uniteil  States, 
and  Germany.  Ginger  ale,  44.354  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  .Sweet  drinks- 
•54.842  pesos,  from  the  I'nited  Kingdom.  F'rance,  and  Sjiain.  Cider,  299.575  ]iesos. 
from  Spain. 

TEXTILES  AND  MANl  FACTURES  THEREt)F. 

Under  this  title  is  incluiled  20.36  per  cent  of  the  total  imjKirts. 

This  heading  is  divided  into  four  subheads:  Silk,  1911, 5,865,313  pe.sos.  1912,  6. -547. 84(1 
pesos;  wind.  1911.  14.249,2.38  pesos.  1912.  14,373,567  pesos;  cotton,  1911,  35,57(!,-547 
pesos,  1912,  38.138.408  pesos;  other  fibers.  1911.  14,006,997  pesos,  1912,  19.310.:342 
pesos. 

The  principal  silk  imports  in  1912  were;  Ribbons,  all  silk,  647.466  pesos,  from 
F'rance.  Germany,  and  Italy:  mixed.  232.461  pe.«os,  from  F'rance,  Italy,  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Switzerland.  Neckties,  69,648  pesos,  from  Italy,  F'rance. 
ami  the  United  Kingdom.  Faces,  all  silk,  26. -533  jiesos,  from  Italy,  F'rance,  and  the 
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United  Kiiifrdoni;  mixed.  45,200  pesos,  I'roiii  the  United  Kingdom.  France,  and 
Germany.  Thread,  130,208  pesos,  from  Germany,  F'raiiee,  and  Italy.  Stockings, 
80, 200  i)esos,  from  I'rance,  Germany,  and  the  Unite<l  Kingdom.  Handkerchiefs, 
all  silk,  001,021  pe.sos,  from  Japan,  France,  the  Unitetl  Kingdom,  and  Italy;  mixeil. 
73,344  pesos,  from  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  Umbrellas  and  parasols,  40,204  pesos, 
from  France.  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Furniture  trimmings,  81.211 
jtesos,  from  Italy,  France,  and  the  Unit«*d  Kingdom.  Dre.ss  trimmings,  all  silk. 
315,343  pe.sos;  mixed,  233,434  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Piece g<H)ds.  all 
silk,  2,420,004  pe.sos,  from  France.  Italy,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  Switzer 
land,  and  Japan;  raw  silk.  70,288  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
and  Italy;  mixed,  3.54,872  pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Veils  and  scarfs.  102,220  pesos,  from  F'rance.  Germany,  Italy.  an<l  the  United 
Kingdom.  Heady-made  clothing,  all  silk,  471.320  pesos,  from  France,  the  Uniteil  King¬ 
dom,  Germany,  and  Italy;  mixed,  40,170  pesos,  from  France  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  j)rincipal  im|K)rts  in  1012  under  wool  were:  Keady^-made  clothing,  all  wool. 
l,681,.54(i  j)eso8,  from  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  Kingtlom;  mixed,  45.04it 
pesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Table  covers.  74,171  i)e.sos. 
from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingtlom.  .sthawls,  00,538  pe.sos,  from  F'rance,  Ger- 
m;iny%  Belgium,  and  Italy.  Felt,  171,044  j)e.sos.  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  Embroidery  and  knitting  worsteds.  288,502  pe.sos.  from  Germany,  F'rance. 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Yarn,  all  w<s)l,  500,170  p<‘sos.  from  Italy,  I'rance,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom;  mixed,  81,827  pest)s,  from  Italy,  F'rance. 
.8pain,  and  Germany.  Cloaks  and  ponchos,  .53,550  pesos,  fnun  Germany,  the  Unite<l 
Kingdom,  and  Belgium.  Stockings,  108,420  pesos,  from  F'rance,  the  United  King- 
tlom,  and  Germany.  Billiard-table  cloth,  40,256  pe.sos,  from  F'rance  and  (iermany. 
Piece  goods,  all  wool,  6,173,821  pesos;  mixed,  2,900,677  pesos,  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  Germany,  F'rance,  and  Belgium;  silk,  mixed,  540,808  pesos,  from  F'rance,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Germany’.  Plu.sh,  1,104,345  pesos,  from  the  Unite<l  Kingdom. 
F'rance.  anil  Turkey. 

The  principal  imj>ortsof  cotton  in  1012  were;  Heady-made  clothing,  1,220,  KiO  pesos, 
from  F'rance  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Yarn,  dyed,  1.040,103  pesos,  from  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom;  undyed,  l,5ti3..514  jiesos, 
from  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  F'rance. 
Sacks,  352,142  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Belgium.  Chemi.se,  50,044  pe.sos.  from  Germany  and  F'rance.  Table  covers. 
136,828  pesos,  from  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Kibl)ons,  320,725  pe.sos. 
from  Germany’,  Italy,  F'rance,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Bedspreads,  630,057 
pesos,  from  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Belting,  161.057  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Germany,  ('onsets.  53.341  ])e.sos,  from  F'rance.  the 
United  States,  and  Italy’.  Curtains,  102,686  pesos,  from  F'rance,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Germany.  Laces,  1,397,930  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany’  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  F'rance.  Fringes,  73,200  j)esos,  from  Italy’,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Coarse  thread  for  wax  matches,  220,335  ])e.sos,  from  Spain,  F'rance.  and 
Italy.  Blankets,  147,148  pesos,  from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  F'rance.  Gloves. 
51,505  ]>esos,  from  Germany’.  Sewing  thriwl,  0.36,905  pe.sos,  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  F'rance,  and  Belgium.  Knitting  thread,  39,928  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  Twine,  306,502  pesos,  from  the  I'niteil  Kingdom,  F'rance,  and 
Germany.  Napkins  and  doilies,  178,029  pesos,  from  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Stockings.  1,458,262  pesos,  from  Germany  and  F'rance.  Handkerchiefs, 
076,969  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  F'rance,  and  Germany.  Passemen¬ 
terie,  107,616  pe.sos.  from  Italy,  Germany,  and  F'rance.  Ponchos,  88,371  pesos,  from 
Belgium  and  Germany.  Dimity,  163,242  pesos,  from  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Canvas,  412,828  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium 
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Mutiliii,  bleached,  4,!)H7,<)3(i  j)eso8,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  .‘iinall  amount.'! 
from  Italy,  (iermany,  and  France;  unhleached,  118,223  pesos,  from  the  Uniteil 
Kingdom  and  Italy;  dyed,  10,(i89,828  pesos,  from  the  Unite<l  Kingdom,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  France,  Drill,  l,l(i7,941  pe.'!os,  from  the  Uidted  Kingdom  and  Italy. 
Prints,  3,827,393  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
Piece  g(Kxls,  W(K)1  mixed,  1,304,883  i)esos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany. 
Belgium,  and  France;  silk  mixed,  l,5(M),23(i  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
tiermany,  and  Italy;  other  piece  gcwnls,  1,098,089  pe.sos,  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
France.  Germany,  Sjvain,  and  Italy.  Towels,  304,77(i  j)e8os,  from  Italy,  the  United 
Kingdom,-  Spain,  and  Germany.  Di.sh  and  floor  cloths,  9.5.0!)5  pesos,  from  Germany 
and  Belgium. 

The  principal  imports  in  1912  iinder  other  liliers  were:  Damask.  57,581  pesos,  from 
France,  Germany,  and  tin*  United  Kingdom.  Alpargatas  fa  kind  of  cloth  sandal  i, 
linished,  111,758  pesos;  unlinished.  134,788  pe.sos.  from  Spain.  Beady-made  clothing, 
linen,  148,444  ])eso.s,  from  France,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium; 
other  libers,  30.815  pe.sos,  from  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Bags, 
.800,384  pesos,  from  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  Briti.sh  possessions. 
Sail  cloth,  1,198,000  i)esos,  from  the  Uidted  Kingdom.  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany. 
Manila  rope,  09,435  jiesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Chemi.ses.  linen.  37, .800  jiesos, 
from  tiermany,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom;  waterproof  coats  and  cloaks, 
110,955  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  ainl  France.  Canvas  coats,  142,590  pesos, 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Coti  (a  kind  of  thick  cloth  or  ticking),  180.780  pesos, 
from  Belgium  and  Germany.  Collars,  linen.  108,740  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Germany.  Chuse  (a  thin  liber  cloth),  84,999  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Belgium,  and  Germany.  Lace,  linen,  58,270  pe.sos,  from  Spain.  France,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Burlap,  259,508  jiesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  .Irtilicial  tlowers  and  ornaments,  73,498  jiesos,  from  France  and  tiermany. 
t.’anvas  and  bags  for  meat  wrajijiing,  580,747  jiesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Women's  hats  and  bonnets,  178,:{44  jiesos,  from  France.  .lute  bagging,  8,058,175  jiesos. 
from  the  British  jios.st'.ssions,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Tvvine  for  binding  and 
like  uses,  073. 99t)  jie.sos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Germany.  t)ilcloth, 
388,080  Jiesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Tackle 
and  cordage,  418,011  jiesos.  from  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
German.v.  Linen  thread,  141,199  jiesos,  from  Belgium,  (iermany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Canvas,  785,t)04  jiesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
Germany.  Wagon  cloth,  222,979  jiesos,  from  the  United  Kingdotn,  France,  and 
Germany.  Xajikins  and  doilies.  225,779  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  ami  Belgium.  .Stockings,  thread,  305,008  jiesos,  from  France,  Germany, 
and  .Sjiain;  other  libers.  00,988  jiesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany. 
Handkerchiefs,  149,770  jiesos.  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  France. 
Pita,  in  hanks,  105.520  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  jiosse.ssions. 
Hats,  fur,  183,320  jies<is.  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  the  LTiited  States. 
Elastic  cloth  for  shoes,  90,028  jiesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
Other  elastic  cloth.  171,952  jiesos,  from  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany. 
Piece  gisnls,  linen,  817,790  jiesos,  from  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
Germany.  Waterjinsif  cloth,  225,759  jiesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Jute  cloth, 
48,180  Jiesos,  from  Belgium  and  Germany.  Other  piece  goods  08,703  pesos,  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Towels,  147,547  pesos,  from  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Belgium.  Jute  thread  and  twine,  149,500  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Belgium. 

(ItL.S,  GREASES,  ETC. 

l.'nder  this  title  is  included  4.79  per  cent  of  the  total  imjiorts. 

The  principal  imjiorts  in  1912  under  this  head  were:  Cottonseed  oil,  872,957  pesos, 
from  the  United  States.  .Schist  oil,  381,892  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Cod- 
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liver  oil.  i)esos,  ironi  (he  I'liited  States  and  the  I'nited  Kingdom.  Linseed 

oil,  52,227  pe.sos,  trom  the  L'nited  Kingdom  and  France.  Imbricating  oil,  2,(j09,(j!to 
pesos,  from  the  I'nited  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Rape  oil,  31,098  pe.sos,  from 
the  I'nited  Kingdom.  Olive  oil,  4,921,157  pesos,  from  Italy,  Spain,  the  United 
States,  and  France.  Palm  oil.  140,566  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  South  Africa, 
and  the  Rritish  po.ssc.s.sions.  Spirits  of  turpentine,  257,029  pesos,  from  the  United 
States.  Kerosene,  2,372,205  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  Rutter,  73,122  pe.«o.<. 
from  Denmark  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Naphtha,  unrefined,  5,917,883  pesos,  from 
the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Dutch  and  Rritish  possessions,  and  Peru. 
Parallin,  35,634  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  tiermany,  and  the  United  Kingdom . 
Petroleum,  residuotts,  38,293  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Va.«eline,  47,239  peso.'^, 
from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany. 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS. 

Under  this  title  is  included  3.71  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  which  are  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  following  countries  in  the  order  given;  France,  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Italy,  Relgium,  and  Spain. 

The  principal  imports  in  1912  under  this  head  were;  Acetic  acid,  74,239  pesos, 
from  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Relgium.  Roric  acid,  22,689  pesos,  from  the 
United  Kitigdom,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  Citric  acid,  156,324  pesos,  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France.  Sulphuric  acid,  62,716  pesos,  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Tannic  acid,  28,193  pesos,  from  Germany.  Tartaric 
acid,  917,095  pesos,  from  Germany  and  Italy.  Medicinal  cotton,  117,089  pesos,  from 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria.  Alum,  164,227  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Anhydrous  ammonia,  95,369  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Austria.  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  57,781  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.  Stearin  candles,  1,134,273  pesos,  from  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Paraffin  candles,  63,788  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Germany.  Carbolic  capsules,  68,900  pe.so8,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  162,946  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Calcium  carbide,  532,090 
pe.sos,  from  Norway,  the  United  States,  and  Sweden.  Calcium  chloride,  46,599  pesos, 
from  France.  Fireworks,  52,108  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and  China.  Glue, 
96,288  pesos,  from  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  Rennet,  31,232  pesos,  from  Germany 
and  Sweden.  Dynamite,  54,559  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 
Tantiing  extract.  152,831  pesos,  from  Italy  and  France.  Medicinal  gauze,  109,857 
pesos,  from  (Jermany,  Italy,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Gelatin,  37,817  pesos, 
from  France,  Germany,  and  Austria.  Glycerin,  39,289  pesos,  from  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Glucose,  286,238  pesos, 
from  the  United  States.  Gums,  not  otherwise  mentioned,  151,525  pesos,  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  Common  soap,  232,826  pesos,  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Scented  soap,  91,743  pesos, 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France.  Medicated  soap,  304,299  pesos, 
from  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany.  Malted  milk,  89,869  pe.sos,  from  the 
United  States.  Proprietary  medicines,  2,271,111  pe.sos,  from  France,  the  United 
States,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Perfumery,  1,462,695  pesos, 
from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Peroxide  of  manganese,  48,540 
pesos,  from  Belgium  and  Germany.  Pitch,  435,519  pesos,  from  the  United  States. 
Photographic  plates,  127,634  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  Insect  powder,  47,047  pe.sos,  from  Austria-Hungary.  Gunpowder,  blasting, 
77,360  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany;  other,  493,137  pesos,  from 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Roots,  herbs,  seeds,  etc., 
medicinal,  109,468  pesos,  from  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  Sea  salt,  444,586  pesos, 
from  Spain.  Table  salt,  51,313  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 
Scouring  soaps.  101,206  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and  France.  Sesqtiisulphide 
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of  phosphorus,  38,440  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Switzerland.  Silicate 
of  sodium,  78,946  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Caustic  soda,  328,779  pesos, 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Soda  ash,  70,665  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Sulphate  of  aluminum,  65,048  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  Barites,  35,275  pesos,  from  Germany.  Sulphate  of  copper,  193,283  pesos, 
from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Carbon  sulphide,  161,408  pesos, 
from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Borated  talc,  74,634  pesos,  from 
the  United  States. 

P.\INTS,  DYES,  ETC. 

Under  this  title  is  included  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  import.-^,  which  are  principally 
from  the  following  countries  in  the  order  given:  United  Kingdom,  Gennany,  the 
United  States,  France,  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  principal  imports  in  1912  under  this  head  were:  White  lead,  91,793  pesos,  from 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Aniline,  184,592  pesos,  from  Germany  and 
France.  Ultramarine,  105,594  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Var- 
ni.-ihes,  534,454  pe.sos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Germany.  Shoe  blacking,  96,039  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States.  Paint,  in  powder  or  lump,  274,555  pesos,  from  Germany, 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Mixed  paints,  664,389  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Enamel  paints,  188,320  pesos,  from  the 
United  States,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Pencils  and 
crayons,  91,866  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States, 
lied  lead,  53,065  pesos,  from  Gennany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Printing  and  lithographing  ink,  127,830  pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Slates.  Writing  ink,  64,862  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France. 

TIMBER,  WOODS,  STR.\W,  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF. 

Under  this  title  is  included  2.57  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 

The  heading  is  divided  into  two  classes:  First,  primary  and  relatively  primary 
products,  1911,  4,676,794  pe.sos;  1912,  3,756,520  pe.sos;  the  hnports  being  principally 
from  the  following  countries  in  the  order  given — Paraguay,  United  States,  Russia, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  France:  Second,  manufactures,  1911,  5,723,785  pesos; 
1912,  6,131,857  pesos,  the  imports  being  principally  from  the  following  countries  in  the 
order  given.  Germany,  the  United  States,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Austria, 
llung.iry,  Italy,  and  Belgium. 

The  principal  imports  in  1912  under  the  first  subhead  were:  Cork,  381,164  pesos 
from  Spain,  the  United  States,  Portugal,  and  France.  Empty  casks  and  staves, 
937,199  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  A.sh  in  the  rough, 
82,600  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Hardwood  lumber,  679,708  pesos, 
from  Paraguay.  Other  lumber,  51,290  pesos,  from  Paraguay,  the  United  States,  and 
Australia.  Walnut,  88,681  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  States,  and  Italy.  Oak 
in  the  rough,  394,157  pesos,  from  the  United  States;  dressed,  31,791  pesos,  from  Bel¬ 
gium  and  the  United  States.  Cedar  logs,  94,977  pesos,  from  Paraguay  and  Brazil. 
Fence  posts,  44,235  pesos,  from  Paraguay;  other  posts,  146,582  po.sos,  from  Gennany, 
Italy,  and  the  United  States. 

Ihr  other  lumber,  see  building  materials. 

Straw,  rushes,  etc.,  103,597  pesos,  from  Mexico,  Gennany,  Belgium,  and  Italy. 

Wood  pulp,  598,345  pesos,  from  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Germany. 

The  principal  imports  in  1912  under  the  second  subhead  were;  Trunks,  21,570  pe.sos, 
from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Tool  handles,  1*67,575  pesos,  from 
the  United  States,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Boxes,  wood,  213,466 
pesos,  from  Sweden,  France,  and  Germany.  Boxes,  meat  packing,  174,104  pesos, 
from  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Uniguay.  Wheelbarrows  and  trucks,  56,410 
pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Corks,  made,  129,232  pesos,  from  Spain.  Matting, 
9.5924°— Bull.  1—13—9 
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27,409  pesos,  from  Japan,  France,  and  Italy.  Ice  che.sts,  61,840  pe.sos,  from  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  Musical  instruments  not  otherwise  mentioned,  203,205  pesos, 
from  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Furniture  in  general,  2,705,004  pesos,  from  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
Pianolas,  20,000  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Pianos,  907,395  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  the  United  States,  and  Spain.  Hobby 
horses,  34,972  pesos,  from  France.  Pipes,  tobacco,  02,311  pesos,  from  Italy,  Germany, 
and  France.  Straw  hats,  290, .550  pesos,  from  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France. 
Shoe  pegs,  84,975  pesos,  from  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

l*.\rER  .\ND  M.VXl  F.\CTi  nES. 

Under  this  title  is  included  2.-57  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  The  heading  is  divided 
into  two  classes,  namely;  Paper  and  cardboard,  1911, 5,224,517  pe.sos;  1912,  5,749,443 
pesos,  the  imports  being  from  principally  the  following  countries  in  the  order  given — 
Germany,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Italy, 
and  Sweden:  Manufactures.  1911,  3,445,403  jje.sos;  1912,  4,117,4.59  pesos,  the  im¬ 
ports  being  principally  from  the  following  countries  in  the  order  given — Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Spain,  France.  Italy,  and  the  United  States. 

Under  the  lirst  subhead  the  principal  imjtorts  in  1912  were:  Pasteboard,  608,037 
pesos,  from  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden.  Cardboard,  ]50,4()9  pesos,  from 
Germatiy,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Carbon  paper,  38,4.50  j)esos,  from  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Print  paper,  27,813  tons,  valued  at  1,008,792  pesos, 
from  the  United  States,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Sweden.  Wrai)ping 
paper,  78,477  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Belgium. 
Writing  paper,  3,101  tons,  valued  at  474,124  pesos,  from  Germany,  Italy,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Spain.  Photographers’  paper,  108,998  jte.sos,  from  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  Cigarette  i)aj)er,  304,340  pesos,  from  France  and  Austria.  Sandpaper, 
30.253  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Fly  {taper, 
25,025  pesos,  from  the  I’nited  States.  Building  {taiter,  7,978  tons,  worth  1,190,044 
pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Netherlands.  Blotting  {taper, 
82,035  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Tissue 
pa{ter,  128,071  pe.sos,  from  Germany,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy.  Wall 
{taper,  288,875  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium. 

The  princi{)al  imports  in  1912  under  {taper  manufactures  were;  Bags,  52,858  {te.'Os, 
from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Calendars,  34,953  pesos,  from  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Boxes,  74,043  {tesos,  from  Germany.  France, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Paper  collars,  cuffs,  and  dickies,  121.251  {tesos,  from 
Germany.  Labels,  51,098  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France.  Germany,  and 
the  United  States.  Hy{tolithographic  printed  matter.  985,508  {te.^'os.  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  the  United  States,  and  Italy.  Books  and  pam{thlets. 
1,300,323  pesos,  from  Spain,  France,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the 
T'nited  States.  Blank  books,  299,500  {tesos,  from  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Music,  33,688  {tesos,  from  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  Playing  cards. 
26,160  pesos,  from  Spain,  the  United  States,  and  Fratice.  Papier-mache,  117,054 
pe.sos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Lithographs,  engravings, 
and  maps,  138,244  {tesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Italy.  Envelopes,  245.989  pesos,  from  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  I'nited  Kingdom . 
Postal  and  other  cards,  105.180  pesos,  from  Germany  and  Italy. 

HIDES,  SKIN’S,  .\ND  MAXUFACTURES. 

Under  this  title  is  included  1.02  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  which  are  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  following  countries  in  the  order  given:  L'nited  States,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  L'nited  Kingdom. 
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The  principal  imports  in  1912  under  this  heading  were:  Boots  and  shoes,  leather. 
45,262  dozen  pairs,  valued  at  647,012  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Switzerland;  other,  26,324  dozen  pairs,  worth  143,533  pesos,  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Switzerland.  Bill  books,  cigar  cases,  and  pocket 
books,  154,131  pesos,  from  Germany  and  France.  Belting,  278,336  pesos,  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  France.  Gloves,  187,974  pesos, 
from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Fur  garments,  201.970  pesos, 
from  France  and  Italy.  Furs  94,157  pesos,  from  France  and  Germany.  Calfskins, 
dressed,  112  tons,  valued  at  444,602  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and 
France.  Goat  skins,  dressed,  154  tons,  valued  at  780,806  pesos,  from  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Germany.  Sheepskins,  dressed,  22  tons,  valued  at  47,661  pesos, 
from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Morocco  (marroquin).  117  tons, 
valued  at  466,908  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany.  Morocco 
(tttjilete),  29  tons,  valued  at  51,263  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and 
Germany.  Pony  skins,  20  tons,  worth  57,163  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  States, 
and  Germany.  Traveling  bags,  51,985  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

IRON,  STEEL,  .\ND  MANUFACTURES. 

Under  this  title  is  inchided  11.95  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 

The  heading  is  divdded  into  two  classes,  viz,  primary  and  relatively  primary  articles, 
1911,  22,885,459  pesos,  1912,  22,342,960  pesos,  the  imports  being  principally  from  the 
following  countries  in  the  order  given — United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Belgium,  the 
United  States,  and  France;  and  manufactures,  1911, 20,200,282  pesos,  1912,  23,654,682 
pesos,  the  imports  being  principally  from  the  following  countries  in  the  order  given: 
Germany,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy. 

The  principal  imports  in  1912  under  the  first  subhead  were :  Steel  ingots  and  plates, 
5,755  tons,  valued  at  575,463  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  small  amounts 
from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Belgium.  Wire,  galvanized,  smooth,  up  to 
No.  14,  41,777  tons,  worth  2,088,847  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States;  same.  No.  15  and  above,  741  tons,  worth  78,703  pesos,  from  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  United  Kingdom;  galvanized,  twisted,  375  tons,  worth  26,218  jmjsus, 
from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States;  galvanized,  barbed, 
15,998  tons,  worth  959,881  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Belgium;  not  galvanized,  up  to  No.  14,  18,655  tons,  worth  746.180 
pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom;  same. 
No.  15  and  above,  536  tons,  worth  42,899  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States.  Wire,  tinned  or  nickeled,  205  tons,  worth  28,707  pesos,  from 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  Nails,  5,971  tons,  worth  568,343  pesos,  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States. 
Strap  and  hoop  iron  and  steel,  3,201  tons,  worth  128,020  pesos,  from  Germany,  Bel¬ 
gium,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Iron  in  ingots  and  plates,  190,254 
tons,  worth  6,516,677  pesos,  from  Germany,  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  France.  Wrought  iron,  30,481  tons,  worth  2,852,878  pesos,  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  the  United  States,  France,  and  Belgium.  Gal¬ 
vanized  iron,  91,194  tons,  worth  6,383,572  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  principally, 
with  small  amounts  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Staples,  wire, 
S99  tons,  worth  53,938  pesos,  from  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Bolts  and  nuts,  9,730  tons,  worth  1,100,499  pesos,  from  Belgium,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Fence  rods,  4,145  tons,  worth 
165,806  pesos,  from  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany. 

For  tubing  and  piping,  see  building  materials,  and  for  railway,  carriage,  automobile, 
and  wagon  material,  see  locomotion,  etc. 

The  principal  imports  in  1912  under  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  were:  Sewing- 
maebine  needles,  23.320  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
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States;  other  ncedlea,  47,769  pesos,  from  Germany,  Franee,  and  the  I'nited  Kingdom. 
Firearms  and  accessories,  402,814  pe.sos,  from  tlie  U nited  Stales,  llelgium,  and  Germany . 
Kitchen  and  household  utensils  1,428,677  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States.  Galvanized-iron  buckets,  59,227  pesos,  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany.  Bathtubs,  412,615  pesos,  from  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Augers  and  bits,  110,686  pesos,  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Anvils,  34,485  pe.sos,  from 
France,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Hinges,  161,647  pe.sos,  from 
Germany  principally,  the  United  States,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Pumps. 
415,089  pe.sos,  from  the  United  States  principally,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Cable,  154  tons,  worth  24,639  pe.sos,  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  Kingdom;  cable,  galvanized,  767  tons,  worth  168,678  pesos,  from  the 
United  Kingdom  principally,  Germany,  and  France.  Chains,  1,598  tons,  valued  at 
250.273  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  Safes. 
103.702  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany. 
Steam  boilers,  390,  valued  at  498,348  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States.  Locks,  344,533  pesos,  from  Germany  principally,  Belgium, 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Padlo(;ks,  58,400  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United 
State-,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Sewer  pipe,  11,493  tons,  worth  346,239  pe.sos. 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  France.  (For  other  piping,  see  building  material.) 
Ranges,  stoves,  and  stovepipes,  298,961  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  France.  Pocketknives,  76,561  pesos,  from  Germany  princi¬ 
pally.  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Cutlery,  298,551  pesos,  from  Germany. 
France,  the  United  Kingtlom,  and  the  United  States.  Closet  tanks,  116,116  pesos, 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Staples,  65,610  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  United  States.  Axes,  193,290  pesos,  from  the  United  States  princi¬ 
pally,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Saddlers’  hardware,  68,211  pesos, 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  France.  ArtLsans’  and  household  hardware,  543,813 
pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium. 
Heating  radiators,  73, .336  pesos.  Files,  204,480  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  France.  Keys,  64,350  pesos,  from  the  United  States, 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Wrenches,  54,638  pesos,  from  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Adding  machines,  1,743,  valued 
at  139,440  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France.  Sewing  machines. 
65,736,  valued  at  831,761  pe.sos,  from  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Typewriters. 
7.191.  valued  at  247,750  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Sheep-shearing 
machines.  31,323  pesos,  from  the  L*nited  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Machines, 
not  specified,  7,190,819  pesos;  .spare  parts  for  the  same,  3,015,467  pe.sos,  from  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  France,  and  Italy.  Hammers,  52,384  pesos, 
from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Sugar-mill  requisites,  161.602 
pe.sos,  from  France.  (Jas  meters,  102,067  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Wind¬ 
mills  and  pumps,  407,540  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Motors,  not  classified. 
1,183,924  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  Fur¬ 
niture.  iron,  44.775  pe.sos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Razors,  144,366  pesos,  from 
Germany.  Caldrons  and  pots,  34,224  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium, 
and  France.  Bolts,  60,461  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France. 
Sadirons.  77,859  pesos,  from  Germany,  Belginm,  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Pens,  78,286  pesos,  from  the  British  posse.ssions  and  Germany.  Litho¬ 
graphic.  typographic,  wine,  liay,  and  wool  presses,  251,158  pesos,  from  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  France.  Saws,  123,248  pe.sos,  from  the  United  States,  France, 
the  L’nited  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Wire  cloth,  347,946  pesos,  from  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Sheep  shears,  29,272  pesos,  from  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  United  Kingdom;  other  shears,  72,377  pesos,  from  Germany,  France, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Windlasses,  64,787  pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Haines,  45.625  pe.sos,  from  the  United  States. 
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ruder  this  title  is  included  3.73  per  cent  of  the  toUil  imports. 

The  headiiip;  is  divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  primary  and  relatively  primary  arti¬ 
cles,  1911,  5.386,841  pesos,  1912,  3,723,386  pesos,  the  imports  being  principally 
from  the  following  countries  in  the  order  given — United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Spain,  the  United  States,  and  France;  and  manufactures,  1911, 10,092,845  pesos,  1912, 
10,643,323  pe.so3,  the  imports  being  principally  from  the  following  countries  in  the 
order  given:  Germany,  France,  the  T'nited  Kingdom.  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States. 

The  principal  imports  in  1912  under  the  first  subhead  were:  Copper  in  ingots  and 
plates.  584,494  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Tiit  in 
ingots  and  plates,  334,046  pesos, -from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 
Tin  plate,  1.220,138  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium.  Antifrictional 
metal,  51,347  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Silver, 
unwrought,  140,705  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  and  Bolivia.  T.ead,  in  ingots 
and  plates,  909,821  pesos,  from  Spain  principally,  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  and  France. 
Zinc  in  ingots  and  bars,  69,301  pesos,  from  Belgium  and  Germany.  Zinc  in  .sheets, 
plain  and  corrugated,  313,096  pesos,  from  Belgium  and  Germany.  Zinc  in  other 
shape,  28,962  pesos,  from  Germany  and  Belgium. 

The  principal  imports  in  1912  under  the  second  subhead  were:  Pins,  39,516  pesos; 
hatpins,  41,439  pesos;  from  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Imitation  jewelry,  35,388  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States.  Gold  watches,  22,804,  worth  614,820  pesos,  from  Switzerland. 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Other  watches,  626,082,  worth 
1.445,915  pesos,  from  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Silver  ornaments,  69,070  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany, 
.lewelry,  1,916,627  pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Belgium.  Umbrella  and  parasol  frames,  105,103  pesos,  from  Germany.  Scales. 
252,358  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Brass 
hinges,  18,786  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
Hooka  and  eyes,  92,456  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Brass  spigots  and  faucets,  82,518  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
and  Germany.  Copper  and  brass  tubing,  274,450  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  France.  Lead  tubing,  64,648  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
I.ead  shot,  103,353  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Empty  cartridge  cases. 
81,105  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  Brass  locks,  31,431  pesos,  from 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Brass  nails,  131,105  pesos,  from  I'Vance,  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Phonographs,  111,163  pesos,  from  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  United  States.  Saddlery  fittings,  36,719  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France.  Mathematical,  optical,  physical,  and  surgical  instruments. 
260,677  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
Brass  and  copper  machines  and  spare  parts,  407,279  pesos,  from  Germany.  Brass 
furniture,  113,385  pesos,  from  the  L^nited  Kingdom.  Eyelets,  52,007  pesos,  from  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  Tin  foil,  62,807  pesos,  from  Germany  and  Italy, 
ChK'ks,  257,126  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Switzerland.  Soda 
siphons,  144,911  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Austria.  Printing 
type,  48,780  pesos,  from  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Screws,  36,923 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Manufactures 
of  aluminum  not  classified,  55,416  pesos,  from  Germany  and  Italy.  ManufacBires  of 
copper  and  brass  not  classified,  1,112,019  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  France.  Electroplate  manufactures,  873,175  pesos,  from  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Manufactures  of  tin 
plate  not  classified,  155,455  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France. 
Lighting  apparatus,  gas,  electric,  and  oil,  763,834  pest>8,  from  Germany,  France,  the 
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l'iiit«d  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Pewter  manufactures  not  classilied, 
07,949  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Silver 
manufactures  not  classified,  175,100  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
Germany.  Lead  manufactures  not  classified,  47,512  pesos,  from  France,  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Manufactures  of  other  metals  not  cUussified, 
201.111  pesos,  from  Germany  and  France. 

.\GRICULTURAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 

Under  this  title  is  included  3.26  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  which  are  principally 
from  the  following  countries  in  the  order  given:  United  States,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  principal  imports  in  1912  under  this  heading  were;  Plows,  54,603,  worth  852,018 
pesos,  from  the  United  States  principally,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Plow 
repair  parts,  113,314  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Plow  castings,  146,861  pesos,  from 
the  United  States  principally,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Plow  beams  and 
handles,  11,971  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Shellers,  678,  worth  142,740  pesos, 
from  the  United  States  principally,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Mowers,  2,705,  worth 
342,362  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Reaper  binders,  29,998,  worth  2,811,249  pesos, 
from  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  Canada.  Drills  and  planters,  15,598,  worth 
341,566  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Thrashing  machines,  1,454,  worth  1,572,054 
pesos,  from  the  United  States  principally,  Australia,  and  Germany.  Mowing  machines, 
2,886,  worth  145,785  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Harrows,  11,371,  worth  227,420 
pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Scythes,  26,074  pesos,  from  France  and  Germany. 
Hay  forks,  155,512  pesos,  from  the  United  States  principally,  Germany,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Picks,  spades,  and  shovels,  350,526  pesos,  from  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom-  Horse  rakes,  73,362  pesos,  from  the  United  States  ami 
Germany.  Farm  tools  not  classified,  153,050  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Binder  twine,  14,327  tons,  worth  2,865,422  pesos, 
from  the  United  States.  Seed  potatoes,  304,628  pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  and 
Spain.  Alfalfa  seed,  767,821  pesos,  from  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  Other  seed 
not  classified,  1,108,203  pesos,  from  Germany,  Italy,  and  France. 

LOCOMOTION — RAILWAY  CARS,  EQUIPMENT,  RAILS,  CARRIAGES,  AUTOMOBILES,  AND 

BICYCLES. 

Under  this  title  is  included  8.52  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  which  are  principally 
from  the  following  countries  in  the  order  given:  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  Belgium,  France,  and  Russia. 

The  principal  imports  in  1912  under  this  heading  were;  Automobiles,  4,281,  worth 
5,346,149  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  States,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Belgium.  Axle  boxes,  36,630  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Carts,  462,  worth 
28,100  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Carriages, 
13,052,  worth  349,940  pesos,  from  the  United  States  principally.  Railway  carriages, 
121,  worth  1,234,447  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany. 
Riiilway  freight  cars,  3,912,  worth  3,950,791  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium, 
the  United  States,  and  Germany.  Tramway  cars,  176,  worth  280,215  pesos,  from  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Steel  ties,  251,543  pesos,  from  Gennany  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Fishplates,  1,188,964  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  the  United  States,  and  Russia.  Axles,  carriage,  112,200  pesos,  from  France; 
other,  231,011  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United  States. 
Brakes,  86,756  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Launches,  806,579  jiesos,  from  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Rubber  automobile  and  carriage 
tires,  323,099  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United  States, 
Carriage  and  coach  trimmings,  64,226  pesos,  from  France  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Accessories  and  repairs  for  carriages  and  automobiles,  1,559,178  pesos,  from  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Gennany.  Railway  material  not  clas.sified,  5,195,266  pesos, 
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from  the  United  Kingdoiiv  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Tramway  material  not  classified, 
214,666  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Motor 
cycles,  926,  worth  92,600  peso.s,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United 
States.  Wagon  and  carriage  springs,  319,078  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  Germany.  Steel  rails,  5,272,960  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  the  United  States,  and  Russia.  Wheels  and  axles  1,302,619  pesos,  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  tlie  United  States,  and  Germany.  Bicycles,  8,811,  worth  324,848 
pe.sos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Dump  carts,  234,343 
pesos,  from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Locomotives,  190,  worth 
2,268,045  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  tTnited 
States. 

E.tKTHS,  STONES,  GLASS,  COAL.  ETC. 

Under  this  title  U  included  8.74  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 

The  class  is  divided  into  two  suhcla.sses,  viz,  primary  and  relatively  primary  mate¬ 
rials,  1911,  28,442,702  i)esos;  1912,  28,780,696  j)esos,  the  imports  being  principally 
from  the  following  countries  in  the  order  given — United  Kingdom  (about  90  j)er  centj 
Uruguay,  France,  the  United  States,  and  Norway;  and  manufactures,  1911,  4,759,374 
pesos;  1912,  4,836,530  pe.sos,  the  imports  being  principally  from  the  following  countries 
in  the  order  given:  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  the  United 
■States,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Under  the  first  subhead  the  principal  imports  in  1912  were:  Paving  blocks,  505,587 
pesos,  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Uruguay.  Paving  stones,  589,413  pesos,  from 
Uruguay.  Asbestos,  102,261  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Asphalt, 
191,243  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy.  Natural 
asjjhalt  rock,  28,500  pesos,  from  Italy.  Sulphur,  1.54,775  pesos,  from  Italy.  Kaolin, 
45,521  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Coal,  3,707,956  tons,  worth 
25,955,692  pe.sos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  small  amounts  from  the  United 
States  and  Gennany.  Coke,  31,088  tons,  worth  248,700  pesos,  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Precious  stones  and  pearls,  unmounted,  .531,4.55  pesos,  from  France  principally. 
Fire  clay,  46,895  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium.  Carbonate  of  lime, 
91,531  pesos,  from  Belgium,  Gennany,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Under  the  subhead  "  Manufactures”  the  principal  imports  in  1912  were:  Eyeglasses, 
29,271  pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Fire  tiles,  37,519  pesos. 
Glass  pumps,  syringes,  etc.,  136, .5(17  pesos,  from  Gennany,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  France.  Washstands,  161,9.55  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Bottles  and  flasks,  apothecaries’,  181,796  pest)s,  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and 
France.  Other  bottles  and  flasks,  411,627  pe.sos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  Austria.  Watch  and  spectacle  crystals,  46,247  pc.sos,  from  France  and 
Gennany.  Mirrors,  with  or  without  frame,  74,934  pesos,  from  Belgium,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  France.  Lanterns.  58,470  pesos,  from  the  United 
States,  Italy,  and  France.  Lamps,  glass,  porcelain,  etc..  122,866  pesos,  from  Gennany 
principally,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium.  Opera  and  field 
glasses,  41,471  pesos,  from  France  and  Gennany.  Closet  bowls,  105,465  pesos,  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Incandescent  bulbs,  157,218  pe.sos.  from  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Lamp  shades,  37,924  pesos,  from  Gennany.  School  slates,  24,626  pesos, 
from  Gennany.  Gla.ss  tubing,  226,171  pesos,  from  Germany,  Belgium,  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Glassware,  not  enumerated,  80,760  pesos,  from 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Manufactures  of  gla.ss  not 
enumerated,  1,169,894  pesos,  from  Gennany,  Belgium,  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Netherlands.  Earthenware  not  enumerated,  998.2-53  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  I 'ranee.  Porcelain  not  enumer¬ 
ated,  434,106  pesos,  from  Gennany  and  France.  Marble,  jasper,  and  alabaster,  worked 
or  dres-sed,  184,028  pesos,  from  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  Majolica,  terra-cotta, 
and  biscuit  ware,  86,448  pesos,  from  France,  Gennany.  and  the  L'nited  Kingdom. 
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BUILUINO  MATERIALS. 

Under  this  title  i.s  included  8.13  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  which  are  jirincipally 
from  the  followin'^  countries  in  the  order  "iven:  The  United  States,  the  United  Kinc:- 
doni,  Belgium,  Germany,  Canada,  rram-e,  and  Uruguay. 

The  principal  importa  in  1912  under  this  heading  were:  Building  sand,  326,921  ton.-, 
from  I'ruguay.  Roofing  asphalt,  586  tons,  worth  29,311  pesos,  from  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Common  tiles,  23,169  thousand,  worth 
392,205  pesos,  from  France  principally,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Glazed 
tiles,  20,588  tons,  worth  1,094,138  pesos,  from  Belgium,  Spain,  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France.  Galvanized  iron  tubing,  13,415  tons,  worth  1,341,502  pesos, 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Germany.  Other  iron  tubpig. 
25,094  tons,  worth  1,214,474  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  Cedar, 
30,074  cubic  meters,  worth  360,897  pesos,  from  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  Australia.  Iron 
columns,  3,080  tons,  worth  246,426  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Refractory  bricks,  5,928  thousand,  worth  118,560  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany.  Marble  in  the  block,  1,766  cubic  meters,  worth  61,810  pesos, 
from  Italy.  Marble,  jasper  and  alabaster,  worked,  6,806  cubic  meters,  worth  697,868 
pesos,  from  Italy  principally  and  Belgium.  Mosaic,  3,513  tons,  worth  205,208  pesos, 
from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Parquetry, 
80,835  square  meters,  worth  242,505  pe.so8,  from  Belgium,  Italy,  Germany,  and  .\u8tria. 
White  pine,  112,075  cubic  meters,  worth  2,207,272  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Oregon  pine,  939  cubic  meters,  worth  13,148  pesos,  from  the  United  States. 
Yellow  pine  in  the  rough  (pino  de  tea),  528,803  cubic  meters,  worth  8,460,852  pesos; 
yellow  pine,  dre.ssed,  1,041  cubic  meters,  worth  29,998  pesos,  from  the  United  States 
principally,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Spruce  pine  in  the  rough,  273,102 
cubic  meters,  worth  3,823,429  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  principally, 
Sweden,  and  .Austria.  Roofing  slates,  37,078  square  meters,  worth  14,832  pesos,  from 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Tiles,  1,022  thousand,  worth  30,660  pesos,  from 
France.  Cement,  375,821  tons,  worth  4,134,03  Ipesos,  from  Belgium,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Sweden.  Iron  beams,  84,881  tons,  worth  3,395,198  pesos, 
from  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Vitrified  piping,  711,998 
pieces,  worth  152,993  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Window  and  plate  glass. 
1,642,794  square  meters,  worth  1,594,663  pesos,  from  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Germany.  Paving  and  skylight  glasses,  5,758  tons,  worth  223,962  pesos,  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  France.  Plaster  of  Paris,  3,224  tons,  worth  96,732 
pesos,  from  the  United  States  and  France. 

ELECTRICAL  AI-PARATUS. 

Under  this  title  is  included  2.42  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  which  are  principally 
from  the  following  countries  in  the  order  given:  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  Italy,  and  France. 

The  principal  imports  in  1912  under  this  heading  were:  Storage  batteries,  77,216 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  Insulators,  earthenware,  china,  and 
porcelain,  130,6.59  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
Wire  and  cable,  3,209,689  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States,  .\mperemeter8  and  voltmeters,  21,535  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Electric  light  carbon,  142,836  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France.  Loom  insulators,  31,180  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Insulating  tubes,  179,436  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany.  Commutators,  30,698  pesos,  from  the  United  Slates,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Belgium.  Fuses,  28,215  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States.  Dynamos  and  electric  motors,  1,697,1.59  pesos,  from  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  France.  Small  motors,  127, .560  pesos,  from 
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the  United  States.  Vulcanized  fiber,  19,078  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  United  States.  Switches,  21,465  pesos,  from  Germany,  and  the  United 
States.  Interrupters,  119,840  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Arc 
lamps,  134,404  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
Incandescent  lamps,  441,208  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Electric  meters,  500,064  pesos,  from  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Electric  batteries,  51,290  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Battery  jars,  12,573  pe.sos,  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  Other  material  for  batteries,  438,335  pesos,  from 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Portable  lamps,  80,026  pesos,  from  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  United  States.  Rheostats,  22,656  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  Electric  ventilators,  77,744  pe,sos,  from  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Electric  bells,  23,334  pesos,  from  Germany.  Underground  cable  accessories, 
535,533  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Telephone  apparatus,  90,932 
pesos,  from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Telephone  material, 
25,342  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Norway. 
Telegraph  apparatus  and  material,  83,045  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Nor¬ 
way.  Electric  accessories  not  classified,  155,374  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  Electric  material  not  classified,  779,215  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

MISCELL.WEOUS. 

Under  this  title  is  included  3.82  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  which  are  principally 
from  the  following  countries  in  the  order  given:  Germany,  P'rance,  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  Italy,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  Spain. 

The  principal  imports  in  1912  under  this  heading  were:  P'ans,  112,040  dozen,  worth 
80,378  pesos,  from  China,  Italy,  Germany,  F'rance,  and  Spain.  Manufactures  of  gutta¬ 
percha  and  rubber  not  classified,  591,346  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  France.  Manufactures  of  celluloid  not  classified.  36.413  pesos,  from  Germany 
and  P'rance.  Whalebone,  natural  and  imitation,  76,468  pesos,  from  P'rance.  Buttons, 
584,325  pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Rubber  boots  and  shoes,  41,973 
pesos,  from  the  United  States,  P'rance,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Rubber  tubing, 
289,273  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Brushes, 
130,236  dozen,  worth  183,965  pesos,  from  Germany,  P'rance,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
C^inematographic  films,  44,755  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  P'rance,  and  Italy.  Col¬ 
lars.  cuffs,  and  dickies  of  celluloid,  41,308  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States.  Graphophone  disks  and  cylinders,  211,807  pesos,  from  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  United  States.  Sponges,  56,438  pes<.)s,  from  the  Unite(f  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  P'rance,  and  Italy.  Jewelry  boxes,  00,135  pe8t)s,  from  Germany, 
P'rance,  and  Switzerland.  Other  small  boxes  not  enumerated,  103,404  pesos,  from 
P'rance,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Water  filters,  50,504  pesca,  from  Ger¬ 
many  and  France.  Rubber  erasers,  35,167  pesos,  from  Germany.  Toys  not  enumer¬ 
ated,  732,595  pesos,  from  Germany  and  France.  Pencil  cases,  25,853  pesos,  from 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  Articles  for  church  use, 
133,175  pesos,  from  P’rance,  Spain,  and  Italy,  ('ombs,  295,024  pe.sos,  from  P'rance. 
Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Rabbit  fur,  255,572  pesos,  from  Belgium,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  P'rance.  Human  hair,  68,800  pest)s,  from  P'rance  and  Italy.  Brushes, 
104,374  pesos,  from  Germany  and  Italy.  Paintings,  artistic,  65,269  pesos,  from  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany.  Live  plants,  75,578  pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  and  ('hile. 
Feathers  for  hats,  166,455  pesos,  from  France.  Rubber  heels  and  soles,  58,736  pesos, 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Austria,  and  the  United  States.  AjKithecaries’  utensils 
and  apparatus,  659,600  pesos,  from  Germany,  P'rance,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Desk 
acce.ssories  not  enumerated,  100,711  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
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France.  Gas-making  materials,  39,979  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Germany.  Mining  requisites  not  enumerated,  234,880  pesos,  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Materials  for  sanitarj'  works, 
1,105,043  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  Materials  for  port  construc¬ 
tion,  211,439  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden,  and  Germany.  Materials  for 
bridge  construction,  1,033,855  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  France.  Postal  and  other  packages,  3,428,805  pesos,  from  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

IMPORTS  BY  PORTS. 


The  imports  by  ports  for  the  last  four  years  were  as  follows: 


1909 

1910 

,  1911 

1912 

Pexost. 

Buenos  Aires .  241, m7, 773 

Ko.sario .  37,509,344 

Bahia  Blanca .  11, .509, 109 

La  Plata .  4,439,014 

Santa  Fe .  1,465,693 

Campana .  2,674,636 

Pesos. 
280,88:5,965 
38, 590, 548 
8,137,940 
9,104,380 
4,074,451 
3,254,235 
2,472,407 

i  Pesos. 

1  292,015,684 
37,800,115 
8, 167, 164 
9,924,068 
3,797,772 
3,044,972 
4,608,304 

1  Pesos. 

1  315,161,70:5 

32,465,988 
11,475,661 
9,251,4:51 
3,;597,492 
3,a33,:551 
2,920, 151 
1,569,  .588 
1,184,077 
liOI,477 
528, 708 
384, 190 
108,602 
7o,9o:i 
74,:50.5 
67,372 
2,552.404 

Zanitc' . .' .  723,701  ! 

Colon .  274,344  , 

Parana .  121,206  ' 

Concordia .  324, 087 

LaPaz .  18,890  1 

Hendoza .  35,752 

Gualeguavehu .  178, 1:i8 

San  Nicolas .  14,829  ■ 

Other  ports .  2,459,519 

90,5,806 

600,646 

229,991 

417,401 

94,273 

106,792 

342,0t»:5 

67,598 

2,427,6t» 

804,678 
502,415 
388,874 
416,879 
115,391 
128, 794 
t  177,474 

5, 108 
3,832,936 

Total .  302,756.095 

1  '  1 

351,770,656 

366,810,686 

384, 853, 41.9 

Of  the  total  of  Argentine  imports  2!I2, 278,405  pesos  were  dutiable  and  92,575,004 
pe.sos  duty  free. 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports  by  principal  countries  of  destination  were  as  follows: 


1909  1910  1911  1912 


Pesos.  Pesos.  Pesos.  j  Pesos. 

United  Kingaom.  .  80.745,000  80.792.48,5  91.841,2.31  121,373,358 

Germany .  41,353,332  45,0.54,817  43,073,014  |  53.995,175 

Belgium .  41,300,799  30,4.80,743  3,5,025.tn5  '■  37,2,58,225 

France .  38,990,004  37,701.712  39,092.434  j  36,0.52,009 

United  States .  20,000,790  25,323,5til  i  24,300,404  32,391,148 

Brazil .  10,028.413  17,542,020;  17,874. 10(il  22,1)40.302 

Italv .  12,03.5,710  1  10,474.802  13. .580, 063  !  21,147,902 

Netherlands .  6,052,385  ,  4,300,508  6,440,459  10,027,223 

Uniguav .  1,363,901  i  1,533,957  2.340.913  4.714,480 

Siiain .  3,200,259  1  2,870,077  ,  2,177,729  3,  .582. 495 

Austria-Himgarv .  1.2.54,599  '  1,807,703  ^  2.398,076  2,890,798 

Chile .  2,071,507  '  2, 700.  .51.6  :  2.988,695  2,450,280 

Sweden .  770,738  743,195  ;  1,004,209  |  1,490,050 

Norway .  421,081  251,247  \  574,073  1,804,741 

I’aragtiav .  150,478  143,250  ;  429,1'.1«  1,219,925 

Bolivia .  498.773  j  578,478  !  782,407  930,384 

Cuba .  543.9,58  i  7ia,759  .  5l»,344  782.741 

British  possessions .  1,274  |  281,577  205,371  508,994 

Portugal .  2i’.0,032  ;  1,020,429  '  280,372  ■  507,019 

Ru.s.sia .  241,985  i  109,0.37  260,200  370,643 

.South  Africa .  111,972  I  3,37,254  252.158  147,128 

On  orders .  117,8.37,922  103,783,2.35  30,357,095  114,903,510 

Other  countries .  4,231,490  ,  3.845,977  1,04.5,582  3,052,000 

Total .  397,350,528  1  372,020,0.55  324,097,538  480,391,2.50 

In  United  States  gold .  1385,430.012  $301,447,273  $314,956,612^  $405,979,518 
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The  experts  above  classified  by  countries  include  only  such  exports  as  are  shipped 
to  a  definite  destination.  The  shipments  “on  orders,”  which,  as  is  seen  from  the 
above  table,  comprehend  in  1912  nearly  24  per  cent,  are  shipments  subject  to  cable  or 
mail  orders  as  to  final  destination.  Nearly  all  of  these  “on  order”  shipments  ulti¬ 
mately  reach  the  western  European  countries  and  in  about  the  same  jjroportion  as 
the  direct  shipments  to  these  countries  as  given  in  the  table  above.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  such  countries  as  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and  Chile  occupy  a  rank 
above  that  to  which  they  are  in  reality  entitled  if  these  “on  order”  shipments  could 
be  apportioned  to  final  destination. 

Not  considering  “on  orders  ”  of  the  eight  leading  countries  in  the  table  above  there 
was  a  gain  in  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  29,532,127  j)esos;  to  Germany  of 
10,922,161  pesos;  to  the  Netherlands  of  9,586,764  pesos;  to  the  United  States  of 
8,090,684  pesos;  to  Italy  of  7,561,299  pesos;  to  Brazil  of  4,772,256  pesos;  and  to 
Belgium  of  1,632,620  pesos.  There  was  a  loss  in  the  exports  to  France  of  3,640,425 
pesos. 

The  percentages  that  the  exports  of  these  eight  countries  and  “on  orders”  bear  to 
the  total  Argentine  exports  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

fnited  Kingdom . 

20.3 

21.7 

28.3 

25.3 

Germany . 

10.4 

12.1 

13.3 

11.3 

France . 

9.8 

10.1 

12.2 

7.0 

llclgium . 

10.4 

X.2 

11.0 

7.8 

United  States . 

0.6 

0.8 

7.5 

6.7 

Brazil . 

4.2 

4.7 

5.5 

4.7 

3.2 

2.  S 

4.2 

4.4 

Netherlands . 

1.5 

1.2 

2.0 

,3.3 

On  orders . 

29.7 

27.8 

11.2 

23.9 

Ai^entine  exports  are  classified  under  six  heads  as  follows : 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912  '( 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

PCHOS. 

Pesos. 

Live  animals  and  meat  products . 

153, 548,  .356 

161,006,592 

168,394,73.3 

188,215,956  i 

Agricultural  products . 

2.30,  ,503, 996 

196,581,619 

139, 7ti4, 3.86 

278,186,572 

Forest  products . 

8.927,362 

10,  .564,  .525 

12.2.54,li04 

8,98:1,112 

Mine  products . 

742,707 

539,902 

.565,  .3:18 

2.85,272  : 

Hunting  and  fishing . 

752,020 

1,42.8.851 

1,66.3.2,85 

2,008,212 

Miscellaneous . 

2,876,087 

2,504,5'« 

2,055. 192 

2,712,132 

ToUil . . 

.397,3.50,528 

.372,626,a55 

.324,697,538 

480,391,256 

In  United  States  gold . 

$385,430,012 

$.361,447,273 

$:U4,956.612 

$465,979,518  i. 

LIVE  ANIMALS 

AND  MEAT 

PRODUCTS. 

This  heading  is  divided  into  four  classes  as  follows: 


1909  1910  1911  1912  J 


Pesos.  Pesos.  1  Pesos.  Pesos. 

Live  animals .  4,992,726  .  5,0o5,70<>  |  9,460,148  10,964,057 

Ordinary  animal  products .  130,386,137:  135,033,322  137,38:1,129  I  155,028,017 

Elaborated  animal  products .  15,850,673  18,286,2:17  i  17,640,268,  19,780,226 

Residuary  animal  products .  2,318,820  ,  2,631,327  3,911,188  |  2,443,056 


153,548,356  i  161,006,592  |  168,394,733  i  188,215.956  ,.i 


Total 
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In  the  flasf  “live  animals”  the  exports  for  l}t]2  were  as  follows: 


Heiol. 

\:iluc. 

i 

i 

15,4So 

261,416 

7 

i~’ 

*  Petos. 

309, 700 

9,140;0H0 

17 

12,549  , 
969 

3,876 

17,629 

.528, 870 

104. S9S 

314,694 

9 

270 

Total . 

10. 964. 6.‘i7 

Practically  all  of  the  asses  and  llamas  were  shipped  to  Bolivia,  and  the  mules  to 
Bolivia,  Chile,  and  South  Africa.  Of  the  beef  cattle,  90,025  head  went  to  Uruguay, 
72,103  head  to  Brazil,  and  15,689  head  to  Italy.  Of  the  horses,  2,766  head  went  to 
Uruguay,  1,498  head  to  Brazil,  and  250  head  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  sheep, 
37,304  went  to  Uruguay,  22,785  to  Belgium,  and  15,738  to  Italy. 

In  the  class  “ordinary  animal  products,’’  the  exjwrts  for  1912  were: 


Articles. 


Uorns  of  cattle . 

Frozen  beef . 

Chilled  beef . 

Frozen  mutton . 

Hair  and  bristles . 

Goatskins . 

Kid  skins . 

Lambskins . 

Salt  sheepskins . 

Unwashw  sheep.sk  ins . 

Salt  cattle  hides . 

Flint  cattle  hides . 

Salt  horsehides . 

Flint  horsehides . 

Unwashed  wool . 

Smoked  tongues . 

Jerked  beef . 

Miscellaneous  frozen  meats. 

Total . 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Peso». 

•  tons. . 

2,845 

216,239 

do.... 

317,620 

31,761,95.5 

do.... 

25,231 

2,523,121 

do.... 

70,175 

5,613,971 

do.... 

2,582 

2,111,177 

do.... 

2,305 

1.231,906 

do.... 

381 

228.604 

59,112 

358,8,55 

.tons.. 

1,794 

do ... . 

28,596 

7,657,157 

do ... . 

78,710 

24,844.075 

do ... . 

31,511 

17,285.501 

do.... 

169 

23,112 

do ... . 

1,176 

356.305 

do.... 

164,964 

58.148,664 

do.... 

632 

189,52:1 

do.... 

8,824 

1.400,748 

do.... 

15,661 

1.017,992 

155,028.017 

Of  frozen  beef,  303,099  tons  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  9,522  toius 
to  Italy.  Of  frozen  mutton,  69,534  ton.s  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  hair  and 
bristles,  936  tons  were  exported  to  Belgium,  679  tons  to  the  United  States,  277  tons  to 
Italy,  252  tons  to  France,  176  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  120  tons  to  Germany. 
Of  goat  and  kid  skins,  1,925  tons  went  to  the  United  States,  447  tons  to  France,  245 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  13  tons  to  Germany.  Of  the  unwashed  8heepskin.s, 
26,699  tons  went  to  France,  504  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  460  tons  to  the 
United  Slates.  Of  the  salt  cattle  hides,  26,489  tons  were  exi)orted  to  the  United  States, 
24,159  tons  to  Germany,  14,544  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  17,876  tons  to  Bel¬ 
gium.  Of  flint  cattle  hides,  18,429  tons  went  to  the  United  States,  4,191  tons  to  Italy, 
2,598  tons  to  Spain,  and  1,867  tons  to  Germany.  Of  the  salt  and  flint  horsehides,  965 
tons  went  to  Germany,  327  tons  to  the  United  States,  and  20  tons  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Of  the  unwashed  wool,  51,192  tons  were  exported  to  France,  48,448  tons  1o 
Germany,  25,811  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  16,799  tons  to  the  United  States,  and 
15,907  tons  to  Belgium.  Of  the  jerked  beef,  301  tons  went  to  the  United  States,  1,913 
tons  to  Brazil,  and  nearly  all  of  the  remainder  to  other  South  American  countries. 
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Cattle  horns  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  France.  Nearly 
all  the  frozen  mutton  went  to  the  Portuguese  possessions.  The  lambskins  were 
exported  to  Germany,  the  salt  sheepskins  to  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  France,  and  the  smoked  tongues  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  class  “elaborated  animal  products,”  the  exports  for  1912  were  as  follows: 


Quantity. 


Animal  oits . tons 

.Soup  stock . do. . 

Canned  meat . do. . 

Casein . do.. 

Clue . do.. 

Cream . do.. 

Dressei  1  .■■'heepsk  iiis . dozens 

Stearin .  tons 


Meat  extract. 

tielatin . 

CJlycerin. 


. do. 

. do. . 

. do.. 

Heef  .scrap  and  meal . do. . 

Common  soap . ilo.. 

Lard . do.. 

Blitter . do.. 

Honey . 

Olein . tons 

Marirarin  oil . do. . 

Chee.se . 

Rendered  tallow  and  grease . tons 

Sole  leather . pieces 


5:it> 
1)58 
17,1)99 
3,. TOO 
40 
92 

1U,2(W 

323 

1)12 

18 

008 

3,:t74 

14 

3 

3,076 


Total. 


I’CKOS. 

84,289 
197,4:13 
1,709,882 
700,093 
8,093 
27,708 
444,812 
84,580 
1,22:1,860 
7,:i02 
1.52,029 
1,349,  .557 
854 
057 
1,470,082 
45 
1,074 
9:i9,.5;i4 
388 

11,314,728 

2,620 

19,780,220 


Nearly  all  the  butter,  3,562  tons,  was  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the 
rendered  tallow  and  grease,  29,771  tons  5vent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  12,857  tons  to 
Germany,  5,096  tons  to  Italy,  4,368  tons  to  France,  3,787  tons  to  Belgium,  1,230  tons 
to  Spain,  and  1,210  tons  to  the  United  States.  The  animal  oils  were  exported  to 
•  lermany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  soup  stock  and  canned  meats  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  bulk  of  the  casein  to  the  United  States,  the  remainder  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  The  glue  went  to  the  United  States.  The  cream 
was  exported  to  Uruguay.  The  dried  sheepskins  went  to  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  stearin  went  to  the  United  Kingdom;  the  meat  extract  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Belgium;  the  glycerin  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and 
Germany;  the  meat  scrap  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany;  and  margarin  oil 
to  the  United  Kingdom  principally,  with  a  small  amount  to  the  Netherlands. 

In  the  class  “residuary  animal  products,”  the  exports  for  1912  were  as  follo5vs: 


.\  nicies. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

PfSOS. 

Uonc  ik-li . 

. tons. . 

1,427 

12,8.38 

Lard  sTap . 

. do.... 

3,275 

16.3,758 

Hoofs  (cloven) . 

. do.... 

2, 402 

57,652 

I'ankajte . 

. do _ 

24,070 

001,954 

Bones . 

. do _ 

27,070 

947,4:5.5 

Hoofs . 

. do _ 

1,367 

17,085 

Dried  blood . 

. do.... 

0,048 

.302,419 

Salted  casincs . 

. do _ 

6, 580 

:529,295 

Drv  casings . 

265 

10,620 

2,443,056 

Of  bones,  13,984  tons  were  exported  to  the  United  States,  4,734  tons  to  France, 
4,054  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  3,336  tons  to  Belgium,  and  265  tons  to  Italy.  The 
bone  ash  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  lard  scrap  to  Germany,  the  United 
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Kingdom,  Belgium,  France,  and  the  United  States.  The  hoofs  (cloven)  were  exported 
to  the  United  States  principally,  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany;  the  tankage  to 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Cuba,  Germany,  and  Belgium;  the  dried 
blood  to  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom;  the  salt  and  dried  casings  to  Ger¬ 
many  principally,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

AGRICULTl'R.\L  PRODUCTS. 

This  heading  is  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows: 


Classes. 

1909 

1910 

1911  1 

1912 

Primarv  pro<lucts . 

Elaborated  products . 

Residuary  products . 

Total . 

Pesos. 

..  219,770,727 

5,7‘29,651 
5,003,618 

Pesos.  , 
186,317,291  ' 

5, 109, 192 
5,155, 136 

Pesos. 
129,711,291 
4,827,935 
5,225, 160 

Pesos. 
264,495,250 
7, 135, 155 
6,556, 167 

..  230,503,996 

196,581,619 

139,764,386  j 

278,186,572 

In  the  class  “primary  products,” 

the  exports  for  1912  were 

as  follows: 

-Vrtieles. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Pesos. 

Cotton . 

. tons.. 

ooS 

sy, 27w 

.tlpiste . 

. do _ 

2,110 

10.5,544 

Riee . 

. do _ 

82 

6,577 

Carob  bi'ans . 

62 

3, 1-29 

Oats . 

. do _ 

896,0:i2 

21,858,517 

Barley . 

. do _ 

14,291 

:i.39,443 

Rve . 

. do _ 

11,291 

271,402 

Wax . 

4 

2,25o 

55,560 

Linsis'd . 

. .‘.tons.. 

515,399 

34,213;565 

Indian  corn . . 

. do.... 

4,835,2.37 

108,908,193 

Guinea  straw . 

. do _ 

471 

18,  M5 

I'oUitoes . 

. do _ 

21,583 

431,651 

Hav . 

. do _ 

29,917 

:i07,112 

Beans . 

. do _ 

608 

24,305 

Raprsivd . 

. do.... 

63 

1,951 

Miscidlaneous  seeds . 

. do _ 

334 

20,598 

Leaf  tobacco . 

. do _ 

14 

2, 160 

Wheat . 

. do — 

2,629,056 

97,8.35,174 

Total . 

264,495,250 

Of  oats,  342,832  tons  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  134,206  tons  to  Italy, 
115,282  tons  to  Belgium,  65,419  tons  to  Germany,  43,981  tons  to  France,  1,258  tons 
to  the  United  States,  and  75,706  tons  “on  orders,”  Of  linseed,  108,304  tons  were 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  66,167  tons  to  Germany,  57,284  tons  to  Belgium, 
24,350  tons  to  the  United  States,  18,214  tons  to  France,  and  178,244  tons  “on  orders.” 
Of  Indian  corn,  379,682  tons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  317,208  tons  to  Germany, 
274,521  tons  to  Belgium,  190,652  tons  to  Italy,  178,740  tons  to  France,  70,008  tons  to 
Spain,  18,346  tons  to  the  United  States,  10,254  tons  to  Brazil,  and  3,166,575  tons  “on 
orders.”  Of  hay,  26,030  tons  were  exported  to  Brazil  and  905  tons  to  Belgium.  Of 
wheat,  698,888  tons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  346,157  tons  to  Brazil,  327,932 
tons  to  Belgium,  161,607  tons  to  Germany,  145,715  tons  to  Italy,  43,481  tons  to  France, 
9,485  tons  to  the  United  States,  and  668,389  tons  “on  orders.”  The  cotton  was 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Spain;  the  alpiste  to  Brazil,  Cuba,  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Italy;  the  barley  and  the  rye  to  Belgium,  Chile,  and  Germany; 
the  fresh  fruits  to  Brazil  and  Uruguay;  the  potatoes  to  Uruguay  and  Brazil;  and  the 
beans  to  Brazil. 
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In  the  class  “elaborated  products,”  the  exports  for  1912>vere  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Coltonsec<l  oil . tons. 

10 

Pesos. 
1,917 
250 
54,. 351 
3,443 
8,256 
93,024 
43,269 
1,847 
1,112 
118 

6,(420,280 

57 

1,231 

Maize  oil . tons. 

Whole  wheat  flour . do. . . 

Sugar . do... 

Cigarettes  of  all  kinds . ilo. . . 

Sheep  dip  (tobacco  extract) . do. . . 

Vermicelli . do... 

272 

172 

103 

47 

176 

1  ^ 

Wheat  flour . tons. 

i3i,5M 

.\rgentinc  wine . liters. 

12.. 306 

Total . 

7,135,155 

Of  the  wheat  flour,  101,278  tons  were  exported  to  Brazil,  4,452  tons  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  1,274  tons  to  France,  833  tons  to  Germany,  800  tons  to  Uruguay,  278  tons 
to  Spain,  165  tons  to  the  United  States,  and  971  tons  “on  orders.”  The  corn  oil  was 
exported  to  Belgium;  the  cigarettes  to  Uruguay;  and  the  sheej)  diji  to  Brazil  and 
Uruguay. 

In  the  class  “residuary  products,”  the  exports  for  1912  were  as  follows: 

.Articles. 

Quantity.  Value. 

Rice,  broken  and  flour . do _ 

Brewers’  grain . do _ 

325.226 

2,305 

1,856 

1,543 

Pt.sns. 

5,940,579 

52,806 

111,358 

77,136 

5 

4,426 

17,424 

352,433 

Rebacilla . tons. . 

Residuum  of  maize . do _ 

Oil  cake . do _ 

24.5 

1,742 

17,622 

Total .  11.550,167 


Of  bran,  209,847  tons  went  to  Germany,  46,101  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  15,476 
tons  to  France,  7,490  tons  to  Belgium,  and  22,142  tons  “on  orders.”  The  rice,  broken 
and  flour,  was  exported  to  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  aigols  to  Bel¬ 
gium  and  France.  Brewers’ grains  were  exported  to  Germany;  and  oil  cake  to  Ger¬ 
many,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Belgium. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

Forest  products  were  exported  for  the  last  four  years  to  the  following  amounts:  1909, 
8,927,362  pesos;  1910,  10,564,525  pesos;  1911,  12,254,604  pesos;  and  1912,  S.983,112 
pesos. 

In  1912  mine  products  were  exported  as  follows: 


I 

(quantity.  I  Value. 


yucbraeho  logs . Ions..,  279,342 

Quebracho  cxtr.ict . do _ i  74,910 

Quebracho  sawdust . do _  l:t4 

Charcoal . hectoliter. .  |  70, 079 

Cedar . cubic  meters.  .■  Ill 

Railroad  ties . number . .  j  122,190 

Poplar,  algarrobo,  fiandubay  piles,  posts,  and  stakes . do _ i  375,884 

Firewood . i . i 

Willow . tons..  I  188 

Resins . j . ; 

Miscellaneous  woods . I . ' 


Perns. 

3,508,557 

4,8;iH,8e0 

l,;t44 

100,018 

1.32 

183,294 

244,797 

1,749 

5,650 

612 

.34,099 


Total 


8,98.3,112 
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Of  (juebracho  logs,  21G,542  tons  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  19,922  tons 
to  the  United  States,  10,907  tons  to  Italy,  10,841  tons  to  Oerniany,  1,402  tons  to  France. 
<)f  quebracho  extract,  24,632  tons  went  to  the  United  States,  19,210  tons  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  9,044  tons  to  Germany,  7,048  tons  to  Belgium,  2,155  tons  to  France,  and 
2,073  tons  to  Italy.  The  charcoal,  piles,  posts  and  stakes,  and  railway  ties  went 
to  Uruguay. 

-MINK  I'HOnCCT.S. 

Tlie  mine  products  were  exported  for  the  last  four  years  to  the  following  amounts: 
1909,  742,707  pesos;  1910,  539,902  pesos;  1911,  ,505,338  pesos;  and  1912,  285,272 
pesos. 

In  1912  mine  jiriKlucts  Mere  exported  as  folloMs: 


.Vrticlcs.  liuantity.  Value. 


Pesos. 

Borate  of  lime . tons..  557  i  27,85' 

Lime . ; . hectoliter..  1,213  i  l,4:t4 

Bar  copper . tons..  217  >  126,793 

Onyx . lio _  229  ,  4,572 

Mica . do _  3  '  5,202 

Copper  ore . do _  304  30,440 

Tin  ore . do _  16;  3,  lt>o 

Iron-tin  ore . do _  16  I  1,520 

Silverore . do _ ,  2  I  l,00o 

Lead  ore . do _  40  j  1,864 

Iron-silver  ore . do _  7  ;  200 

Vanadium . do _  41  i  2,900 

Wolfram  ore . do _  637  63,717 

Plaster . do....;  123  7,382 

Zinc . do _ I  72  ;  7,230 


Total .  285,272 


The  berate  of  lime  and  Molfram  ore  Mere  exported  to  Germany,  and  the  bar  cojiper 
to  the  United  States. 

HUNTING  .\ND  FISHING  PRODUCTS. 

Hunting  and  fishing  protlucts  M  ere  exported  for  the  last  four  years  to  the  folloM  ing 
amounts:  1909,  752,020  pesos;  1910,  1,428,884  pesos;  1911,  1,063,285  pesos;  and  1912, 
2,008,212  pesos. 

In  1912  the  hunting  and  fishing  products  M'ere  exported  as  folloM's: 


Articles.  i  Quantity.  Value. 


Whale  oil . tons.. 

Whalebone . do — 

Skins: 

Condor . kilos. . 

Hare . tons.. 

Nutria . kilos.. 

Fox . dozens. . 

Pesos. 

7,190  1,438,052 

78  3,116 

662  5,361 

49  9, 78;f 

44,787  177,832 

7,341  11,011 

.  25,990 

Salt  fish . tons.. 

Feathers; 

Ostrich . kilos. . 

.Vierettes . do - 

76  11,445 

68,911  277,275 

301  44,827 

.  3,520 

Total . 

.  2,008,212 

The  nutria  skins  Mere  exported  as  folloMs:  To  Germany,  43,382  kilos;  to  Belgium, 
720  kilos;  to  Italy,  260  kilos;  and  to  the  United  States,  102  kilos.  The  whale  oil  was 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  The  ostrich  plume.-* 
Ment  to  France,  the  United  States,  and  Germany,  and  the  aigrettes  to  Germany. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pesos.  Pesos.  ,  Pesos.  Pesos. 

Buenos  Aires .  173,076,319  161,891,704  1  158,467,098,  181,767,045  1 

Rosario .  75,108,626  08,138,957  I  44,113,639  85,118,833  i 

Bahia  Blanca .  47,848,379  41,061,073  '  25,645,280  69,010,344  .1 

La  Plata .  17,415,499  14,962,638  1  30,527,690  32,490,969  ' 

San  Nicolas .  16,855,130  17,626,095  2,388,509  20,819,844  " 

Santa  Fe . '  14,687,628  8,950,842  12,572,063  13,965,075 

Zarate .  8,478,631  8,000,908  8,515,985  11,104,645 

Concordia .  3,113,626  4,318,201  7,852,132  10,657,734 

Campana .  5,081,683  7,664,329  7,245,43;!  7,331,149  j 

Colon .  4,532,534  6,171,057  5,150,845  6,753,099  j! 

Parana .  3,890,678  3,337,617  1,208,486  ;  5,469,349  ‘ 

Concepcion  del  Uruguay .  3,046,245 

Gualeguaychu . |  1,076,814  2,439,088  1,895,188  ]  2,560,703  ■ 

Villa Constitucion . i .  4,024,454  115,542  i  1,641,570  j 

Mendoza .  1,808,867  1,662,436  1,996,444  1,214,561  7 

LaPaz . .• .  361,489  1,287,763  843,139  :  603,331  ; 

SanJuan . i  52,740  74,770  66,510  i . 

Otherports . !  23,961,885  21,014,063  16,093,555  ]  26,834,760  I 

Total . .  397,350,528  372,626,055  324,697,538  ]  480,;!91,256 


Twenty-year  table  of  Argentine  exports. 


Year 


1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 
19(X). 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 
19(Xi. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 


95924— Bull.  1—13 - 10 


Pesos. 
57,023,776  , 
(i3, 542, 756  ; 
74,629,876  ! 
70,534,040 
74,044,525  1 
87,381,625  ' 
115,546,906 
71,253,886 
90,646,411 
KM,  539, 139  ' 
109,181,342 
105,364,624 
141,042,986 
124,136,439 
123,820,205 
115,118,457  . 
153,548,356  ‘ 
161,006,592 
16)8,394,733 
188,215,956  ' 


Pesos. 

30,942,624 

30,389,144 

41,448,012 

43,132,585 

23,336,369 

42,692,922 

65,155,995 

77,426,356 

71,596,099 

68,171,3.32 

105,251,309 

150,328,529 

170,235,235 

157,654,692 

164,091,631 

241,677,164 

230,503,99t> 

196,581,619 

139,764,386 

278,186,572 


Forest 

products. 

Pesos. 
2,251,192 
1,511,145 
2, 161,414 
1,268,663 
1,918,241 
2,283,061 
2,208,916 
3,508,915 
2,821,496 
3,  (>49,208 
3,472,708 
4,765,t)08 
7,125,332 
5,921,859 
5,342,357 
6,347,234 
8,927,362 
10,564,525 
12,2.54,604 
8,983,112 


Miscellaneous  products  were  exported  in  the  last  four  years  to  the  followiiif'  amounts : 
1009,  2,876,087  pesos;  1910,  2, .504, 533  pesos;  1911,  2,055,192  pesos;  and  1912,  2,712,132 
pesos. 

In  1912  miscellaneous  products  were  exported  as  follows: 


The  burlap  bags  went  to  the  United  Kingdom;  the  scrap  iron  and  steel  to  Italy. 
The  coal  was  imported  coal  sold  to  steam  vessels  for  consumption. 


EXPORTS  BY  PORTS. 


The  exports  by  ports  for  the  last  four  years  were  as  follows: 


Quantity.  ,  Value. 


Articles. 


2,726 
207,483 
13, 770 
12 


Pesos. 

163,547 

1,452,381 

137,700 

48() 

2,090 

955,928 


Burlap  bags . 

Coal . 

Scrap  iron  and  steel. 

Hogs’  bristles . 

Live  plants . 

Unclassified . 


1,008,137 

1,008,249 

1,010,209 


158,904  045,101 

217,713  1,713,429 

223,257  1,929,070 


1,110,270 
713,248 
1,112,290 
1,192,829 
2, 104,384 


044,908 

1,081,327 


2,093,739  I 
1,270,732 
1,711,804 
2,273,412 
2,000,225 
125,185  i 
4,835,237  ' 


m,  49*1 
703, 730) 
1,055,050 
887,222 
(K)4,877 
415,805 
515,399 


2,247,988  ^ 
2,0)80,802  ; 
3,t)30,294 
2,514,130  ; 
1,883,592  ' 
2,285,951 
2,029,05<i  i 


51,t>0)l 

143,500 

440,041 

421,352 

370,948 

511,389 

89»),032 
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Twenty-year  table  of  principal  agricultural  exports. 


Wheat 

flrtiir. 


Twenty-year  table  of  principal  animal  exports. 


Peaoi. 
14,980,343  ' 
17,985,032 

I  21,985,759  ! 

'  17,139,591  , 
19,480,152 
20,780,707 
25,090,578  I 
22,013,0->0 
23,251,315 
20,181,991 
25,597,370 
24,  ta7,170 
30,509,833 
29,504,717 
20,312,984 
23,535,709 
40,305,009 
41,382,501 
44,359,005 
52,489,439 


Pesos. 
0,742,055 
0,832,005 
0,231,532 
5,498, 100 
4,927,035 
5,057,084 
5,001,525 
9,300,970 
12,802,815 
10,551,185 
10,000,230 
18,940,141 
20,052,130 
21,985,978 
21,419,793 
25, 509, 007 
29,358,475 
311,905,058 
42,300,488 
40,850,009 


Pesos. 
25,000,348 
28,94*),  933 
31,(129,512 
33,510,049 
t  37,451,244 
45,584,003 
71,283,019 
27,991,501 
44,  (W),  483 
45,810,749 
50,424,1()8 
48,355,002 
04,312,927 
58,402,771 
59,252,948 
47,240,783 
59,921,951 
58,847,099 
50,494,027 
58, 148, 0)04 


Indian 


Flaxseed. 


Wheat. 


Hides. 


Meats.  !  Wool. 


Tallow  and 
grease. 


Pesos. 
2,549,703 
2,809,450 
3,807,751 
3,179,320 
2,050,048 
2,802,512 
2,205,59.3 
2,805,307 
3,902,715 
0,209,038 
4, 735, 579 
4,012,083 
5,3'23,005 
3,4.87,4.59 
4,813,778 
0,033,774 
7,573,230 
9,530,974 
11,708,900 
11,314,7-28 


Year. 


At  the  beginning  of  April  of  the  present  year  there  were  12 
PETROLEUM  wells  in  exploitation  in  the  Comodoro  Rivadavia 
district  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  Territory  of  Chubut,  the 
average  depth  of  which  was  515  meters.  Some  of  these  wells  are 
strong  gushers.  One  has  a  tower  22  meters  high  and  the  stream  of 
oil  from  it  rises  to  a  height  of  30  meters.  This  well  produces  100,000 
liters  of  oil  per  hour.  The  estimated  petroleum  zone  covers  a  large 
area,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  banks  of  the  Chico 
River,  in  the  direction  of  Lakes  Colu6  Iluapi  and  Musters,  which  border 
on  Sarmiento,  to  which  latter  place  a  railway  is  now  being  constructed. 
The  National  Government  has  encountered  oil  in  10  shafts  sunk  under 
its  direction.  The  price  of  petroleum  at  the  wells  is  35  pesos  per  ton, 
the  monthly  sales  to  private  persons  averaging  about  100  tons.  The 
railway  company  uses  as  high  as  7,000  tons  per  month.  A  ton  of 
petroleum  is  equal  in  heat  producing  capacity,  when  used  in  the 
locomotives  of  the  railway  company,  to  a  ton  and  a  half  of  coal,  the 
cost  of  the  latter  being  42  pesos  per  ton.  In  addition  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  exploitation  of  the  oil  district  referred  to  there  are  eight  private 
companies  engaged  in  this  work.  One  of  these,  an  Austrian  company, 
struck  a  good  quality  of  petroleum  at  a  depth  of  about  600  meters. 
Two  Government  tanks,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  6,000  cubic  meters, 
are  located  some  3  leagues  to  the  northwest  of  the  Government 
reserve  zone,  and  two  more  tanks  of  a  like  capacity  are  in  process  of 
construction.  A  wharf  600  meters  long,  260  meters  of  which  have 
been  completed,  is  being  constructed  at  Comodoro  Rivadavia.  Ten- 
inch  pipes  have  been  laid  from  the  petroleum  tanks  to  the  wharf  and 
a  force  pump  provided  for  use  in  loading  ships.  With  the  use  of  this 
pump  oil  can  be  put  on  board  at  the  rate  of  about  250  tons  per  hour. 
At  present  vessels  must  anchor  some  100  meters  out  in  the  bay,  but 
when  the  wharf  is  completed  they  can  anchor  alongside  same  thereby 
greatly  facilitating  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels.  The 
Government’s  reserve  zone  consists  of  5,000  square  hectares,  350 
of  which  are  under  exploitation.  Shaft  No.  10  is  634  meters  deep,  57 
meters  of  which  are  in  petroliferous  sand.  A  refinery  is  being  con¬ 
structed  with  a  capacity  of  treating  100  cubic  meters  of  crude  oil  per 
day,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  so  that  all  the  by-products 
will  be  utilized.  The  electric  light  and  power  plant  at  Comodoro 
Rivadavia  burns  crude  petroleum  as  a  fuel. 
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Sr.  Adolfo  Ballivian,  consul  general  of  Bolivia  in  New  York,  has 
advised  the  Monthly  Bulletin  that  the  shipments  from  the  port  of 
New  York  to  Bolivia  in  April  last  consisted  of  9,511  packages  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  weighing  476,406  kilos,  valued  at  $96,260.28.  These  exports 
were  made  up  of  hardware,  cotton  fabrics,  machinery,  drugs  and 
medicines,  groceries  and  liquors,  and  sundry  articles.  Most  of  this 
merchandise  entered  Bolivia  through  the  j)orts  of  Antofagasta,  Chile; 

MoUendo,  Peru;  and  Rosario,  Argentina. - The  exports  of  COPPER 

BULLION  from  Bolivia  in  1912  amounted  to  4,707,188  kilos,  of 
which  4,597,386  kUos  went  to  France,  68,259  to  England,  31,210  to 
Germany,  and  10,333  to  Belgium.  The  export  duties  collected  on 
this  bullion  aggregated  68,890  bolivianos,  and  the  statistical  tax  to 
2,488  bolivianos.  All  of  the  copper  bullion  exported  from  Bolivia 
in  1912  came  from  the  districts  of  Corocoro,  Pulacayo,  Machaca- 
marca,  Potosi,  and  CTioroloque,  the  first  named  being  the  principal 
copper-producing  center  of  the  country.  The  Corocoro  United  Cop¬ 
per  Mines  (Ltd.),  and  the  Corocoro  Co.,  of  Bolivia,  produced  4,626,259 

kUos  of  the  exports  of  copper  referred  to. - A  society  of  FINE 

ARTS  has  been  oi^anized  in  Cochabamba.  Sr.  Luis  Felipe  Guzman 
is  president  and  Sr.  Teodomiro  Beltran,  secretary. — —The  municipal 
council  of  Oruro  has  approved  the  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 

TERMINAL  STATION  of  the  Oruro  Railway  in  that  city. - The 

RAILWAY  from  Cochabamba  to  Cliza  has  been  opened  to  public 
traffic,  and  work  has  been  commenced  on  the  suburban  lines  of  the 

Cochabamba  tramway. - The  capital  of  the  NATIONAL  BANK  of 

Bolivia,  after  its  fusion  with  the  Industrial  Bank,  is  £1,517,000. - 

The  municipality  of  Coroico  has  installetl  an  electric  LIGHT  AND 

POWER  PLANT  under  the  management  of  Sr.  Placido  Violetta. - 

Sr.  Alberto  Gutierrez,  Minister  of  Bolivia  in  Ecuador,  has  been  author¬ 
ized  to  negotiate  an  EXTRADITION  TREATY  and  a  postal  and 

telegraph  convention  with  that  country. - The  exports  of  BISMUTH 

from  Bolivia  in  1912  aggregated  381,502  kUos,  valued  at  2,014,332 
bolivianos.  These  exports  went  to  Belgium,  England,  and  Ger¬ 
many. - The  director  of  the  national  treasury  has  been  authorized 

by  the  department  of  finance  of  the  Government  of  Bolivia  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  LOAN  of  £10,000  with  one  of  the  local  banks  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  branch  railway  from  the  city  of  Corocoro  to  a  point  on  the 

line  of  the  Arica  Railway. - WOLFRAM  is  abundant  in  Bolivia, 

(•ccurring  principally  in  the  Department  of  La  Paz  and  the  Provinces 
of  Inquisivi  and  South  Yungas.  Rich  veins  of  manganese  ore  con¬ 
taining  this  substance  have  also  been  found  near  Oruro,  Cochabamba. 


BRAZIL. 
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and  Potosi.  The  exports  from  Bolivia  in  1912  of  wolfram  barrilla 
consisted  of  476,540  kilos,  valued  at  519,705  bolivianos.  Exports  of 
wolfram  are  not  subject  to  duties. 


BRAZIL 


Accordin*?  to  cabled  reports,  President  Hermes  da  Fonseca  delivered 
his  message  on  May  5th,  in  which  he  states  that  the  relations  of 
Brazil  with  all  the  powers  continue  excellent  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  endeavor  to  still  further  strengthen  them. 

The  message  refers  to  the  mission  of  Gen.  Koca  to  Kio  de  Janeiro 
and  of  Sr.  Campos  SaUes  to  Buenos-Aires — the  enthusiastic  reception 
extended  them  in  the  two  countries,  and  to  lasting  effects  on  the 
cordial  relations  of  the  two  countries.  The  President  reaffirms  the 
sincerity  of  the  purpose  of  the  Brazilian  policy,  which  tends  more 
and  more  to  strengthen  the  ties  that  bind  Brazil  and  the  great 
Republic  of  the  Plata. 

The  message  expresses  the  thanks  of  Brazil  for  the  visit  of  the 
vessels  Buenos-Aires,  Glasgow,  and  Jeanne  d'Arc  at  Rio  during  the 
f§tes  of  November  15. 

It  points  out  the  necessity  of  completing  the  work  of  Baron  Rio 
Branco  in  regard  to  the  demarcation  of  the  frontiers,  especially  of 
French  and  Dutch  Guinea.  It  rejoices  over  the  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  coffee  question  with  the  United  States,  and  confidently  hopes 
for  a  favorable  settlement  with  Italy  in  regard  to  the  subsidized 
steamship  lines. 

The  Government  is  giving  great  attention  to  education.  It  is 
establishing  schools  everywhere,  which  are  equipped  in  the  most 
modern  style.  It  considers  that  the  construction  of  an  important 
military  port  and  of  an  arsenal  capable  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
fleet  is  of  urgent  necessity.  It  shows  the  importance  of  increasing 
the  effective  army  and  of  putting  into  effect  the  law  on  military 
conscription  by  lots.  The  instruction  of  the  troops  and  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  schools  of  military  instruction  are  receiving  the  attention  of 
the  Government. 

On  December  31,  1911,  there  were  22,286  kilometers  of  railroad 
open  to  public  traffic,  and  787  kilometers  were  completed  in  1912. 
The  total  cost  of  railways  constructed  or  purchased  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  amounted  to  523,000  contos. 

In  1912,  the  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil  amounted  to  £138,073,780 
or  an  increase  of  £1,841,387  compared  \vith  1911. 

In  1912,  the  exports  amounted  to  £74,649,143,  an  increase  of 
£7,810,251  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  principal  pro- 
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ducts  exported  with  their  value  were:  Coffee,  £46,558,079 — increase 
of  £6,156,873  compared  with  1911;  rubber,  £16,095,025 — increase  of 
£1,038,006  over  1911. 

The  Government  will  shortly  submit  to  congress  a  bill  for  the 
reform  of  the  customs  tariff. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  1911  amounted  to  122,903  contos  gold  and 
354,419  contos  paper.  Those  for  the  year  1912  amounted  to  137,096 
contos  gold  and  381,694  contos  paper. 


The  department  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Government  of  Chile 
has  established  a  CONSULTING  COMMERCIAL  COMMISSION 
to  study  and  report  upon  commercial  treaties  made  by  Chile  with 
foreign  nations.  The  commission  is  composed  of  the  following  mem¬ 
bers:  Messrs.  Arturo  Alessandri,  Luis  Devoto,  Joaquin  Diaz  Garces, 
Francisco  Encina,  MaximUiano  Ibanez,  Julio  PhUlippi,  Armando 
Quezada  Acharan,  Juan  Luis  Sanfuentes,  Guillermo  Subercaseaux, 
and  Joaquin  Walker  Martinez. - On  December  31,  1912,  Govern¬ 

ment  RAILWAYS  under  construction  in  the  Republic  aggregated  a 
length  of  2,573  kilometers,  or  a  little  more  than  the  entire  length  of 
the  system  of  State  railways  in  exploitation  in  Clide  at  that  time. 
The  approximate  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  2,573  kdometers  of 
radway  referred  to  is  342,000,000  pesos.  In  1912  construction  work 
amounting  to  more  than  97,000,000  pesos  was  done  on  Clidean  rail¬ 
ways,  and  during  that  j'ear  721  kdometers  of  new  line  were  opened 
to  exploitation.  The  Government  has  recently  requested  bids  on 
110  locomotives,  847  cars,  and  8  automotors.  In  Aprd  last  there  were 
about  3,000  kdometers  of  railways  in  exploitation  in  the  country, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  during  the  present  year  this  number  wdl  be 

increased  by  300  kdometers. - POTABLE  WATER  service  has 

been  inaugurated  at  Ninhue,  and  32,000  pesos  appropriated  for  the 
construction  of  a  water  tank  at  La  Ligua.  The  department  of  indus¬ 
try  has  decided  to  improve  the  potable  water  supply  of  Valdivia, 
and  the  bureau  of  public  works  is  considering  a  plan  for  furnishing 
b  he  city  of  Iquique  with  potable  water  from  the  Chintahuay  River 
at  an  ajiproximate  cost  of  1,700,000  paper  pesos  and  2,600,000  gold 
pesos.  Improvement  of  the  potable  water  supply  at  San  Felipe, 

Tome,  and  Tacna  is  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Government. - The 

Antofagasta  to  Bolivia  Railway  has  planned  the  construction  of  a 
BRANCH  LINE  along  the  beach  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Antofa¬ 
gasta  to  Mejillones.  At  present  the  trip  by  rad  between  the  two 
places  is  made  m  six  hours  by  a  long  detour  to  Prat  Station  and  from 
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thence  ever  a  winding  road,  with  steep  grades,  to  either  terminal. 
The  line  wliich  it  is  now  proposed  to  construct  along  the  seashore 
will  enable  the  journey  to  be  made  in  two  hours  and  will  effect  a 
saving  in  distance  of  about  70  kilometers.  It  is  calculated  that  this 

branch  line  wiU  be  completed  in  August  next. - Sr.  Juan  Felsh,  an 

experienced  geologist,  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Government 
of  C'hUe  to  make  new  investigations  and  borings  in  the  Magallancs 
PETROLEUM  zone.  The  South  American  Petroleum  Co.  has 
decided  to  acquire  oU  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  Punta  Arenas 
and  in  otlier  parts  of  the  Territory  of  Magallancs.  The  borings  of 
the  Pacific  Petroleum  Co.  in  southern  Chile  have  reached  a  depth  of 
about  600  meters  in  petroleum  exploration  work. 


The  BL'DGET  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  department  of 
Antioquia  for  1913  amounts  to  $1,498,741,  of  which  $380,000  is  for 

public  instruction. - The  Government  has  appointed  a  technical 

commission  to  study  and  report  upon  the  survey  for  the  RAILWAY 
w’hich  is  to  connect  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  the  Putumayo  River,  via 
Paste,  and  to  report  upon  the  survey  of  a  branch  line  between  Pasto 

and  Popayan. - The  CANAIAZATION  BOARD  of  the  Alto  Cauca 

River  has  been  organized  and  is  in  operation  at  Cali,  and  a  similar 

board  has  its  headquarters  at  Neiva. - J.  E.  Bravo  &  Co.  have 

established  an  up-to-date  SOAP  FACTORY  at  Bogota. - The 

MARKSMEN’S  CLUB  at  Bogota,  in  cooperation  wnth  the  national 
Government,  held  a  competitive  shooting  match  on  June  1  last  in 
honor  of  the  founding  of  the  military  school. - A  recent  Govern¬ 

ment  ruling  provides  that  the  discoverer  of  a  PETROLEUM  deposit, 
in  making  a  denouncement,  must  accompany  his  application  with 
an  analysis  of  the  oil,  samples  of  same,  and  descriptive  plans  of  the 
location. - Charles  Wilson  and  Arthur  Henn,  students  of  the  Uni¬ 

versity  of  Indiana,  are  studying  the  life  of  fresh-w’ater  FISH  at 
Itsmina,  Choco  Territory.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions  made  last  year  by  Dr.  C'.  H.  Eigenmann,  dean  of  the  Lmi- 

versity. - The  municipal  council  of  Tumaco  has  contracted  with 

Thomas  II.  Brown  to  make  a  map  of  the  municipality. - The  Official 

Gazette  of  March  17, 1913,  contains  the  full  Spanish  text  of  the  law  of 
the  National  Congress  which  takes  the  place  of  the  FISCAL  CODE  of 

the  Republic  and  of  the  laws  amending  and  adding  to  the  same. - 

The  municipality  of  Bogota  has  contracted  for  the  ASPILVLT- 
ING  of  50  squares  of  the  Federal  capital. - On  the  plains  of  Bo¬ 

gota,  13  kilometers  from  the  capital,  a  new  TOWN  has  been  founded 
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aiul  a  uuinbor  of  public  buildings  liave  already  boon  erected. - 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  established  a  PENAL  COLONY 

in  the  de])artment  of  Magdalena. - The  plan  for  a  CENTRAIj 

TRAMWAY  STATION  at  San  Francisco  bridge  is  being  made  in 

Bogota. - The  municipality  of  Galan  in  Santander  has  recently 

inaugurated  a  line  AQUEDUCT,  and  a  mule  trail  has  been  opened 

to  the  Magdalena  River  from  Galan. - Reports  state  that  as  soon 

as  the  WIRELESS  station  at  Cartagena  is  in  operation  a  night 
service  will  he  established  with  New  York,  thereby  enabling  the 
Government  to  furnish  the  ])ress  with  about  500  words  of  telegraj)hic 

dispatches  daily. - The  municipal  council  of  Medellin  has  contracted 

with  a  French  engineer  for  a  modern  AQUEDLX’T  and  for  the  sewering 
of  the  city.  The  Government  has  authorized  the  minister  of  public 
works  to  regulate  the  manner  of  extending  the  Southern  RAILWAY 
to  the  Tequedama  Falls,  the  constniction  to  be  done  under  Govern¬ 
ment  sujiervision. - Villa  &  Salazar  are  ojierating  the  first  Al'TO- 

MOBILE  OMNIBUS  SERVICE  at  Medellin.  The  vehicle  has  accom¬ 
modations  for  16  passengers  and  makes  two  trips  a  day  between 
Medellin  and  Girardota. 


The  MESSAGE  which  President  Ricardo  Jimenez  delivered  to 
the  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  on  May  1,  1913,  states  that  the  revenues 
of  the  country  during  the  year  amounted  to  9,950,671  colones  and 
the  expenditures  to  9,319,719,  which  left  an  excess  of  receipts  over 
expenditures  of  630,952  colones.  The  imports  in  1912,  not  includmg 
coin,  amounted  to  18,558,621  colones  and  the  exports  to  21,273,905 
colones,  as  compared  with  imports,  19,059,609  and  exports, 
19,191,808  colones  in  1911.  In  referring  to  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  nation  the  President  states  that  everything  possible  has  been 
done  by  the  Government  for  their  maintenance  and  im])rovement, 
expenditures  to  the  amount  of  1,291,832  colones  having  been  made 
for  this  purpose,  or  about  65,000  colones  more  than  the  sum  esti¬ 
mated  in  the  budget.  The  President  recommends  an  increase  of 
the  tax  on  inheritances,  the  additional  receipts  from  which  he 
suggests  should  go  to  the  school  of  arts  and  crafts  and  to  the  hospital 
fund.  The  nation  has  been  {)rosperous  during  the  past  year  and 
its  credit  has  been  strengthened.  Rapid  growth  has  occurred  in 
some  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Republic,  such,  for  instance,  as 
San  Jos6  and  Puntarenas.  The  money  in  circulation  at  the  close 
of  1912  amounted  to  4,406,375  colones  in  paper  and  3,659,938 
colones  in  coin.  Work  has  been  plentiful  throughout  the  country 
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aiul  artisans  and  laborers  have  been  in  demand.  Wages  have  risen 
and  the  rate  of  interest  has  fallen  in  1912,  and  peace  and  liberty 

have  characterized  the  Republic  during  the  })eriod  referred  to. - 

.Sr.  Oscar  Dahl  has  been  appointed  C’ONSUL  adhonorem  of  Costa 
Rica  in  Norway  to  take  the  ])lace  of  Sr.  Cesar  Alberto  Bleugini, 
resigned.— The  United  Fruit  Co.  has  imported  from  Dutch  Guiana 
a  fine  quality  of  hardy  BANANA  seed  called  “Immune,”  on  account 
of  its  great  vitality  and  resisting  power.  The  results  from  planting 
this  seed  are  reported  to  have  been  so  favorable  that  many  banana 
planters  have  ap])lied  to  the  company  for  samples  of  this  seed 
without  having  been  able  to  obtain  same.  Steps  have  been  taken 
to  secure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  seed  for  the  use  of  Costa  Rican 
banana  growers  through  the  consul  of  Costa  Rica  in  Dutch 

Guiana. - The  receipts  of  the  municipality  of  Limon  in  1913  were 

209,000  colones,  and  the  expenditures  229,000  colones,  the  munici¬ 
pality  having  negotiated  a  LOAN  of  20,000  colones  from  the  Anglo- 
('osta  Rican  Bank.  The  heavy  expenditures  were  due  in  large  part 

to  j)ublic  improvements. - The  department  of  public  instruction 

of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  imported  desks  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  cities  of  San  Jos6  and  Cartago  from  the  United  States. 
The  desks  which  have  already  arrived  are  sufficient  to  seat  400 
]>ui»l1s. 


On  Ma}’  20,  1913,  Gen.  Mario  Garcia  Menocal  and  Dr.  Enrique  Jos4 
Varona  were  inaugurated,  resj)ectively.  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  The  cabinet  of  President  Menocal  is  as 
follows:  Col.  Cosme  de  la  Torriente,  secretary  of  state;  Col.  Aurelio 
llevia.  secretary  of  interior  (Gobierno);  Dr.  Leopoldo  Cancio,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  treasury;  Dr.  Enrique  Nunez,  secretary  of  sanitation  and 
charities;  Dr.  Cristobal  de  la  Guardia,  secretary  of  justice;  Gen. 
Emilio  Nilhez,  secretary  of  agriculture;  Engineer  Jose  Ramon  Yil-  ’ 
lalon,  secretary  of  public  works,  and  Dr.  Ezequiel  Garcia,  secretary  of 
education.  On  May  21,  President  Menocal  delivered  his  first 
MEi>SAGE  to  the  Congress,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  orderly 
manner  in  which  the  change  of  administration  was  effected  was  a 
source  of  legitimate  satisfaction  to  all  Cubans  and  to  all  who  interest 
themselves  in  the  consolidation  of  Cuban  institutions,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  country  would  receive  the  benefits,  already  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  people,  of  a  prudent  and  wise  government.  At  the 
j)roper  time  the  President  will  report  to  the  Congress  the  state  of  the 
public  service  in  the  different  departments. - The  building  of  the 
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Abarca  SUGAR  MILL  on  Las  Guasimas  estate  in  the  district  of 
Sancti  Espiritus  has  been  planned  b\'  American  capitalists.  The 
estate  contains  about  40,000  acres  of  fertile  lands  and  is  traversed  bv 

the  Mapos  River. - A  recent  executive  decree  authorized  Sr.  Arturo 

Padro  Almeida,  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim  of  the  Cuban  legation 
in  the  Netherlands,  to  sign,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  the 
protocol  of  the  international  convention  concerning  OPIL^M  entered 

into  at  The  Hague  conference  on  January  23,  1912. - The  “Societe 

Inmobilit6  de  Cuba”  has  been  allowed  an  extension  of  two  years  in 
which  to  submit  plans,  estimates,  etc.,  for  the  construction  of  the 
Guantanamo  to  Baracoa  RAILWAY,  the  subvention  granted  by 

the  Government  remaining  in  force. - In  April  last  the  IMPORT 

DUTIES  of  the  Matanzas  customhouse  amounted  to  SI  18,229.02. - 

The  Congress  of  Cuba  appropriated  $5,000  as  Cuba’s  donation  toward 
the  erection  of  the  MAINE  MONUMENT  in  New  York  City,  and 
$10,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of  sending  a  delegation  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  Republic  to  New  York  to  participate  in  the  unveiling 

ceremonies  wliich  took  place  on  May  30  last. - Dr.  Evaristo 

Avellanal  has  been  appointed  a  justice  of  the  SUPREME  COURT 

of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. - An  executive  decree  of  May  9,  1913, 

establishes  a  bureau  in  the  department  of  agriculture  for  the  com¬ 
plete  registration  for  official  record  of  PEDIGREED  HORSES  and 

cattle  raised  on  the  island. - The  department  of  the  interior  has 

authorized  Sr.  Herminio  Hechevarria,  upon  obtaining  a  franchise 
from  the  municipal  council,  to  establish  an  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
and  power  plant  at  Santa  Isabel  de  las  Lajas. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


The  CABINET  of  Gen.  Jo&4  Bordas  Vald6s,  who,  on  April  14  last, 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  Acting  President  (Presidente  interino)  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Adolfo  Alejandro  Nouel,  is,  as  published  in  the  press,  as  follows: 
Gen.  Julian  Zorilla,  secretary  of  interior  and  police;  Licentiate 
Ram6n  O.  Lovaton,  secretary  of  foreign  affairs;  Licentiate  Mario  A. 
Savinon,  secretary  of  treasury  and  commerce;  Licentiate  Apolinar 
Tejera,  secretary  of  justice  and  public  instruction;  Gen.  Tadeo 
Alvarez,  secretary  of  war  and  marine;  Sr.  Ricardo  Limardo,  secretary 
of  fomento  and  communications,  and  Sr.  Enrique  Montes  de  Oca, 

secretary  of  agriculture  and  immigration. - A  law  promulgatetl 

in  the  Official  Gazette  of  April  2,  1913,  provides  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  by  the  Dominican  Government 
in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  and  pro- 
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serving  in  the  country  objects  and  relics  of  historical  character 
connected  with  the  discovery  anti  development  of  the  country.  The 
museum  is  to  be  established  in  the  old  palace  known  as  the  house 
of  Don  Diego  Colon.  The  sum  of  $20,000  has  been  appropriated  by 

the  National  Congress  for  repairing  said  building. - A  recent 

executive  decree  abolishes  the  PAYMENT  OF  FEES  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  foreign  relations,  war  and  marine,  or  in  any  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  Government,  for  the  issuance  of  permits  for  the 
importation  of  powder,  firearms  for  hunting  purposes,  ammunition, 
shot,  caps,  or  other  explosives. - The  National  Congress  has  appro¬ 

priated  $300,000  for  the  construction  of  a  HIGHWAY  between  the 
city  of  Santo  Domingo,  capital  of  the  Republic,  and  the  city  of  San 
Pedro  de  Macoris.  The  President  is  authorized  to  withdraw  for 
said  purpose  from  the  funds  of  the  nation  in  possession  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York  such  sums  as  may  be  required  not  exceeding 

the  amount  referred  to. - The  BUDGET  for  the  city  of  Santo 

Domingo  for  the  economic  year  1913  estimates  the  receipts  of  the 

federal  capital  at  $206,018.43  and  a  like  sum  for  the  expenditures. - 

The  Great  Colon  THEATER,  now'  being  erected  in  San  Pedro  de 
Macoris,  will  be  trimmed  w'ith  artificial  stone  wTought  into  beautiful 
designs.  The  furniture  for  this  theater  has  been  ordered  abroad. 
The  budding  is  expected  to  be  completed  for  use  within  a  few 

months. - The  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL,  opened  on  May  1  in 

the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  under  the  auspices  of  the  board  of  trade, 
industry,  and  agriculture,  provides  for  instruction  in  stenography, 
typewriting,  and  bookkeeping.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the 
classes  are  reejuired  to  have  a  common-school  education  sufFiciently 
advanced  to  enable  them  to  intelligently  pursue  the  study  of  the 

courses  mentioned. - Gen.  Fabio  F.  Fiallo  has  been  appointed 

civil  and  military  GOVERNOR  of  the  Province  of  Santo  Domingo. 
The  new  governor  is  a  poet,  statesman,  and  soldier. 


An  executive  decree  has  been  promulgated  imposing  additional 
taxes  on  the  sale  of  foreign  and  domestic  LIQUORS.  Minimum 
annual  charges  of  10  and  4  sucres,  respectively,  for  municipal  licenses 
for  the  [sale  of  foreign  and  domestic  liquors  are  collected  under  the 
old  law.  The  new  law'  adds  50  per  cent  additional  to  these 

charges. - The  proposal  of  the  Interocean  Railway  Co.  to  the 

Government  of  Ecuador  for  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  into 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Republic  has  been  adversely  reportedjupon 
by  the  engineer  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  the  project 
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liaviii"  boon  considered  unacceptable  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 

submitted. - Tlie  proceeds  of  the  special  tax  on  AGUARDIENTE 

in  storage  on  January  1,  191.3,  is  to  be  used  for  hospitals  and  other 

charitable  purposes  in  the  different  Provinces  of  the  country. - Sr. 

Belisario  Quevedo,  president  in  Quito  of  the  organizing  board  of  the 
Third  CONGRESS  OF  STUDENTS  of  the  Great  Colombia,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  said  congress  will  convene  in  Quito  on  December  9 
of  the  present  j’ear,  date  of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Ayacucho. 
The  President  of  Ecuador  has  assured  the  officers  of  the  Congress  of 
the  material  and  moral  support  of  the  Government  in  making  the 

congress  a  success. - Dr.  Gonzalo  S.  Cordova  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Wither 

represented  the  Government  of  Ecuador  at  the  Peace  Conference 
which  recently  met  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.— — A  COLD  STORAGE  CO. 
has  been  established  in  Guayaquil  with  a  capital  of  150,000  sucres. 
Tlie  company  proposes  to  engage  in  the  storing  of  foodstuffs,  such 
as  meats,  fruits,  fish,  etc.,  both  for  domestic  use  and  export  purposes. 
The  principal  stockholders  are  C.  L.  &  J.  E.  Stagg,  Francisco  Urbina 
Jado,  and  Jorge  Marcos,  all  of  Guayaquil. — —Steps  have  been 
taken  to  establish  an  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  and  power  plant  at  Chone, 
the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  25,000  sucres.— — The  city  council 
at  Latacunga  proposes  to  install  the  IIO.SPITAL  for  fever  patients  in 

the  building  formerly  used  by  the  school  of  arts  and  crafts. - The 

POTABLE  WATER  supply  of  the  city  of  Riobamba  was  inaugurated 
on  May  24  last. — —A  weekly  NEWSPAPER  entitled  “El  Obrero” 

(The  Workman)  has  been  established  in  Porto viejo. - “El  Tipo- 

grafo”  is  the  name  of  a  NEWSPAPER  just  founded  in  Quito  as 
the  organ  of  the  Pichincha  typographic  association. - The  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Ecuador  has  authorized  the  Ecuadorean  consul  in  Hamburg 
to  contract  in  Germany  seven  NORMAL  TEACHERS — 3  women 
and  4  men — for  the  normal  schools  of  the  Republic. - The  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Ecuador  has  emjiloyed  Ernesto  Adams  as  a  teacher  of 
ENGLISH  in  the  normal  school  for  girls  in  Quito,  ami  Wm.  Reeil 
has  been  chosen  by  the  department  of  public  instruction  as  professor 
of  English  in  the  Vicente*  Rocafuerte  National  College. 


In  1912  the  numbi^r  of  ])atients  treated  and  of  which  a  complete 
record  was  kept  in  IS  Government  HOSPITALS  of  the  Republic, 
was  IS, 473,  of  which  number  1,709  die<l,  15,035  were  cured  or  im- 
jiroved  in  health,  and  1,474  still  remained  in  the  hospitflis  under¬ 
going  tr(*atm(Uit  at  the  Ix'ginning  of  1913.  The  General  Hospital 
in  the  City  of  Guatemala  nceived  7,230  pati(mts  in  1912,  some  of 
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whom  camo  from  all  dopartmonts  of  tho  llopublic.  A  now  clinical 
surgery  hall  for  children  was  added  to  this  hospital  during  the  year 
referred  to.  In  Quezalt^mango  a  free  night  medical  clinic  was 
established,  and  the  results  obtained  are  reported  to  have  been 
most  satisfactory.  In  (luatemala  City  the  Joaqiiina  Lying-in-IIos- 
pital,  which  w’as  founded  by  Dona  Joaquina  Cabrera  de  Estrada,  was 
in  successfid  operation  under  the  direction  of  two  English  midwives, 
contracted  especially  for  that  hospital  and  to  teach  Guatemalan 
midwives  the  most  scientific  methods  adopted  up  to  the  ])resent 
.time  in  England  in  this  branch  of  the  medical  service.  In  1912  im¬ 
provements  were  made  in  the  hospitals  at  Quezaltenango  and  La 
Antigua,  Guatemala,  and  ])otable  water  was  introduced  into  tho  hos¬ 
pitals  at  Salama  and  Amatitlan.  Tho  Coban  Hospital  was  opened 
to  service  during  the  year  referred  to  and  a  free  clinic  established 
for  the  use  of  indigent  persons.  The  revenues  collected  in  1912  for 
Government  hospitals,  asylums,  and  cemeteries  amounted  to  3,098,- 
403.54  pesos,  and  the  expenditures  aggregated  3,055,199.91  pesos. 
The  receipts  and  ex])enditures  during  the  same  period  on  account 

of  the  general  health  service  were,  respectively,  211,125  pesos. - 

In  1912  there  were  73,797  BIRTHS  and  43,355  deaths  in  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Guatemala,  or  an  excess  of  30,442  births  over  deaths  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  marriages  during  this  ])eriod  in  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  country  numbered  5,340,  tho  largest  number  (025) 
having  taken  place  in  tho  Department  of  Guatemala. - It  is  esti¬ 

mated  that  tho  work  done  in  the  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING 
OFFICE  of  the  Rej)ublic  of  Guatemala  in  1912  would  have  cost 
771,198  pesos  if  it  had  been  done  by  private  printories.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  paid  for  this  work  304,299.50  pesos,  thereby  effecting  a 

saving  of  400,898.50  ])esos. - ^7'he  MUNICIPAL  REVENUES  of 

tho  Republic  of  Guatemala  in  1912  amounted  to  5,318,140.50  pesos, 

and  the  expenditures  to  4,805,398.05  pesos. - During  tho  past 

y(»ar  the  following  COMPANIES  were  authorized  to  do  business  in 
the  country:  Central  American  Plantation  Co.,  Hamburg;  General 
Insurance  Co.,  of  Bogota;  the  Dutch  Commercial  Co.,  of  Central 
America;  the  W(»stern  Assurance  Co.,  of  Toronto,  Canada;  the  North 
British  Mercantile  Insurance  Co.,  of  Edinburg  and  London;  The  Pan 
American  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  Orleans;  The  Guatemala  Real 
Estate  Co.,  of  Brussels,  and  the  Ijcii])zig  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 


The  new  (’.VBINET  of  President  Michel  Oreste,  who  was  elwte<l  on 
May  4  to  succeed  President  Tanciede  Auguste  following  his  death 
on  May  2,  is  according  to  recent  advices  com])osed  of  the  following 
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ministers;  Gen.  Philippe  Argant,  war  and  navy;  Mr.  Emmanuel 
Morel,  interior  and  general  police;  Mr.  Auguste  Bonamy,  finance 
and  commerce;  Mr.  Etienne  Matlion, foreign  relations  and  worship;  Mr. 
Edmond  Supplice,  public  works  and  agriculture;  Mr.  Tertullien 

Guilbaud,  justice  and  public  instruction. - The  architects  who 

took  part  in  the  COMPETITION  opened  for  the  CONSTRUCTION 
of  the  NATIONAL  PALACE  have  been  invited  to  take  away  the 
})lans  on  exhibition  in  the  Senate  of  the  Republic,  with  the  exception 
of  five  plans  signed  by  the  following  marks  or  devises:  Little  Nest  Pehl 
Nice  No.  22;  ToussaintLouverture;  French  receipt  stamp ;  gold  circle; 

I)alm  tree. - EXEQUATURS  WERE  DELIVERED  on  April  19 

to  Mr.  Arturo  de  Matteis  D,  vice  consul  of  Brazil  at  Port  au  Prince  and 
to  Mr.  Eugenio  Garrido,  consul  of  the  Dominican  Republic  at  Jacmel. 

- A  disastrous  FIRE  broke  out  in  Port  au  Prince  on  the  morning 

of  the  1 5th  of  May,  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  destroy  the  busi¬ 
ness  center  of  the  city.  A  number  of  business  houses  were  destroyed 
before  the  fire  was  under  control  and  the  new  theater  now  being 

constructed  caught  fire  but  was  partially  saved. - President 

Oreste  came  in  person  to  express  his  sympathy  with  the  fire  sufferers. 
The  fire  broke  out  in  the  moving  picture  show  of  Rousseau,  which 

has  been  so  popular  and  which  was  completely  destroyed. - At 

the  session  of  congress  on  August  12,  a  general  review  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Republic  was  submitted  to  congress  accompanied  by  a 
PRESIDENTIAL  MESSAGE.  This  review  contains  the  annual 
reports  of  the  various  ministers  on  the  conditions  of  their  respective 
departments. 


The  budget  of  the  Honduras  RAILWAY  for  the  fiscal  year  1913-14 
estimates  the  receipts  at  610,000  pesos  made  up  of  the  following 
items;  Freight  on  fruit,  387,500  pesos;  on  merchandise,  120,000; 
passenger  traffic,  70,000,  and  miscellaneous  revenues,  32,500  pesos. 
The  exj)enditures  are  estimated  at  477,308  pesos,  340,848  pesos  of 
which  are  for  salaries,  and  136,460  for  operating  and  other  expenses. 
This  leaves  an  estimated  net  profit  for  the  year  referred  to  of  132,692 

pesos. - -The  international  SANITARY  CONVENTION  signed 

adreferendum  in  Paris  by  the  delegates  of  Honduras,  Gefmany, 
United  States,  Argentine  Republic,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Den¬ 
mark,  Ecuador,  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Italy,  Mexico,  Montenegro,  Norway,  Panama,  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  Roumania,  Russia,  Salvador,  Servia,  Siam,  Sweden, 
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Switzerland,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Uruguay  has  been  approved  by 
the  Congress  of  Honduras  and  duly  promulgated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent. - Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  supreme  board  of  public 

instruction  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  the  President  of  that 
country  has  been  authorized  by  the  National  Congress,  to  have 
printed  for  account  of  the  State  2,000  copies  of  Ulises  Meza  Calix’ 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  HONDURAS. - Eng.  Rosendo  Contreras  V. 

of  Teupacenti,  department  of  El  Paraiso,  has  been  authorized  to 
im])ort  free  of  duty  the  machinery,  tools,  and  material  necessary  to 
erect  and  maintain  a  FLOUR  MILL  at  the  place  mentioned,  and  to 
bring  into  the  country  without  the  payment  of  duty  such  agricultural 
macliinerv  and  tools  as  he  may  need  for  his  own  use  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  wheat. - A  recent  executive  decree  prescribes  that  in  the 

LEG*\LIZATION  of  foreign  documents  for  use  in  the  Republic 
of  Honduras,  and  of  legal  documents  prepared  in  Honduras  for  use 
abroad,  stamps  to  the  value  of  5  pesos  shall  be  attached  to  the  docu¬ 
ment  written  on  sealed  paper  issued  by  the  Department  of  State. - 

The  National  Congress  has  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  election  of 
deputies  to  the  National  Congress,  voting  to  commence  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  October  of  the  present  year  in  the  departments  of  Ocoto- 
pecpie,  Tegucigalpa,  Valle,  Intibuca,  Yoro,  Santa  Barbara,  and  La 

Paz. - According  to  press  reports  the  survey  of  the  Honduras 

section  of  the  PAN  iVMERICAN  RAILWAY,  a  concession  for  the 
construction  of  which  was  granted  by  the  National  Congress  to  Ren6 
Iveilhauer  who,  it  is  said,  proposes  to  transfer  his  rights  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Railways  of  Central  America,  will  be  commenced  within  a 
few  months.  The  funds  for  the  construction  of  the  line  are  to  be 
furnished  by  American,  English,  French,  and  Belgian  capitalists. 
Construction  w'ork  will  probably  be  commenced  at  some  point  in  the 
department  of  San  Miguel,  Republic  of  Salvador.  It  is  predicted  by 
well  informed  railway  contractors  that  in  1915  or  1916,  a  journey  by 
rail  may  be  made  from  Honduras  or  Nicaragua  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


Mraco 


A  contract  has  been  made  with  Jose  Cintora,  or  the  company 
that  he  may  organize,  to  construct  a  wooden  WHARF  at  the  port  of 
Payo  Obispo,  Territory  of  Quintana  Roo,  to  be  used  in  loading  and 
unloading  merchandise.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  concession 
the  construction  work  was' to  have  been  commenced  in  June  last, 
and  the  entire  wharf  is  to  be  completed  wdthin  a  period  not  exceed¬ 
ing  two  years.  The  concessionaire  has  the  privilege  of  building 
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warehouses  adjoinin"  the  wharf.  Construction  material  for  use  in 

the  work  covered  by  the  concession  is  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty. - 

Jaime  Cuspinera  Sanmarti  has  petitioned  the  Government  for  per- 
juission  to  establish  a  NEW  INDUSTRY  in  the  Rej)uhlic,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  will  be  the  extraction  of  potassium  and  other  salts 
from  the  giant  algae  found  in  Mexican  waters,  the  by-products  to  be 

used  for  fertilizing  purposes. - The  contract  of  April  20,  1910, 

made  by  the  Government  with  Thomas  Macmanus,  jr.,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ZINC  bars,  crude  and  refined,  zinc  powder,  sheets,  alloys, 
etc.,  has  been  modified  so  as  to  permit  the  concessionaire  to  sub¬ 
mit  plans,  descriptions  and  estimates  not  later  than  April  29, 

1914. - Jesus  de  la  Garza  Campos  has  been  authorized  by  the 

Mexican  Government  to  engage  in  the  whaling  and  FISHING  indus¬ 
try  in  the  Gulf  of  Cortes  for  a  period  of  10  years.  The  use  of  explo¬ 
sives  in  the  exploitation  of  the  industry  is  prohibited. - Alexander 

Rueff  has  been  granted  a  10-year  concession  from  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  engage  in  the  exploitation  of  CABINET  WOODS, 
chicle,  etc.,  in  the  Territory  of  Quintana  Roo  over  an  area  of  40,000 
hectares.  The  Government  is  to  receive  20  jiesos  for  each  mahogany 

or  cedar  tree  cut,  and  100  pesos  for  each  ton  of  chicle  gathered. - 

The  exports  of  HENEQUEN  from  Progreso  in  March  of  the  present 
year  consisted  of  48,379  bales  weighing  8,297,791  kilos,  valued  at 

2,073,369  pesos. - The  total  assets  of  the  BANKS  of  the  Republic 

of  Mexico  on  February  28,  1913,  amounted  to  1,139,296,563.39 

pesos. - Ilonorato  Bolanos  has  solicited  permission  from  the 

department  of  fomento,  colonization,  and  industry  of  the  Mexican 
Government  to  establish  in  the  Republic  a  plant  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  ZINC  BARS,  sheets,  oxides,  etc. - The  department  of 

communications  and  public  works  of  the  Mexican  Government  has 
contracted  with  the  National  Telephone  Co.  of  the  City  of  Mexico 
for  the  extension  of  its  telephone  servdee  in  the  Federal  district  and 

to  the  city  of  Pachuca,  State  of  Hidalgo. - The  Mexican  Steel  & 

Chemical  Products  Co.  has  modified  the  fourth  article  of  its  contract 
with  the  Mexican  Government  of  August  7,  1909,  and  the  third  article 
of  the  contract  of  Aj)ril  22, 191 1 ,  so  as  to  permit  the  completion  of  the 
construction  of  its  factory  and  other  buildings  required  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  calcium  carbide,  cyanide  of  potassium,  caustic 
soda,  etc.  The  other  articles  of  the  contracts  referred  to  remain  in 

force  unchanged. - The  department  of  fomento,  colonization,  and 

industry  has,  by  agreement  with  the  parties  in  interest,  rescinded 
the  contract  made  in  December,  1911,  for  the  destruction  of  LILIES 
which  impede  navigation  in  Lake  Chapala,  the  Duero  and  other 
rivers.  The  Government  projioses  to  adopt  more  vigorous  measures 
in  keeping  open  the  navigation  of  the  waters  referred  to,  and  will 
make  use  of  otlrer  means  of  destroying  the  aquatic  jdants  of  the 
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lake  and  rivers  infested  which  now  hinder  navigation. - -The 

department  of  industry  has  granted  a  concession  to  Victor  Pala- 
zuelos  authorizing  him  to  use  up  to  875,000  cubic  meters  of  water 

from  the  Culiacan  River  for  IRRIGATION  purposes. - The  Aguila 

Petroleum  Co.  has  been  authorized  by  the  Mexican  Government  to 
instal  a  Telefunken  WIRELESS  station  at  the  port  of  Tuxpan,  State 
of  Veracruz. 


NICARAGUA 


An  executive  order  of  April  1  of  the  present  year  ap{)roves  the 
POSTAL  TARIFF  submitted  by  the  director  general  of  posts  of  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  Under  this  tariff  postage  on  mail  sent 
abroad  is  charged  for  as  follows:  Letters,  5  centavos  for  each  20 
grams  or  fraction  thereof;  postal  cards,  2  centavos;  with  answer 
paid,  4  centavos.  Printed  matter,  per  package,  1  centavo  for  each 
50  grams  or  fraction  tliereof.  Business  documents,  per  piece  or 
package,  2  centavos  for  the  first  50  grams,  4  centavo  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  50  grams  or  fraction  thereof  up  to  100  grams,  and  in  excess  of 
too  grams  for  each  50  grams  or  fraction  thereof  up  to  350  grams, 
inclusive,  I  centavo.  Registration  charge,  10  centavos;  with  return 
receipt,  5  centavos  additional.  Postage  in  the  Republic  and  in 
Central  America  will  be  collected  as  follows:  Letters,  for  each  20 
grams  or  fraction  thereof,  20  centavos;  ])ostal  cards,  1  centavo,  or 
with  return  answer,  2  centavos;  printed  matter,  ^  centavo  for  each 
50  grams;  l)usiness  papers,  2  centavos  for  each  50  grams  up  to  200 
grams,  excess  weight  above  200  grams  being  charged  for  at  the  rate 
of  1  centavo  for  each  50  grams  or  fraction  thereof  up  to  a  maximum 
of  2,000  grams.  Samples,  2  centavos  for  the  first  100  grams  or 
fraction  thereof,  after  which  weight  an  additional  charge  of  1  centavo 
for  each  50  grams  or  fraction  thereof  up  to  350  grams  is  made.  Parcels 
for  each  500  grams  or  fraction  thereof  up  to  a  maximum  of  5  kilos, 
6  centavos.  Registration,  .3  centavos ;  with  return  receipt,  2  centavos 
additional.  The  tariff  for  urban  service  is  as  follows:  Letters,  for 
each  20  grams  or  fraction  thereof,  1  centavo;  post  cards,  ^  centavo. 
Printed  matter,  i  centavo  for  each  50  grams  or  fraction  thereof. 
Business  papers  or  documents,  1  centavo  for  each  50  grams  or  fraction 
thereof.  Parcels  post,  3  centavos  for  each  50  grams  or  fraction  theret)f. 
A  small  charge  is  made  for  insurance  of  mail  matter  with  declared 
values  varying  from  4  centavos  for  values  between  5  and  10  cordobas 
to  40  centavos  for  values  between  80  and  100  cordobas.  Postal 
parcels  to  the  United  States  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25 

centavos  for  each  460  grams  or  fraction  thereof, - Sr.  Don  Francisco 

96924- bull.  1—1:5 - 11 
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C5il)0xas  (loniez  was  received  by  the  President  of  tlie  Ke))ul)lic  of 
Xicarajiua  as  MINISTER  RESIDENT  of  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica  near  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  on  Apiil  21  last. — —The 
municipality  of  Jinotepe  has  placed  a  TAX  on  tobacco,  liquors,  etc., 
to  secure  a  fund  for  city  improvements.  The  tax  amounts  to  4 
centavos  a  pound  on  the  sale  of  first-class  tobacco  in  the  town; 

centavos  on  second-class  tobacco;  .‘1  centavos  on  third-class;  2^ 
centavos  on  fourth-class,  and  2  centavos  on  fifth-class.  The  local 
lax  on  aguardiente  is  4  centavos  per  liter.  The  ta.x  on  exports  of 
hides  is  4  centavos  per  quintal;  on  rubber  40  centavos  per  quintal; 
on  cereals  8  centavos  per  quintal;  on  cedar,  40  centavos  per  log; 
and  oji  skins,  4  centavos  per  quintal. 


An  executive  decree  of  A])ril  5  last  estimates  tlu>  net  revenues  of 
the  BUDGET  for  the  two  years  1913  and  1914  at  7,682,428  balboas. 
A  detailed  statement  of  these  estimated  net  revenues  in  balboas  is  as 
follows:  Receipts  from  articles  subject  to  from  10  to  15  per  cent  duty, 
2,400,000;  imports  of  liquors,  900,000;  tobaccos  and  cigarettes, 
430,000;  matches,  40,800;  tax  on  coffee,  20,000;  tax  on  salt,  20,000; 
steamship  companies,  24,000;  imports  of  cattle,  650;  export  duties, 
101,594;  exchange  oflices,  6,850;  con.sular  fees,  378,536;  production 
of  liquors,  360,000;  sale  of  liquors  at  retail,  324,000;  slaughterhouses, 
250,000;  mine  tax,  2,910;  patents  and  trade-marks,  4,100;  sealed 
])aper  and  revenue  stamps,  150,000;  registration  fees,  24,000;  real 
estate  and  stock,  280,000;  lotteries,  172,160;  pearl  fisheries,  8,400; 
Government  chattels,  52,000;  lighthouses,  21,475;  postal  de])artment, 
93,238;  parcels  post  orders,  47,060;  telegraph,  24,755;  public  market 
and  wharf,  80,000;  funerals,  10,000;  Government  lands,  100,000; 
interest  on  $6,000,000,  545,500;  interest  on  300,000  balboas,  18,000; 
interest  on  35,000  balboas  national  navigation  bonds,  4,900;  National 
Bank  profits,  4^  per  cent  on  its  capital,  67,500  balboas;  annuities 
from  the  Ignited  States  on  account  of  the  canal,  500,000;  occupation 
tax  in  1914,  50,000;  and  sundry  revenues,  170,000.  The  expenditures 
for  the  period  referred  to  are  fixed  at  a  like  amount  and  are  distri¬ 
buted  as  follows:  Department  of  government  and  justice,  2,407,680.86 
balboas;  department  of  foreign  relations,  343,870;  department  of 
finance  and  treasury,  1,176,682.22;  dejiartment  of  public  instruction, 
1,496,987.86;  and  (Uqiartment  of  fomento,  2,257,207.24,  or  a  total  of 
7,682,428  balboas.—  -The  Government  of  Panama  has  contracted 
with  Fearon  &  Winby  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  and  steel 
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WHARF  in  the  Bay  of  Pananni  on  land  leased  to  the  concessionaires 
hy  the  Government  situated  to  the  south  of  the  |)ark  called  “Plaza 
de  Armas”  in  the  city  of  Panama.  The  wharf  is  to  have  a  leiifijtli  of 
not  less  than  .WO  meters  and  is  to  he  equipi)ed  with  all  modern  a])|)li- 
ances  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  passengers  and  baggage.  At 
some  suitable  place  on  the  wharf  or  pier  a  building  is  to  be  erected 
for  use  in  the  sale  of  refreshments  and  as  a  place  of  amusement,  the 
Government  to  be  given  a  section  of  this  building  as  a  customs  office. 
The  ajiproximate  cost  of  the  pier  is  50,000  balboas.  Plans  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Government  within  a  period  of  6  months,  and  the 
construction  work  is  to  be  completed  within  IS  months  from  the 
accejitance  of  the  plans  by  the  Government.  The  concessionaires 
are  authorized  to  charge  a  sum  not  exceeding  25  centavos  for  each 
passenger  using  the  wharf,  10  centavos  for  visitors,  and  10  centavos 
for  each  jiackage  of  baggage.  The  mails  and  articles  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  telegraphs  and  for  employees  of  the  Government  on  the 
])ier  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  wharfage  dues.  The  term  of  the 
contract  is  99  3'ears,  after  which  period  the  wharf,  with  its  improve¬ 
ments  and  accessories,  reverts  to  the  Government.  The  concession¬ 
aires  agree  to  pay  to  the  Government  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts 
from  the  exploitation  of  the  wharf. 


On  Apiil  1  of  the  present  year  Sr.  Eduartlo  Schaerer,  Piesidimt 
of  the  Rt'public  of  Paraguay,  delivered  an  interesting  MESSAGE 
to  the  Federal  congress  reviewing  the  principal  events  of  the  first 
year  of  his  administration,  a  short  i6sum6  of  which  Ls  as  follow’s: 
Most  amicable  redations  have  existed  in  Paraguay  at  home  and  abroad 
during  the  past  year.  A  mounteil  police  service  consisting  of  156 
ollicers  and  men  was  establisheil.  The  finances  of  the  capital  and  of 
the  nation  in  general  have  been  imjiroved.  The  revenues  of  the  city 
of  Asuncion  were  .3,422,927  pesos  and  tlie  expenditures  3,253,563 
pi'sos.  The  (dectrie  tramway  servici'  in  the  Federal  capital  is  soon 
to  be  inaiigurated,  and  the  tramway  company  will  take  over  the 
lighting  of  the  (dty.  During  the  year  in  question  5,939,000  pieces  of 
mail  matter  and  298,975  teh^grams  were  handled,  the  former  pre- 
(hudng  a  revenue  of  535,779  pesos  and  the  latter  509,155  pesos.  In 
March,  1912,  the  electric  telegraph  lines  of  the  country  aggregated 
3,085  kilometers.  Recently  200  kilometers  of  telegrajdi  lines  have 
been  completed,  and  582  are  in  coui’se  of  constriction.  A  cable  w’ill 
soon  be  in  operation  to  Iguaz  ,  and  a  number  of  wiredess  telegraph 
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stiiti')n.s  are  S(U)ii  to  bo  orocted.  Tlio  service  of  the  Paraguay  Central 
Railway  has  been  improvetl,  and  the  ferryboat  scn  vice  between  Posa¬ 
das  and  Eticarnacion  will  soon  be  inaugurated.  During  the  past  year 
the  Government  of  Paraguay  particij)ated  in  the  Continental  South 
American  Postal  Convention,  and  the  Inturnational  Veterinary  Police 
Conference  at  Montevideo,  the  Fourth  Congress  of  Popular  Education 
at  Madrid,  the  Convention  of  Jurists  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Second 
Conference  Concerning  the  Unification  of  the  l^aw  Governing  Bills  of 
Exchange,  the  Fourth  International  Convention  foi-  the  Teaching  of 
Drawing  and  A})pli‘d  Arts,  and  the  Conference  of  Commercial  Sta¬ 
tistics  at  Brussels.  Tlie  following  conventions  were  entered  into:  A 
postal  convention  with  all  of  the  South  American  States;  an  inter¬ 
national  veterinary  ])olice  convention  with  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
and  Uruguay;  a  convention  concerning  the  unification  of  the  law 
governing  bills  of  exchange;  an  additional  protocol  to  the  inter jia- 
tional  opium  convention;  an  extradition  convention  ap])roved  by 
the  board  of  jurists  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  an  extradition  treaty 
with  the  United  States.  Colonization  mattei-s  have  received  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  Government,  and  immigration,  I'spe- 
cially  of  agriciilturists,  has  been  encouraged.  The  imports  in  1912 
amounted  to  5,282,925  gold  pesos  and  the  exports  to  4,210,949  gold 
pesos.  In  1912  there  were  43,214  matriculates  of  both  sexes  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  Republic,  as  com])ared  with  24,684  m  1911. 
There  were  484  schools  with  995  teachers  in  .operation  in  1912, 
as  compared  w'ith  498  schools  and  885  teachers  in  1911.  The  nor¬ 
mal  school  had  39  graduates  in  1912,  as  compared  with  22  in  1 9 1 1 . 


President  Guillermo  E.  Billinghumt  lias  issued  a  decree  convoking 
the  NATIONAL  CONGRP^ISS  in  regular  session  at  the  capitol  in 
Lima  on  the  28th  of  tlu'  pn'sent  month. - The  new  protocol  con¬ 

cerning  the  BOUNDARY  between  Peiu  and  Brazil,  lu'gotiated  by 
the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  of  Brazil  and  the  minister  of  Peru  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  was  signed  iu  the  capital  of  Brazil  on  Apiil  30  last. 
The  new  protocol  provides  for  the  organization  of  a  mixed  commis¬ 
sion  (composed  of  an  equal  number  of  tin*  nqiresentatives  of  both 

the  countries  in  int  'ri'st. - The  new  law  concernuig  REUGIOUS 

INSTRUCTION  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country  jirovides  that 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Bible  shall  be  studi'd  in  the  first,  second, 

third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years  of  instiuction. - On  April  2,  1913, 

the  Government  of  Peru  paid  in  full  the  princijial  and  interest  of  the 
loan  of  £340,000  contracted  on  April  5,  1910,  with  a  French  invest- 
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mont  and  banking  company. - A  committee  of  CHILEAN 

WORKMEN  vi-sited  the  workmen  of  Peru  at  Idma  on  the  28th  of 
the  ])resent  month.  Tlie  Peiuvian  workmen  will  return  this  visit 
hy  sending  a  delegation  to  Santiago  de  Chile  on  September  18  next 
to  ])articipate  in  the  celebration  of  the  Chilean  anniversary  of  inde¬ 
pendence. - Acting  in  conformity  with  article  10  of  the  contract  of 

Kebruarj'25, 1913,  the  Prc'sident  of  the  Republic  of  Peru  has  aj)])roved 
the  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  TAX  COLLECTING  COMPANY  (Cia.  Re- 
caudadora  deimpuestos)  adopted  hy  that  company  on  March  11, 1913. 
The  capital  of  the  collecting  company  is  £1,500,000,  and  its  object 
is  to  collect  foi'  account  of  the  State,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  country,  the  following  taxes:  Tax  on  tlu*  consumption 
of  alcohol;  tax  on  the  eojisumption  of  sugar;  tax  on  the  consumption 
of  matches;  stamp  and  registration  taxes;  tax  on  chattels;  tax  on 
sealed  papt'r;  licenses  in  Lima  and  Callao;  transfer  taxes;  paper  for 
fines;  tax  on  mines  and  denouncements;  customs  pa})er;  coi'uei’stone 
and  sjrecial  instruction  taxes,  and  ])ort  taxes.  The  hoard  of  direc- 
tom  of  the  collecting  company  is  composed  of  nine  members,  six  of 
whom  are  elected  at  a  geneial  meeting  of  the  stockholder's  of  the 
(•ompany,  and  three  appointed  hy  the  Peruvian  Government,  one 
of  the  latter  to  he  adnrinstative  director  or  chairman.  The  by-laws 

contain  10  chapter's  and  82  articles. - Prominent  dentists  of  Tama 

have  petitioned  the  Peruvian  Government"  for  aid  in  establishing  a 
public  DENTAL  INPTRMARY  in  the  Federal  capital  to  be  operated 

for  the  benefit  of  the*  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  Lima. - From 

the  GUANO  Lland,  known  as  “Jja  Vieja,”  there  has  been  extracted 

13,600  tons  of  guano. - Within  the  last  few  months  MINING 

denouncements  in  the  neighborhood  of  Huanuco  have  covered  an 
area  of  more  than  2,000  auriferous  claims.  Reports  indicate  that 
the  region  is  very  rich  in  gold-producing  ores,  and  lately  great  act  iv¬ 
ity  in  mining  circh'S  has  been  noted  in  that  jrai't  of  Peru. 
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SALVADOR 


Prof,  ('arlos  Renson,  director  of  the  laboratory  of  the  central 
board  of  agriculture  of  Salvador,  states  in  a  recent  report  that  at 
Guayamango,  department  of  Ahuachapan,  there  are  large  deposits 
of  NITRATE  EARTHS  or  ores  containing,  according  to  analyses 
of  different  samples,  from  2.53  to  3.4  j)er  cent  of  nitrate.  The 
nitrate  extracted  from  these  earths  is  highly  deliquescent,  which 
prevents  its  transportation  in  sacks  in  a  pure  state,  although  it  can 
be  so  transported  if  properly  mixed  with  slacked  lime.  A  complete 
analysis  of  these  earths  or  ores  is  as  follows:  Chloride  of  ammonia. 
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5.07;  nitrato  of  ammonia,  7.57;  nitrate  of  manganese,  2.52;  nitrate 
of  calcium,  25. IS;  nitrate  of  magnesia,  14.54;  nitrate  of  jiotassium, 
it. 48;  nitrate  of  sodium,  80.60;  sulphate  of  aluminum,  0.52;  water, 

4.57. - On  December  81,  1012,  the  FOUR  B.VNKS  of  the  Republic 

of  Salvador,  namely.  Occidental,  Salvadoran,  Agricultural-Commercial, 
and  Xational,  had  on  hand  coin  to  the  amount  of  4,771,238.84 
jiesos,  balances  of  accounts  current  and  deposits,  5,028,886.72 

pesos,  aiul  hank  hills  in  circulation  aggregating  5,396,217  pesos. - 

A  recent  law  establishes  the  offices  of  CONSULS  GENERAIj  of  the 
Republic  of  Salvador  in  the  following  cities:  Germany,  Hamburg; 
Belgium,  Antwerj);  Sjiain,  Barcelona;  Ihiited  States,  San  Francisco; 
Mexico,  Cit}'  of  Mexico;  France,  Paris;  Great  Britain,  London;  Italy, 
Genoa;  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires;  Chile, 
Santiago;  Guatemala,  city  of  Guatemala;  Honduras,  Tegucigalpa; 

Nicaragua,  Managua;  and  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose. - The  BUDGET 

of  the  city  of  San  Salvador  for  1913  estimates  the  receipts  at  399,481 .32 
pesos,  ami  the  expenditures  at  a  like  sum.  Some  of  the  items  of 
the  budget  are  as  follows;  Public  instruction,  42,368  pesos;  jiuhlic 
works  and  buildings,  65,176.60;  municipal  police,  20,131.25;  street¬ 
cleaning  train  and  crematory,  30,250;  inspection  of  foodstuffs, 
slaughterhouses,  and  markets,  13,465  ])esos.  For  the  payment  of  the 
municipal  debt,  etc.,  a  sum  of  99,194.47  pesos  is  provided  for  in  the 
budget.- - The  Diario  del  Salvador,  a  daily  NEWSPAPER  pub¬ 

lished  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  in  adilition  to  its  office  in  San 
Francisco,  Cafifornia,  has  recently  established  an  office  at  21  State 
Street,  New  York  City,  with  the  exjxmt  firm  of  L3'ons,  Rosccrantz 
&  Jtodgers.  The  pul)lication  referred  to  is  making  an  active  propa¬ 
ganda  for  the  devefojunent  of  trade  between  the  countries  of  Central 
America  and  the  United  States,  giving  special  attention  to  the 
Republic  of  Salvador.  When  the  principal  export  jiroducts  of 
Salvador  become  better  known  in  the  I’^nited  States  the  demand 
for  them  will  undoubtedlj'  grow.  Salvadoran  coffee  has  long  been 
noted,  particularly'  on  the  Pacific  coast,  for  its  fine  cpiality  and 
delicious  flavor,  and  a  more  general  use  of  this  coffee  is  gradually' 
extending  over  the  rest  of  the  country'. 


Dr.  Emilio  Barbaroux  has  just  been  appointed  MINISTER  OF 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  of  Uruguay.  Dr.  Barbaroux  has  held 
important  positions  in  the  cabinet  of  his  country'  and  w'as  lately'  min¬ 
ister  at  Brussels. - The  DENTAL  t'ONGRESS  which  met  in 

Montevideo  from  the  2d  to  the  5th,  inclusive,  of  the  present  month 
was  om‘  of  the  most  succe.ssful  dental  gathei’ings  ever  held  in  liatin 
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AiiuMiciJ.  Atiioiig  tlic  ])i<>ininent  Uruguayan  dentists  who  took  j)art 
in  the  meetings  were  Drs.  Lamas,  Saitori,  Burnett,  (’hao.  Sierra,  Ilod- 

riguez,  (■ardellino,  Cavssials,  Cohas,  Guerra,  Bonaba,  and  other’s. - 

'I'lio  board  of  dir-ector-s  of  the  Government  ELEGTRIG  LIGHT 
irlants  jrroposes  to  furnish  liglit  and  power  fr-orn  the  (Vntral  OIRce  at 
Arroyo  Seeo  to  the  nearin’  towns  of  La  Paz  and  Las  Piedras  in  the 
dejrart'uent  of  Ganelories,  and  to  constrrret  aitxiliar-y  electric  light  and 
])ower  ])lants  at  Bailie  y  Ordonez,  Guadalirjre,  Pando,  Dolor-es,  Mal¬ 
donado,  Xueva  Pahnir’a,  Rosario,  Santa  Lucia,  San  Eugenio,  San 
Frirctuoso,  Tr’einta  y  Tres,  and  Sar-andi  del  A'i.  Urrder  this  plan 
light  and  jrower  will  be  furnished  to  San  Garlos  ami  Punta  del  Estc 
from  the  electric  light  jrlant  at  Maldonado  and  its  branches.  It  is 
asserted  that  most  of  these  electric  light  and  power  plants  will  be 

com])leted  and  in  oper-ation  befor-e  the  close  of  the  ])resent  year. - 

'Phe  capital  of  the  BANK  OF  THE  REPUBJ.dG,  a  banking  institution 
of  the  Gover-nment  of  Uruguay,  has  been  increased  to  2(),()00,()()0 
])esos,  the  capitalization  authorized  under  its  charter. - The  delega¬ 

tion  of  Uruguay  to  the  patr-iotic  festivities  w’hich  wer-e  celebrated  in 
PARAGUAY  on  May  14  last  was  cornjmsed  of  Julio  Maria  Sosa, 
Joaquin  ('.  Sanchez,  Eugenio  Mar  tinez  Thedy,  and  Ferrnin  J.  A'er-egiry. 
'Phe  delegation  was  conveyed  to  Asuncion  Paraguay  in  the  cruiser 
Uruguay  of  the  Ih’uguayan  Government,  that  vessel  having  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Pr  esident  of  the  Republic  for  the  pur-pose.  The 
delegation  took  with  it  a  beautiful  bronze  crow’n  made  by  an  Italian 
scul})tor.  This  cr’own  was  placed  on  the  statire  of  liberty  in  the 
capital  of  Paraguay.  The  delegation  had  a  commemorative  plate 

made  ami  fixed  same  at  the  place  in  Par-agiray  wher'e  Artigas  died. - 

'Phe  Government  of  I'ruguay  has  received  official  advice  of  the  ad¬ 
hesion  of  the  Govern  merit  of  Venezuela  to  the  r-esolutions  of  the 
POSTAL  GOXGRESS  of  Montevideo,  signed  adreferendum  by  Sr, 
Jos6  Enrirpre  Rod6,  delegate  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  to  said 

Gongre.ss. - The  issue  of  POSTAGE  STAMPS  commemorative  of 

the  lir’st  centenary  of  the  instrurctions  of  Artigas  in  1813  were  jilaced 
in  circulation  by  the  Government  of  Uruguay  on  the  4th  of  last  April. 
These  stamps  wer’e  of  the  denominations  2,  4,  and  5  centavos  and  w’ere 
valid  on  mail  matter  circulating  in  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  and  the 
Argentine  Reprrblic  fr’om  the  4th  to  the  25th  of  April,  1913. 


Al  the  regular  session  of  the  VENEZUELAN  t'ONGRESS,  which 
met  in  t'aracas  on  April  19,  1913,  the  following  officers  were  elected 
in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Deputies:  Senate — Dr.  Jos6  Gil  Fortoul, 
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president;  Drs.  Deinetrio  Lossada  Diaz  and  Luis  Felipe  Blanco,  lirst 
and  second  vice  presiilents,  respectively,  and  Dr. Manuel  Maria  Ponte, 
secretarA'.  House  of  Deputies:  Dr.  J.  Eugenio  Perez,  ])resident,  and 
Drs.  Jose  R.  Nunez,  and  J.  T.  Parrillo  Marquez,  first  and  second  vice 
presidents,  respectively,  and  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Nino,  secretary'.  The 
Senate  was  formally  opened  by  an  address  of  Dr.  J.  Gil  Fortoul,  its 
president,  and  the  House  of  Deputies  by  a  speech  of  its  ])resident. 
Dr.  Jos6  Eugenio  Perez.  Otlier  addresses  were  made  by  the  vice 
president  of  the  Senate  and  the  first  and  second  vice  presidents  of  the 
House  of  Di'puties.  These  addresses  were'  answered,  in  the  name  of 
Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  President  of  t  he  United  States  of  Venezuela, 

by  Sr.  (Vsar  Zumeta,  secretary  for  borne  affairs. - With  impressive 

ceremonies  a  granite  MONUMENT  in  honor  of  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar, 
a  gift  to  the  municipality  by  Gen.  fluan  Vicente  Gomez,  President  of 
the  Republic,  was  unveiled  on  April  IS,  1013,  at  Aragua  de  Barce¬ 
lona. - Dr.  R.  Navarrete  Serrano  bas  been  aj)j)ointed  CONSUL  of 

Venezuela  at  Malaga,  Spain. -  By  order  of  the  President  of  the 

Republic,  the  Government  WHARVES  at  Maracaibo  are  to  be  placed 
in  first-class  condition.  The  repair  work  will  be  done  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  customs  administrator  of  the  ])ort  of  Maracaibo.-^; — On 
April  20,  1013,  Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  President  of  the  Republic, 
addressed  a  MESSAGE  to  the  National  ('ongress,  in  which  he  stated 
that  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  ('ongress  his  efforts  had  been  con¬ 
centrated  in  ])roviding  the  necessary'  means  for  the  healthy  develop¬ 
ment  of  ways  of  communication,  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  nation,  upon  all  of  which  the  country 
dei)ends  for  its  progress  and  ])rosperity .  The  President  calls  attention 
to  the  reestablishment  of  friendly  relations  with  France  by  means  of 
the  protocol  signed  in  Caracas  on  Februars'  11,  1913,  which  will  be 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Congress.  The  national  marine 
lias  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  cruiser  obtained  on  very 
favorable  terms  and  which  has  been  christened  Manfi(al  Sntre.  The 
President  announces  that  in  Se])tem])er,  1912,  tb.e  debt  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  in  accordance  with  the  Washington  protocols,  has  been  liqui¬ 
dated,  and  that  there  is  now  a  credit  balance  in  the  public  treasury’  of 

13,000,0()()  bolivares. - Pedro  Abraham  Pojus  has  been  authorized 

to  construct  a  THILEPHONF]  LINE  between  (Tmruguara  and  his 
plantation  called  “La  Indiana.”  Dr.  Jos6  A.  Tagliaferro  has  been 
given  permission  to  build  two  telejihone  lines  from  Trujillo  to  San 
Jacinto  and  Pampito,  respectively,  and  Diego  Gil  y  Gil  has  been 
empowered  to  construct  a  tidephom*  line  between  Camaruco,  in  the 
Parish  of  San  Jose,  district  of  Valencia,  and  the  Guatapan  plantation. 
Antonio  Benti  has  likewise  been  authorized  to  build  a  telephone  line 
from  San  ('ristobal,  district  of  Torondoy,  to  a  point  on  his  plantation 
about  8  kilometers  distant. 
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